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MY    DEAK    MADAM, 

Having  recently  perused  your  important 
work  on  the  Spirit  of  Prayer  with  some  ad- 
vantage, I  hope,  to  my  own  principles  and 
practice,  it  came  into  my  head  to  consider 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention  the  actual 
state  of  the  believing  world,  as  to  the  conduct 
and  method  of  this  essential  duty  in  Christian 
families.  When  one"'s  thoughts  are  stirred 
into  strong  action  on  an  interesting  and  fa- 
vourite subject,  they  soon  ripen  into  projects ; 
and  we  often  find  a  difficulty  in  restraining 
these  projects  within  practicable  limits.  My 
first  intentions  were  to  write  something  for 
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|niblua(ion  on  tlu-  '*  |irrtcliir  «if  pravtr,"  as  a 

»ii|i|ilt-iiufit   to  your   valuablf  |KTforinttnct* : 

but  tlioM'  inti-nticHiK  mkhi  i'\|uiii(I(tl  into   \a- 

hoiu  UrgtT  uiulfrukiiif^  till,  at  U-ngtli,  tliey 

KCttlrt)  down  into  a  resolution  to  obtrutli-  u|>>n 

tlu-  publii-  the  hkclch  of  a  "Christinn  (ttnili-- 

nian,*^  a.s  lu*  pn'M-nts  luuist-lf  uiuK-r  tlu*  \ariouH 

3>iHi'l.s  of  (iutv  ami  (lenu'aiioiir  |iro)H-r  to  tlu- 

pun-st  conci-ptioiu»f  that  tharartir.   ^Vhl'tlu•r 

I  have  or  lutvi*  not  drawn  and  coloured  the 

|»ietun'  eorriTtlv,   no  one  is  more  conijx'tent 

to  jud^c  than  vouTM-lf.      I  havr  endeavouretl 

to  |»ortrav  a  man  worthy  of  In-in^  intrcKlueeil 

to  the  honour  of  your  aetpiaintance,  anil  have, 

therefore,   kept   as  close  as  I   eould   to  your 

own  views  nf  spiritual  and  moral  exeelKnce. 

So  for  aH  my  humble  piir|M>s4.-  shall  ap]K-ar 
to  havi-  Ikvu  us<-fidlv  executed,  I  am  sure  it 
will  havf  the  advanlap*  of  your  i-ountenance 
and  nppn>l>ation,  and  I  desire  no  success  for 
it  on  any  other  grounds.     If.   bv  the  favour 
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of  Almighty  God,  I  shall  be  accepted  as  an 
instrument  in  his  hands  of  conveying  profit- 
able counsel  to  some  of  my  countrymen,  who 
contemplate  the  qualifications  of  a  gentleman, 
through  the  medium  of  perverted  sentiment, 
and  the  prejudices  which  naturally  and 
almost  necessarily  result  from  a  prevalent 
system  of  false  education, — if  I  shall  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  over  a  few  to  better  judg- 
ment, in  a  matter  which  so  greatly  concerns 
the  well-being  of  society,  I  shall  consider  my 
slight  performance  as  superabundantly  re- 
warded. 

I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  with  the  highest 
sense  of  what  I  owe  to  you,  as  one  of  a  com- 
munity so  benefited  by  your  labours,  and  for 
long  continued  personal  kindness, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

W.R. 

Clapham,  Feb.  1829, 
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SECTION    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  physical  state  of  the  globe  of  our 
earth  is  not  more  diversified  by  climate,  soil, 
and  cultivation,  than  the  aspect  and  temper- 
ature of  religion  is  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances, habits,  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Truth  is  immutable,  determinate,  and  single ; 
error  is  fluctuating,  variable,  and  multifold. 
Some  truths  are  abstract,  and  stand  in  separa- 
tion from  man's  infirmity ;  but  others  sustain 
the  gross  admixture  of  human  passions,  igno- 
rances, and  perversities;  and  of  this  latter  class 
is  religion,  which,  even  in  its  Christian  form, 
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and  fcutiuUxl  oil  ihi'  nracli*>  of  (»<mI,  lias  its  jkt- 
fift  ami  uiuTriu^  ism-iu-i-  ohM-iirtti  in  various 
licffn.H's  aiul  f<ilsitiiti  in  a  thousand  wavh  by 
its  conmxiim    with   corrupt   naturt'*,  and  its 
paBsagf  through  a  nuiiiuni  of  conta^ous  de- 
filement.     To  draw   from  thi*   precious  pift 
its  real  \irtue  and  profit,   the  nearer  we  m*t 
to  its  source  the  better.     It  is  a  most  l>eneficial 
exercise    lo    the    faculties   of  man    to   pierce 
through   the   suhtletii's   which   his  own    pre- 
sumptuous understanding  and  vain  curiosity 
have  intcr]K)se<l  to  the  pure  enmnatitm  of  the 
word  of  .lehovah  rf|K>sitetl  in  the  sacreil  Scrip- 
tures.     To  escajK'  out  of  the   intricacies  «>f 
human   invention    into   the  clear  element  in 
which  truth  ri>ides,  is  the  privilege  of  huml)le 
incjuiry ;  and  to  prtunote  and  assist    this  in- 
(juirv    our    religious    literature    aliounds    in 
valuable   dirittories    and   exjHmitors.      \Vith 
ri'i^iK'ct,  also,  to  Christian  practice  generally, 
we  are  in  no  want  of  piides  and  counsellors. 
Hut  how  in  tlus«-  days  of  intellirtual  activity, 
when  »o  much  is  busily  wrong,  |wirtially  right, 
and  i»«iS4ntially  goo<l,  and  so  many  incongrti- 
ous  characters  ore  crowdetl  on  the  some  stagi . 
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amidst  so  much  stirring  and  strife  of  opinion^ 
boldness  of  speculation,  and  contest  for  dis- 
tinction, a  pious  individual  is  to  comport  him- 
self, in  all  his  relations  and  transactions,  so  as 
to  reconcile  and  unite  in  one  vocation  and 
system  of  behaviour  the  duties  and   habits 
proper  to  the  Christian  Gentleman,  it  is  the 
object  of  this  little  manual  to  explain.     It  is 
not  Christianity  in  ordinary  life,  but  Christi- 
anity in  a  special  relation  and  connexion,  that 
will  be  the  subject  of  its  inquiry.     Neglecting 
the  plains  and  valleys,  it  will  confine  its  views 
to  the  garden  border,  where  the  lily  on  its 
graceful  stalk  exposes  its  petals  to  the  sun, 
and   to   the   hills   where   the   cedar    throws 
around  its  lofty  shade. 

That  the  Christian  loses  nothing  by  being 
a  gentleman,  and  that  the  gentleman  gains 
greatly  by  being  a  Christian,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  history  of  our  own  country.  In  various 
proportions,  and  in  various  degrees,  the  union 
has  probably  subsisted  in  the  lives  of  many 
eminent  persons  who  have  flourished  in  remote 
periods;  but  time  has  cast  into  the  shade  the 
delicate  traces  of  character  in  which  this  coa- 
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Icsccncf  of  the  (liHtttiun  with  the  pt-ntlcman 
i«  |)riiu-i|utlly  luaniftMitl.  W'v  catch  i-a^-rly 
at  cvtrv  anccihuc  which  can  hrin^  us  into 
faniiliurity  with  thoM-  distant  cliaractcns  of 
uhoni  every  cU)nu*»tic  n-ctml  alTeets  us  with 
a  M)rt  of  |)icture«|ue  interest,  anil  are  de- 
li^hte<I  with  any  |Nirtial  or  |K*tty  «Kcurrencc 
in  their  hio^^raphy  whicli  can  help  the  fjuicv 
in  its  eflorts  to  complete  the  nuKlel.  Ihu  it 
is  often  the  fate  of  ri'searches  into  the  cha- 
racters of  our  ancient  ancestry,  to  find  that  the 
nearer  we  appnuich  the  rviditv  the  less  wc 
jK-rceive  of  that  union,  in  which  our  fancies 
have  indulj;itl,  of  Christian  graces  with  chi- 
valn»us  hnttlin^.  As  the  li^ht  of  the  Ile- 
fonnation  increaMil,  the  characters  of  Knglish 
Htorv  nc(juireil  greater  distinctni*ss,  |»v  ex- 
hibiting more  of  their  ilomestic  lineaments, 
and  presenting  thems4-lves  in  scenes  of  greater 
moral  interest  and  im|M)rtHnce.  The  priw 
vince  of  hist«»rv  at  this  ihtIckI  In-canie  graver 
and  nn»re  cnreful  to  n-eonl  the  share  of  each 
jHTMinage  in  the  changes  prtHluciil  in  m>- 
cietv.  I'rom  the  conunencement  of  Eliza- 
beth's  riign,   many   consiileruble    men   came 
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forward  to  view  in  vivacious  relief;  and 
it  may  do  no  harm  to  hold  them  out  as  ob- 
jects of  general  praise  and  partial  imitation  : 
but  with  the  Gospel  before  us,  understood  as 
it  happily  is  by  our  church  and  all  orthodox 
Christians,  it  would  be  impossible,  apart  from 
enthusiasm,  to  admit  that  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
or  of  her  immediate  successor,  presents  us  with 
a  model  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  composed 
of  the  constituents  which  really  belong  to 
that  character.  Two  men  indeed  there  were 
of  Elizabeth's  court,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  whom  Englishmen  de- 
light to  trace  the  lineaments  of  this  graceful 
conformity  and  happy  combination.  But  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  ingredients  were  dis- 
proportionately mixed.  The  flavour  of  the 
gentleman  predominated:  he  was  a  gentle- 
man rather  after  the  prescription  of  the  world 
than  after  the  Christian  exemplar.  Yet  sucb 
was  the  beauty  of  his  life,  and  the  heroism  of 
his  death,  that,  if  the  gentlemanly  half  of  him 
was  not  sufficiently  imder  the  control  of  his 
other  and  better  half,  yet  the  grand  total  and 
sum  of  his  perfections  were  such  that  the  heart 
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fiHulIv  (K-cliruTi  to  dwtll  ii^um  thi-  ciim-ctions 
aiul  {li.HtinctJoDft  which  (hi-  judpiuMjt  su^^su. 

Thf  Karl  of  Su»ia«x  waj.  still  ncan-r  ihr  ful- 
filimnt  of  the  true  ritjuiNitt-!*  of  the  Christian 
^•nlltinaii.  History  n-conls  nothinpr  of  him 
that  is  not  in  a;,'rivn>int  witli  that  chararti-r : 
and  such  wi-  nii^'ht  pnihahly  havi'  pront)uncfd 
liini  to  havi-  iHt-n  had  lu*  sttwKl  neart-r  to  our 
own  tinii-H,  M)  as  to  exhibit  hin>M If  iindtr  a 
^eatir  variety  of  a.s|ject.s  and  esiKxiallv  in 
om-  num-  natural  and  (trdinarv  ;  hut  we  see 
him  only  tlirou|;h  the  va|M)rous  atmosphere  of 
a  court,  and  know  him  only  in  his  jjri-at  con- 
lenis.  Ill  all  that  we  do  stv  nf  him,  the 
jfi-nlh-man  and  Christian  ap|Mar  to  have  l>ecn 
comhini-d  ;  and  u|)on  the  wh«»le  it  may  l)e  said 
with  s«»me  assurance,  u|>on  the  stnn^'th  U\tU 
•  •f  what  he  did  and  what  he  did  not,  in  the 
midst  of  intri/jue,  detraction,  adulation,  and 
andiition,  that  Kn;;lish  history  has  hardly  pro- 
pjwteti  to  imitation  a  Utter  man. 

Our  frame  of  |K)lity,  which  has  Ikxmi 
mould»-d  with  a  sinpilar  suitableness  to  the 
nature,  wants,  and  |Mi.ssions  of  the  beings  to 
whosi-  use  it  is  devotetl— the   prcnluct    not   of 
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convention  or  contrivance,  but  of  causes  be- 
yond human  forecast  or  control,  and  balanced 
like  nature  herself  on  a  grand  economy  of  com- 
pensations, interior  springs  of  action,  recipro- 
cal checks,  and  silent  securities — is  indented 
with  the  marks  and  impressions  of  the  virtu- 
ous and  vigorous  minds  which,  in  the  various 
periods  of  its  development,  have  modified  its 
character  or  accelerated  its  progress.     After 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  commenced  what  may 
be  called  the  formative  periods  of  our  his- 
tory ;  during  which,  by  a  succession  of  crises 
and  struggles,  our  destiny  has  been  matured. 
The  order  of  things  has  been  driven  onwards 
by  an  irregular  impulse  and  vacillating  pro- 
gression,  actuated  by  vigorous  intelligences 
and  a  manly  aspiration  towards  moral  and 
equitable  freedom ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that 
a  country  proceeding  in  such  a  career  of  ad- 
vancement should  have  produced  a  succession 
of  great  and  accomplished  persons.     But  such 
times  and  circumstances  were  not  the  best 
for  the   production  of  that  harmonious   as- 
semblage of  qualities  which  must  meet  in  the 
structure  of  the  Christian  gentleman.     We 
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nhftll  cKX-asionally  lK)rn)w  illustration  frtmi 
rxninpK'*;  but  thi*  fi-w  that  will  Ik*  rilttl 
will  Ik-  takrn  fn»m  ntvnt  tinK*ii.  Ilistitrical 
i'\anipli>»  arc  variou^lv  apprt-ciatiti ;  ami  a.s 
it  lit  till-  tlchipi  tif  this  littK-  IxHik  to  maintain 
a  roiiMst^-nt  ami  unifonn  tenor  in  its  comr|>- 
tiou  ami  i-\hil)ition  t»f  tlu*  churactfr  it  tlclinf- 
ati*s  it  will  Ik-  iK-ttcr  to  trust  to  tht-  autht>rit y 
of  Stripture  and  thr  sujf^i'stions  ofi'XjKTii'nr\-, 
than  tt)  circuniscrilK'  tin*  charattrr  within  thi 
bouml.H  of  any  ])arlicular  siK-cinu'n. 

A  picture  in  alM)ut  to  Ik'  presentitl  of  tlu- 
Christian  piiUlrnian  a.H  it  has  Invn  tratixl  in 
the  thoughts  of  one  who  ha-s  fntjuently 
anuisetl  a  jKMisivi-  hour  with  this  s*)lH'r  exer* 
cJsc  of  his  fancy :  soIkt,  indit^l,  w  ill  the 
rea<ler  exclaim,  when  he  finds  it  iK'pn  with 
A  H4ene  of  fajnily  w«>rship.  But  wc  see  not 
where  we  can  a^isume  a  more  rejjular  and 
raliomJ  mnnnencenunt. 
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SECTION  II. 

PRAYER. 

We  seem,  at  length,  by  God's  peculiar  bles- 
sing, to  have  arrived  in  this  country  at  a 
period  in  its  religious  advancement,  when 
family  worship  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  day  is  quite  of  course  among  all  profess- 
ing Christians  who  have  any  right  apprehen- 
sion of  what  that  name  imports.  Very  few  that 
entertain  any  serious  prospects  beyond  the 
present  world,  are  now  deterred  by  the  silly 
dread  of  profane  ridicule  from  instituting  in 
their  families  the  decent,  daily  recognition  of 
man's  dependence  upon  the  Author  of  his 
being ;  and  even  among  those  with  whom 
that  feeling  of  dependence  is  never  present 
with  its  becoming  influence,  the  disposition 
to  ridicule  wliat  is  in  itself  so  reasonable,  and 
so  manifestly  belongs  to  the  creed  to  which 
they  nominally  subscribe,  grows  gradually 
weaker  as  common  sense  advances  with  the 
progress  of  experience. 

It  is,  however,  too  true,  that  many  masters 
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aiul  fatluTH,  (Ktn»r(>Uh  in  llu-ir  livi's,  omit   the 
practice  «»f   fniiiilv  prayer.     Some    seem    to 
iiim^ne  ilmt   their  ili"c<»n>u»  live*  riMuler  un- 
mTeiwary  either  prayer  or  intercession.    Some 
revolt  at  the  humiliating;  {Histure  and  charac- 
ter of  supplinnts ;    Mime  ap{K*ar  to  Ik-  uncon- 
ccnutl  nt  the  inconsistencii**  they  display  be- 
fore the  Cn-ator,  »o  lon;^  a>  they  stand  Infore 
his  criminal  creatures  acquitted  of  hv|K>crisy. 
On  the  class  of  the  M-lf-satisfiinl,    it  is  not 
within   mv  pur(x)se  to  employ  many   words. 
They  have  taken  relipon  by  the  wron^  handle, 
and  have  turnetl  it  upside  down.    They  In'j^in 
with  pretension,  instead  of  c«infe,ssion  ;•    with 
claim,  insteiul  of  renunciation  ;  with  strurity, 
in.Hteatl  of  alann  :   and  it  is  im|M)ssibIe,   while 
the  man  continues  thus  es!ranp><l  fn»n»  him- 
self,  f<»r  any  junt  notion  to  Ik*  filt  by  him  <»f 
his  n-lation   to  («(»!       With   such   a   ]K*rson, 
it   is   tHvesj*ar\,  aj»   a  prvlinjinary  to  prayer, 
that   the   wh<ili-  «»nlir  of  his  reli^j^ious   ideas 
should  Ik*  inverted,  and  o  new  Ixisi.stif  thought 
and  reflection   s<t   up  in   his  miml.     Till  tlu' 

*    A  boalbrn  Itiafhrr  hu  i«uf;ht  ut  bf Iter  ■ — Ei  ^ovAti 
■•)*fci  «(»«i,  wp»fr9P  >iffTtwtf»r  Art  Kwmt  «u — Kpirl    Frttgm. 
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worshipper  of  God  shall  have  attained  to  this 
right  view  of  himself  and  of  his  doings,  in 
comparison  with  the  holy  law  of  him  whom 
he  addresses,  and  of  the  fearful  exigence  of 
his  perfect  justice,  he  can  have  no  proper 
subjects  of  prayer,  which  are  all  suggested  by 
the  abject  state  of  the  soul  of  man,  apart  from 
the  hope  of  forgiveness  through  the  Saviour. 
With  respect  to  that  class  whom  a  false 
shame  and  an  ill-directed  fear  deters  from  this 
essential  duty,  who  may,  doubtless,  often  be 
wrong,  rather  from  the  perversion  of  senti- 
ment than  from  the  corruption  of  principle, 
a  hope  may  be  cherished  tliat  in  the  progress 
of  religious  knowledge  their  understandings 
may  come  to  adjust  the  case  between  man 
and  his  Maker  with  better  discernment,  and  to 
settle  their  proportionate  dues  with  more  cor- 
rectness of  comparison.  AVhen  sanity  of  sen- 
timent is  thus  restored,  and  shame  and  glory 
settle  upon  their  proper  objects,  order  and 
arrangement  will  succeed  to  disturbance  and 
confusion,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  will  be 
distinctly  and  beautifully  disposed  throughout 
the  moral  picture. 
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WTicrc  pravcr  in  a  novi-1  exorcist',  it  may, 
|Mrhnp»,  exhibit  ilst'lf  in  a  family  with  u  cer- 
tain (li'pnv  tif  awkwardiu'6&.  On  our  first 
i»!uiy  to  pnictHHl  in  untriitl  armour,  our  pait 
may  Ik'  im^raccful  and  constniimil ;  and  a 
c<»n»ciousnt**s  or  npprchriision  «»f  this  will  bt* 
«pt  to  cmlmrrass  the  iK'pnncr.  This  inepti- 
tude may  remain  for  some  time  after  the  false 
>hame  al>o\  e  alluded  to  has  ceaMxl  to  o|K'rate  ; 
hut  none  have  |>asseti  their  first  numth  of 
initiation  in  this  go<Hl  work  with  his  family, 
without  exjxriencin^  an  internal  sense  of 
security  that  invigorates  his  hopes,  and  cheers 
his  prosfK-cts:  his  house  seems  more  his  castle; 
and  an  invisible  puard  encamps  alK)ut  his 
IhhI. 

I'raver  rtourishi*s  and  j^rows  in  Ik'nutv  like 
a  fl«»wer  in  a  state  of  domestic  culture.  It 
has  a  snudl  In-^inning,  but  a  bright  consunj- 
nuition:  it  iscradli*<l  in  the  chxl,  but  cro\vne<l 
in  the  sunln-am.  To  accomplish  it  well,  we 
have  often  t<»  In-ffin  it  ill,  that  is,  as  we  can, 
in  the  mid-t  of  retardments  and  aviK'ations; 
if  not  holily,  yet  hund)lv  ;  if  not  with  the 
unction   of   Divine  ^^mce,  at  least  with  a  full 
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feeling  of  human  depravity ;  if  not  with  as- 
surance of  success,  at  least  with  the  convic- 
tion of  need ;  finding  the  strongest  motive  to 
prayer  in  the  weakness  of  our  efforts  to  pray. 
Prayer  thrives  with  repetition.  All  can  try ; 
all  can  ask ;  all  can  kneel ;  and  most  idle  and 
dangerous  it  is  to  trust  to  anticipating  grace, 
or  to  wait  in  expectation  of  gratuitous  mercy, 
without  putting  forth  such  natural  strength 
as  we  possess,  in  confessing  inability  and  im- 
ploring succour.  The  holy  will,  the  sanc- 
tified wish,  the  steady  purpose,  are  of  the  free 
bounty  of  God  to  impart ;  but  to  do  the  act 
of  prayer  with  humble  endeavour  ;  to  do  it 
with  exemplary  frequency  ;  to  avow  a  sinner's 
concern  for  his  soul,  and  to  supplicate  for- 
giveness, are  simple  doings  within  the  com- 
petency of  miserable  flesh  ;  duties  which  hu- 
manity is  a  debtor  to  perform,  and  from  which 
beginnings  we  may  mount  on  the  promises 
of  Scripture  to  that  high  and  "  holy  hill," 
where  our  Maker  will  shed  the  dew  of  his 
blessings  on  all  sincere  suppliants. 

In  the  exhibition  of  domestic  worship  the 
Christian  head  of  a  family  has  a  charge  of  great 
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im|Mirtniuf,  uml  a  task  nliith  calls  for  discre- 
tion, liik  |)rimary  ohjirl  kIiouIiI  be,  as  I  reason 
from  |KT.M»nal  tx|Kriincc,  to  kix'p  his  own 
luiiul  in  an  lione«t  state,  really  oecupietl  with 
Utal  in  whicJi  he  profi-s.sc»  to  Ik?  en^^tl.  In 
the  stvle  i>f  our  prayers  puhlic  and  private, 
our  lan^uape  is  usually  suited  to  the  ur^'iuy 
and  solemnity  of  their  ohjecls ;  hul  t)ften, 
while  the  lip.n  are  im|M)rtunate,  the  heart  is 
eold  and  unconseious  :  while  the  or^ns  are 
husv,  the  thoughts  are  rambling  over  the  tields 
«if  illusorv  ho|H'and  turhiJI  anxiety.  To  kivp 
the  thoughts  at  home,  ar,d  the  svm))athies 
alert ;  to  sustain  in  the  little  circle  as.M.n)l)KHi 
around  him,  an  attention  to  the  thing  they  are 
doing,  ami  the  Majestv  they  are  addrfs.sing, 
is  the  ditlieult  task  of  the  tloinestic  oHiciator. 
Praver  should,  on  these  cimsiderations  have 
the  pnve<lence  in  the  dav's  arrangi-ments. 
The  sacretl  dutv  should  ojh-ii  fnshly  with  the 
dawn,  and  <lrink  in  the  dewy  ray  of  the  morn- 
ing; it  shoidd  nuvt  the  orient  sun  when  he 
(omes  as  a  hridegnxim  <»ut  of  hischamlHT,  to 
refn-sli  all  things  (and  why  not  man's  heart  f) 
with  new  life  and  motion.     Every  ilay  «»|X"ns 
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a  scene  of  cares  which  surcharge  and  se- 
cularize the  soul ;  so  that,  if  the  daily  duties 
or  pleasures,  or  even  the  first  meal  is  begun 
before  prayer,  God  takes  only  a  share  with 
the  idols  of  the  world  in  the  mixed  service  of 
the  heart. 

The  great  effort  of  the  Christian  master  of 
a  family  should  be,  to  bring  his  little  congre- 
gation together  with  minds  so  far  vacant  from 
business,  and  other  disturbing  influences,  as 
to  be  the  proper  recipients  of  scriptural  im- 
pressions, and  sufficiently  disencumbered  for 
spiritual  exercise. 

To  preface  prayer  with  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  or  a  psalm,  judiciously  selected,  is 
much  to  be  recommended,  as  the  mind  is 
thereby  settled  into  a  frame  suited  to  the 
office  which  is  to  follow,  of  addressing  the 
Divine  Majesty  through  the  Saviour ;  which 
is,  of  course,  a  duty  to  be  performed  on  the 
knees ;  but  which  for  its  vital  quality  must 
depend,  in  no  small  measure,  upon  the  devout 
carriage  of  him  who,  as  the  priest  of  the  fa- 
mily, impresses  his  own  character  upon  the 
performance. 
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A*  to  the  tiim*  tci  Ik*  alluttcti  to  tla*  stnici*, 
reaaun  bimI  pnulcncx*  (ii-niand  that  it  hhouKl 
be  rc^riclitl  within  the  cchii|mi>>»  iin))ufie(l  by 
the  necejtAiiry  aiul  daily  nv(>eatii»nH  of  the  num- 
Ikt»  <»f  the  family,  aiul  prrstrilK'*!,  in  part, 
iH-rhaps  by  the  infinnitie)«  of  our  fruil  IkhUi-s, 
»  hieh  render  it  clifruuIt,eTen  for  the  devout,  to 
Hupiiort,  without  lojihitude,  a  >tAtt*  of  tension 
;uid  ab^traetion  In-vond  a  nuxlerate  time.  The 
e\|H'n.He  of  mind  is  consitlerable  in  earnebt 
pniyer ;  and  Air  Ix-tter  d(»es  it  seem  to  <jive 
to  our  Maker  on  undividitl  homage  for  a  short 
|Hri«M!,  than  to  extend  j»ur  oris<jns  till  the 
wearinc^ss  of  the  flesh  raises  up  a  rival  in  the 
verv  weaknt*sH  of  our  mortal  nature. 

While  we  are  u|>on  the  exhibition  of  family 
praver,  we  may  Ik*  allowetl  to  la^-  a  slnsK 
u|Min  minute  luirticulors,  as  aecpiirinj;  value 
from  the  supreme  worth  (»f  the  objixt,  and 
ecmferrinj;  In-autv  and  impressiveness  u|K)n  a 
Milenmity,  the  JK-nefit  of  whieh  de|H"nds  so 
unuh  ujKin  th»-  attitude  of  the  s»)ul  in  |kt- 
fonnin^  if,  and  the  manner  of  its  pnK-etlure. 
Family  prayer  should  Ix-  priTiHlw!  and  suc- 
eeetled  by  Hume  moments  uf  silence.   It  should 
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have  a  character  of  distinction  and  separation ; 
it  should  dissolve  the  continuity  of  earthly 
interests  and  engagements,  and  elevate  the 
thoughts  into  a  higher  element.  That  con- 
fluence so  apt  to  take  place  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  worlds  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  may  be.  Let  prayer  then 
have  its  proper  and  exclusive  course  ;  its  own 
deep  bed,  and  gentle  current,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  commerce  of  mind  with  eternity, 
and  carrying  refreshment  to  those  whose  souls 
are  "  athirst  for  God." 

The  utterance  of  prayer  is  also  a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance.  It  is  not  the  less 
a  rational,  because  it  is  a  spiritual  act :  neither 
inflated  nor  familiar ;  neither  rapid  nor  creep- 
ing; neither  vapouring  nor  hallucinating; 
neither  declamatory  nor  dull,  it  should  indicate 
the  predicament  of  a  being  in  abject  need 
before  the  throne  of  Omnipotent  Goodness ; 
of  a  being,  however,  who  comes  accredited 
by  invitation,  assured  by  promise,  and  having 
a  privilege  of  access  purchased  for  him  by 
blood — the  blood  of  incarnate  Deity.    . 

The  prayers  of  our  church  service  are  in 
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general  admirubly  aila|)tctl  lu  the  v^antH  uf 
the  Miul  uiul  ImmIv  ;  inii  Uu-rfart*  few  uf  tluin 
Uiat  iiiav  not,  bv  sli<;l)t  mldititmii,  uiniNhiuriK, 
aiitiulti-rutioiisbc  rt'tult-ntl  Mitruiently  |Kjintod 
aikl  a|>|)n>priati-  tonuit  the  tein|M>niry  aiul  lu- 
ciileiitnl  cireuiijhtaiice^  of  every  family.  They 
have  beiude^  the  uilvaiitagv  of  Ihmii^  ftuuiiiar 
to  the  hearers  «"*!  ii>n!*etjiientlv  t»f  Ix-ing 
(MAJIy  follow(.-<l  niul  participutiil  by  those  in 
attenilance.  Hut  a  prayer  helixtitl  from  a 
!«piritiial  eolUitiou  is  honietimes  more  prt>- 
titablv  impn^ve,  not  onlv  from  its  infre- 
tjueney  aud  fnn.hne.vs  but  fnim  a  certain 
character  of  aflinitv  which  it  holds  uith  pre- 
neiit  feilinifs  aj«l  ihin^v  They  pve  a  sort 
of  spiritual  |Mii^tiancv  tt>  what  nii^^ht  other- 
wdtH-  lose  stiniew hat  of  its  awakening  inHuence 
by  re|H>tition.  They  (t|KH,  a*  it  wen-,  fresh 
avenues  of  |KTsua>ion,  captivate  by  a  j^-ntle 
surpris*-,  and  Ix-sii-jfi'  the  heart  with  a  new 
ajid  ertivtual  artillery. 

Hut  amon^theunauthori/eil  forms  of  fauiilv 
prayer,  it  will  Ik*  prudent  in  the  main  to  trust 
•rnly  tuthcHtc  which  adhere  to  the  phrasi^ulogy 
of  Scriptun-.      Mixlcrn  refinement  is  dis|M)Hi-d 
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to  cast  disreputation  on  the  use  of  Biblical 
terms  and  phrases,  either  in  prayer  or  re- 
ligious conversation;  and  it  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  too  profusely  to  adopt  and  too  fa- 
miliarly to  apply  the  language  of  Scripture ; 
it  is  possible  to  merge  intelligence  in  techni- 
cality, and  to  give  to  religious  intercourse 
the  mystery  of  a  craft ;  but  so  long  as  we  are 
clear  of  excess  and  abuse,  consecrated  ex- 
pressions are  safest.  To  the  import  of  these 
phrases  the  most  unlettered  student  of  the 
Bible  has  attained ;  and  it  must  be  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  devout  leader  of  the  family  worship 
to  be  understood  and  followed  by  the  humblest 
and  simplest  of  his  domestic  auditory. 

With  respect  to  the  attendance  on  this 
great  family  transaction,  I  doubt  not  that 
every  good  householder  and  amiable  Chris- 
tian must  desire  to  make  the  circle  as  wide 
as  convenience  and  opportunity  will  permit ; 
for  prayer  is  that  transaction  in  which  all 
have  an  equal  concern.  Nothing  is  so  social, 
because  nothing  is  of  such  common  interest : 
it  is  the  right  of  all,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  poor.  The  servants,  therefore,  within  the 
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huuM*  klKHiUi  Ik*  r\|Httf<i,  and  the  HTvaiUs 
»»ul  of  thr  limist%  whrlluT  ihiir  wrvice  Ik-  ik'- 
caAiuiml  or  constant,  should  Ik-  invitt*d  to  nt- 
trntl.  It  in  not  a  i-omj pit-to  c-onpTf^ti«»n  with- 
out ihruj.  Whi-n  .iccc)ni|mniitl  hv  thcin,  wmri" 
uniti^l  in  a  common  l>ond  of  spiritual  itpiality, 
courtcsv,  and  charitv,  without  the  snmlK-st 
disturlMUue  of  the  principle  of  KulMtrdination 
hv  which  MKrietv  is  organise*!  anti  sustaimtl. 

Blessed  equalitv  !      Not     that    amtentious 
sort   to  which  the  nuirmurs  of  the  envious, 
or  the  arts    of  the  and)itious  are  dinx'teil  ; 
ni>t  the  colourlesH  confusi«m  of  natural  dis|»a- 
riticH  or  |M>litic  distinctions,  hut  an  ctpiality 
pounded  on  the  fivling  «»f  our  measureless 
distiuice  fnMn  the  centre  i»f  all  true  greatness; 
<»n  the  ex|K'rience  and  recop)iti«>n  of  «iur  com- 
mon nature  and  need  of  sup)>ort ;  on  our  com- 
|)arative  nothinpiessand  conj<'iousdepravitv  ; 
on    our    jKirtnership  in  the  promist-s  of  the 
Go>jK-l ;  (»ur  joint  inheritance  of  pardoning 
grace,  «)ur  identity  of  inten-st  in  the  death  of 
the  Hetlermer,  tnir  e<pial  de|K"ndence  on  the 
jMJwcr  of  the  Intercessor. 

BKiMHtl    courtesy  I      Not    that  andiijjuous 
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and  calculating  sort  which  purchases  homage 
by  condescension,  and  barters  smiles  for  ap- 
plause ;  but  such  as  a  Christian  gentleman 
acknowledges  to  be  due  to  those  who  minister 
to  his  comforts,  and  are  the  essential  parts  of 
his  family  ;  whose  situation  consigns  them  to 
an  atmosphere  of  dense  ignorance,  where  in- 
telligence is  merged  in  prejudice,  as  light  is 
lost  in  vapour,  and  the  low  details  of  animal 
existence  leave  little  leisure  from  busy  va- 
cancy for  profitable  thinking. 

Blessed  charity !  Not  that  promiscuous 
and  indolent  sort  which  blends  the  deserving 
and  undeserving  in  its  decrees  of  universal 
amnesty ;  or  which  perpetuates  suffering  by 
injudicious  bounty,  scattering  rather  than  dis- 
tributing ;  but  that  right  and  rational  prin- 
ciple which  considers  spiritual  comfort  and 
Christian  communion  as  the  heritage  and 
birthright  of  man  in  every  station  ;  which 
delights  in  the  fellowship  of  prayer,  in  the 
extension  of  Gospel  privileges,  in  the  increase 
of  petitioners  before  the  throne  of  mercy,  and 
in  peopling  and  crowding  the  great  scene 
and  area  of  grace,  mercy,  and  thanksgiving. 
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CortTitJkV  ami  «  uabitv  thus  M-ripturally 
uiuli'i>t«i«Kl,  n-stini;  cm  an  kqi'-aiity  tutr 
Npiritiinlly  acknowliHlgitl,  haniiuiUM.*  nil  lii- 
vcnuiii**  «»f  t*»tati*  in  llu*  sanit*  act  of  M-lf- 
abaMmu-nt.  'I'lu-  luastiT,  kmvlin^  iK-fon- 
hi«  arrvant,  is  on  the  same  f}ix)r  with  him 
as  a  sinniT;  thi>  MTvnnt,  knivliii^  witli  his 
master,  is  on  the  siune  eminence  with  him  as 
a  Chri.Htinn. 

Tiure  are  thos*.-  who  laiiph  at  all  this,  as 
there  are  those  in  lunatic  hospitals  who  laugh 
at  thi'ir  own  wri-ttlutlm-ss  ;  hut  the  life  of 
thoM-  pniverless  huiltMins  so  s<K>n  pisses  fn»ni 
madness  to  sn(lni>ss,  from  farce  to  traj^itlv, 
that  their  ridicule  is  onlv  an  ap]H-al  to  the 
com|ML»Hion  of  the  real  Chrisiinn.  I'nawiil 
bv  tkuch  weak  enemieji,  ami  without  in(|uiring 
who  lau|;hs  or  who  appn>vi*s,  he  prays,  anil 
still  pravs  at  the  accustomed  sea.sons  with  his 
family.  NVhatever  may  Ix*  the  tlisjiositions 
or  douhts  of  hilt  liousehold  or  his  visitont; 
though  M>me  may  loungi*,  and  Mmie  refuse  to 
listen,  he  will  ^ummon  all  within  his  gates 
to  the  family  altar  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Win  tlur  they  will  hear  or  forbear,  ridicule 
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or  respect,  his  practice  varies  not.  Nothing 
interrupts  him ;  through  good  and  evil  report 
his  righteous  resolution  flows  on  continuously 
and  tranquilly.  Like  the  stream  from  the 
sanctuary  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  it  in- 
creases in  depth  and  abundance  till  it  issues 
in  the  great  and  wide  receptacle  of  living 
waters,  leaving  behind  it  whatever  drift  or 
defilement  may  have  floated  on  its  surface. 

In  a  good  man''s  house  prayer  is  the  pro- 
duct of  every  event  of  the  family  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  A  journey  accomplished  ; 
a  danger  escaped ;  a  birth,  a  death,  a  mar- 
riage ;  every  infliction,  every  blessing,  every 
providence,  every  visitation,  every  instance 
in  the  family  history  in  which  God  has  made 
known  his  power  by  ministering  to  man's 
helplessness,  or  the  wayward  heart  has  been 
recovered  by  his  grace ;  all  these  vicissitudes 
are  subjects  of  commemoration  and  prayer  in 
the  house  of  one  who  faithfully  follows  up 
his  baptismal  dedication  in  a  consistent  course 
of  practical  loyalty  and  devoted  service.  The 
posterns  of  such  a  house  have  the  sprinkling 
of  the  sacrifice,   which  denotes  its  privileges. 
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and  prvMTvcs  it  from  surrountiing  coiita^on. 
In  »ui-li  a  huuM>,  tile  Mvn-t  is  found  out  of 
combining  MriousncM  with  cluvrfulmiks ;  ser- 
vice with  fniti«»n> ;  duty  witlj  dili^ht.  IIn]){)y 
home  I  where  prayers  are  victorious  over 
tears  '">d  truht  i»  tcxj  htronp  for  des|)air; 
where  CJtxl  is  a  daily  gui'st,  and  his  angels 
a  nightly  guard. 


SKCTloN     ill 


THAN  KM.  I  vise. 


1'raveb,  in  its  general  M-nsi-,  includes 
"  thanksgiving.**  A  fi-eling  of  thankfulnehs 
is  always  present  in  the  nund  of  a  genuine 
Christian.  Thankfulness,  a,s  a  connnutative 
Ncntiment  In-twii-n  man  nnti  man,  is  tn-ca- 
ftional,  brief  and  fugitive;  but  Intwivn  man 
and  his  (i«Ml  it  implies  the  state  and  cha- 
racter of  the  mind.  So  sweet  and  k)  happy 
is  thin  frame,  that  to  pray  to  Ik-  thankful  is 
a  mi>Ht  reasonable  act  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship|H'r.  To  pray  for  a  thanksgiving  heart 
in  to  pray  for  a  great  distinction  and  precious 
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privilege ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  "  a  joyful  and 
pleasant  thing  to  be  thankful."  It  is  to  be  in 
a  constant  jubilee  in  those  deep  retreats  of 
the  bosom  where  the  soul  sits  in  sequestered 
communion  with  God.  This  happy  privilege 
must  come,  however,  in  its  order :  it  must 
succeed  to  various  precursory  attainments. 
It  is  not  of  the  genuine  sort  as  it  displays 
itself  upon  the  surface  of  conversation,  making 
a  part  of  the  expletives  of  religion.  Some 
men  have  a  pleasant  way  of  adverting  to  pro- 
vidential mercies  that  may  be  serviceable  in 
seasoning  their  remarks ;  while  by  the  light 
and  airy  manner  in  which  the  topic  is  touched, 
the  imputation  of  over-righteousness  is  taste- 
fully avoided.  Spiritual  thankfulness  is  a  per- 
vasive principle,  refreshed  from  the  fountains 
of  feeling,  and  living  in  constant  efflorescence 
and  verdure.  It  joins  the  general  song  of 
nature  ;  and  like  that  is  perpetual ;  rejoicing 
with  "  the  little  hills,"  and  with  the  "  firma- 
ment declaring  his  handy-work." 

It  is  pleasant  to  associate  with  persons  thus 
uniformly  thankful  to  God.  There  is  peace, 
sweet  peace  in  their  borders :  peace  within, 
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and  peace  nil  anmiui.  Nd  one  can  witnen 
it,  without  wishing  for  it.  !!<•«  tlu-n  is  it  to 
Ik-  nttaiiuti  .'  liy  iiniliiticm,  l»y  ml«»|iti<in,  by 
aiu«un)ing  it-  lan|^m^*  and  tones  r  Certainly 
not  l)V  anv  Mirh  e(>n)|K-n(lioiis  uu-tluKls.  It 
is  nmonj;  the  fruit»  of  the  Spirit,  and  Inlonps 
to  the  reneuitl  and  sanctitiiHl  heart :  it  is  to 
1k'  arrivi-ii  at  by  a  proeess  and  hv  steps.  To 
estiniati-  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  and  to  feel 
all  our  pounds  of  thankfulness,  wc  must 
Ih'pn  with  duly  ''  regarding  the  |)ower  of  his 
wrath."  Our  lost  estate,  our  utter  helpless- 
ness, our  natural  destitution,  the  exigence  of 
(icMps  most  holy  law.  tin-  {H-rfection  and 
svnujietrv  of  His  inunutahle  justitv,  the  worm 
that  dieth  never,  and  the  fin*  that  for  ever 
hums,  must  all  c<Mne  in  vision  to  the  prostrate 
ioul,  U-fore  it  can  know  how  pr<»|KTly  to  ajv 
preciate  what  ha*  In^en  done  for  its  deliver- 
ance. AN  hen  every  jwirticle  of  fancie<l  flesert 
is  eradicateti,  and  «Hir  forfeiture  and  danj^T 
»tand  fully  n-vealetl  to  viiw,  then  comes  the 
j^-ntn»ss  of  the  revue  with  home  ap|xal  to 
our  l>iHM)mK.  All  nature  then  teems  with  l>e- 
nefitn.      (ffxl's   hand  is  every  where  seen  :    his 
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munificence  is  every  where  felt.  When  the 
value  of  his  gifts  is  thus  measured  by  our 
indeserts,  the  very  breath  that  he  has  given 
returns  in  vital  homage.  Ovu'  demerits  thus 
acknowledged  and  felt,  supply  a  sort  of  gram- 
mar to  the  language  of  our  petitions  and 
thanksgivings.  They  aiFord  the  elements 
without  which  we  cannot  express  our  grati- 
tude suitably  or  our  wants  effectually. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  ears  of  some  to 
talk  of  the  language  of  thanksgiving  as  of 
a  language  to  be  learned ;  but  it  is  in  truth 
a  language  which    none    speak  correctly  or 
fluently    but    those  who  have  felt  the  deep 
conviction  of  their  own  sinful  estate.     It  is 
observable  that  one  who  feels  this  conviction 
and  one  who  feels  it  not  express  their  thanks 
in  very  different  dialects.     There  is  even  a 
way  of  giving  thanks,  by  which  the  absence 
of  gratitude  may  be  plainly,  I  had  almost  said 
emphatically,    indicated.     Let    the  mode  in 
which  those  whose  gratitude  is  only  skin  deep 
say  grace,    as   it  is  termed,  before  or  after 
meals,    be    attended  to,  and  the  pertinency 
of  this  observation  may  be  understood  by  ex- 
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nniplf.  Tlu'  l(iwt'>t  favour  in  tlu-  stale  of 
iK-nrfiivncx'  which  man  rivfivi-sal  ihi*  luiml  of 
his  fillou,  i«  acknowKtl^'tl  by  thanks  more 
fivlin^Iy  ex|>n*j»»etl  than  thux*  which  are 
pvfn  t«»  Citxl  for  the  tlailv  Misti-nance  !)V 
which  wf  an*  continuitl  in  existence,  and  of 
which  He  is  the  author  antl  (!is|Kns<T.  The 
n-hictant  risin;;,  the  stifletl  utterance,  the 
(iispatchftil  haste,  the  fripd  levitv,  the  heart- 
K'jw  indiffcnncc,  the  jdacrity  in  sinking  hack 
into  ththalf-rclin(|uished  seat,  the  anxiety  to 
av<»iil  the  suspicion  of  iH'inj;  in  earnest,  are 
all  sure  to  characterisi'  this  cerenu»nv  when 
IH-rfonuwl  hy  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  ec- 
clesiastic or  laic.  The  Ixiunties  of  the  (treat 
(liver  an*  to  him  c^**pa  nt^tpa,  pif^less  pifts,  and 
his  returns  are  thankless  thanks.  Let  the 
Christian  gentleman  well  consider  that  .le- 
hoval)  is  insidtetl  hy  unmeaning  compliment; 
that  his  titliT*  an'  not  words  of  course;  and 
that  to  mention  him,  much  more  to  addrcKs 
him,  without  rcid  homage,  i»  ixinstructively 
to  hhukpheme. 
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SECTION  IV. 

POETRY    AND    MUSIC. 

That  poetry  and  music  may  properly  be 
adopted  into  family  worship  as  the  vehicles  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  the  influence  of  these  arts  on  the  af- 
fections and  sentiments  is  considered.  The 
hymning  voices  of  children,  gathered  about 
their  parents  on  these  solemn  occasions,  are 
beautiful  appendages  to  prayer.  Our  sacred 
literature  is  opulent  in  devotional  poetry  ; 
and  the  application  of  it  to  the  expression  of 
pious  gratitude  has  the  warrant  of  high  and 
holy  example.  The  Bible  is  replete  with 
poetry  and  song.  The  plan  of  redemption, 
in  all  its  depth,  breadth,  and  altitude ;  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  the  King  of  Glory,  stricken, 
pierced,  exalted ;  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
church,  the  warrior  of  salvation,  the  con- 
queror of  the  last  enemy,  appear  in  their 
genuine  colours  and  characters  in  the  poetry 
of  Inspiration. 
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Wherever  gtmiun  ami  pii-tv  juin  tluir  force 
to  ntiiio  our  imagination  :inil  oifectionH  a)>uve 
emrthly  ihingn,  the  verw,  though  uninNpintl, 
has  (he  niocleU  of  inHpi ration  to  i^uide  nnd 
conM-crate  its  efTorts,  If  holy  ihinpj  apjKar 
with  le«i  p-rantli'ur  through  this  fii*condarv 
uufHuin,  it  prefH-ntii  them  to  us  under  new 
and  familiar  aspects  and  with  a  ivrtain  frx'sh- 
ne*s  and  varietv  of  adaptation.  Its  vt-rv  in- 
feriority touches  us  with  a  miKler  inHuence, 
and  gi-nerates  dosiT  and  more  soothing  sym- 
pathies of  want,  (h"|KM»dence,  exiKftation,  and 
trust.  Hut  >.'icriil  sonp»  are  sacreil  things,  nor 
i.s  every  muHC  to  be  trusted  on  this  hallowet! 
ground. 

(■ow|K-raiul  Watts,  and  Newton  and  Ile- 
Ikt,  and  others  of  that  cla-s.^  "iny  ^^'  trustiti. 
'I'htv  an-  theclax&icsin  this  walk  of  literature: 
thev  iKtame  religious  |KK*ts  l>y  first  lHtt>ming 
religious  men.  Tlu-ir  pHnluctions  are,  there- 
fort',  without  affecttttitMJ  :  piety  was  their  pn>- 
pcr  element  :  a  hol\  tait,  a  vital  heat,  a  aui- 
•cious  principle,  a  ci-ntral  fivling,  gave  the 
first  impids<-  to  their  exertions,  and  a  character 
of  legitimacy  to  the  results.   Hut  where  writers 
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essay  to  try  their  skill  on  this  topic  for  the 
sake  only  of  its  poetical  resources,  leaving  for 
a  season  their  amatory  themes,  and  all  the 
trickery  of  their  worn-out  pathos,  their  spe- 
cious but  spurious  performances  should  never 
find  their  way  into  the  family  of  the  religious 
parent,  under  whatever  title  they  announce 
themselves,  of  hymns,  or  serious  melodies,  or 
sacred  songs.  From  Eastern  scenes  of  de- 
grading pleasure,  from  exaggerated  descrip- 
tions of  painted  bliss,  from  fascinating  lies, 
and  medicated  debauchery,  the  poet  cannot, 
at  least  he  gracefully  cannot,  on  the  sudden 
turn  himself  towards  Sion.  With  the  feverish 
dreams  of  carnal  riot  still  cleaving  to  his  fancy, 
he  cannot  join  harmoniously  with  the  holy 
and  humble  of  heart  in  hallelujahs  to  Him 
who  "  is  exalted  above  the  heavens,  and 
whose  glory  is  above  the  clouds." 

With  respect  to  music  and  poetry,  as  aids 
to  piety,  the  Christian  mind  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge and  appreciate  their  influence; 
but  consistency  and  proper  feeling  condemn 
the  intermixture,  which  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted in  decorous  families,  of  profane  witli 
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sacrtxl  nuludit'H.  l)y  Mich  a  coiuhinatiun  the 
hinrt  is  imt  nuTfly  nculralizttl,  but  niift- 
dirt-ctLtl  and  juTvi-rtitl ;  rclipmi  i»  lowentl, 
leniic  IH  exnlt(.*il ;  u  con)|)roiniM-  taki*$  place, 
ill  which  |m.vsion  exiilt!(  in  the  mimicry  of 
devotitiu.  The  stuhiUty  <»f  ri^ht  si'iitiment 
is  shaken  liy  Kuch  (juick  transitions  ond  am- 
trary  emotions;  the  ofTections  neither  settle 
ii|)on  earth  nor  rise  towards  heaven:  but 
while  the  (nator  and  his  creatures  are  thuH 
inixi*<l  in  equal  homage,  the  realities  of  life 
are  falsifiitl,  and  the  ([uality  of  spiritual  things 
tlelioseil. 
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SECTION    V. 

PREPARATION    FOR    PRAYER. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  that  the  practice 
of  devotion  can  be  in  a  right  train  in  any 
family,  when  it  is  not  secured  and  regulated 
by  sound  instruction.  "  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome 
words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according 
to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing." 
The  right  apprehension  of  our  predicament 
under  the  Gospel,  is  the  ground  of  all  real 
devotion  and  unctional  prayer.  That  we  are 
delinquents  before  God,  that  divine  justice 
is  perfect,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  falling 
short  of  its  accomplishment ;  that  it  must 
have  satisfaction ;  that  to  give  scope  to  his 
mercy,  without  impairing  his  justice,  was  an 
achievement  only  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  that  to  reconcile  these  attributes 
in  their  application  to  man,  it  seemed  o-ood 
to  the  supreme  Arbiter  of  all  things  to  make 
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the  stiiiKtulous  Mcrificf  rtTordi"*!  in  the  Goft- 
|X'l :  t\\v**.'  OTv  the  vicwn  of  our  huinanitv  in 
it«  relation  to  Got!,  which  hrin^  u«  to  the 
knowKtl^*  of  the  cmly  nutliuni  by  which 
prayer  cnn  ascent!  to  the  throne  of  mercy. 
Dtfj)  and  |X'nitent  c-oiiviction  of  sin,  faith  iind 
ho|K'  in  the  ^rent  sacrifice,  and  consequent 
love  and  <il'C;licnce,  make  up  the  sum  and 
suhstnnce  of  the  ('hri>tian's  state  and  pnifcs- 
sion  :   they  are  the  stamina  «»f  vital  prayer. 

J*raver  delights  in  a  cordial  intimacy  with 
divine  truth  ;  it  ventures  l)evond  that  cere- 
monial harrier,  where  so  many  rest  in  an  un- 
holy s<lf-sati«»faction.  It  is  hut  half  alive  in 
the  cold  fiojourn  alxuit  the  precincts  of  Chris- 
tianity :  it  is  only  within  itj*  comfortable  in- 
terior that  it  is  in  vip)ur  and  viv.icitv.  Knmi 
itH  evidences,  itH  formalities,  and  its  moraliti(*s 
prayer,  imjwirtunate  prayer  pressi's  on  to  the 
inn«T  circle  of  ^ace  atid  mercy  ;  of  fmrdon 
and  sanctification.  What  the  man  of  prayer 
wants,  in  to  come  so  near  the  seraphic  tvntre 
as  to  catch  the  chivrin^  ^linipse  «»f  (ttxl's 
infinite-  plan  «»f  n-conciliation,  its  mysterious 
o{H-mtion,  its  mighty  work  of  love,  its  singu- 
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larity  of  contrivance,  its  specific  holiness. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  divine  truth, 
which  the  man  of  prayer  must  incorporate  in 
his  petitions,  or  he  does  not  pray  to  Chris- 
tianity's God.  If  he  prays  not  through  the 
great  Propitiator  and  Intercessor,  he  prays 
to  an  unknown  God,  to  the  phantom  of  a  vain 
imagination,  or  to  the  spectre  of  a  terrified 
conscience.  Never,  for  a  moment,  can  the 
Christian,  with  safety,  depart  in  his  devotional 
exercises  from  the  great  lines  of  Gospel  Di- 
vinity. The  holy  exigence  of  the  divine  law, 
the  desolation  of  a  criminal  world,  the  pre- 
vailing virtue  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  in 
opening  a  new  access  to  God,  these  teach  us 
how  to  pray ;  the  riches  of  divine  mercy,  the 
regenerative  power  of  divine  grace,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  divine  communion,  and  the 
promises  of  the  divine  covenant,  these  teach 
us  for  what  to  pray ;  but  these  are  not  to  the 
taste  of  an  unspiritual  nature:  the  intellect 
refuses  the  yoke  of  these  disparaging' thoughts: 
proud  morality  prefers  a  claim  to  what  is  freely 
proffered  to  conscious  indesert.  Man,  the 
relic  of  a  ruined  world;  man,  under  sentence 
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fr»>in  llu-  «li"cnx'  of  infjillibli"  jutslicc,  claims  to 
juilgv  liini»«.lf  ai»d  ollu-rs  by  his  own  \arinl»Ie 
uiul  vicioiiH  Htaiulanl.  With  tin*  collar  aiul 
(Kt-oratioiis  which  lx*long  U)  the  fratcniity  of 
the  f^HNl,  so  callitl  u|K)n  earth,  lie  rhuilen^x'H 
an  i*t{tial  (li>tinction  in  heaven.  lie  ^lren^lu-Il^ 
hiniM-lf  in  acor|H»rate  resihtance  of  tipinion  to 
the  humbling  decrees  of  OninijMjtence.  Our 
unhappy  pr(>|K>n*titv  to  weigh  our  own  actions 
without  ngard  to  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
extends  its4.1f  through  every  grade  of  Mxial 
life:  itK  rank  luxuriance  castn  an  unholy  shade 
Ik-twcvn  man  and  his  Maker,  dee|>er  indei-tl 
and  darker,  i\n  moral  character  descends  but 
more  or  letui  hiding  from  some  of  the  lK*st  and 
widcfct,  the  pun-  irradiations  of  divine  gotxl- 
ne*s. 

The  great  end  and  aim  of  the  pious  father 
should  Ih*,  to  M*t  up  the  standard  of  religion 
in  bin  family,  fur  each  t<»  measure  thenby  the 
worth  of  his  own  attainments.  I  wiy  of  the 
father,  not  only  Invause  the  mother  is  rart'ly 
op|)t>sed  to  iiuch  a  scheme,  but  Intause  it  is 
the  |Ht-idiAr  work  of  the  father  to  settle  the 
principle  of  family  govenimenl.     All  nil<-  i- 
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at  an  end,  where  the  individuals  of  a  family 
are  admitted  to  justify  themselves,  by  a  com- 
parison with  others.  From  such  a  licence, 
nothing  but  confusion  can  result, — a  fatal 
and  lying  security.  The  treacherous  privilege 
speaks  peace,  where  there  can  be  no  peace, 
and  reconciles  man  to  his  ruin :  the  very  out- 
casts can  build  upon  it — a  title  to  reward. 
It  sets  up  a  scale  of  value  where  no  value  is, 
and  fabricates  the  forms  and  images  of  good- 
ness  out  of  the  quarry  of  our  corrupted  nature. 

Where  men  thus  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  adjustment  of  their  claims  to  pardon  or 
reward,  prayer  is  inappropriate  and  out  of 
place.  The  first  business,  therefore,  of  him 
who  wishes  to  have  a  praying  family  around 
him,  should  be  to  destroy  this  error  at  its 
root ;  and,  if  possible,  by  directing  the  views 
of  his  children  and  domestics  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  to  convince  them  of 
their  lost  estate,  and  their  incapacity  of  self- 
restoration. 

This  conviction  places  the  soul  between 
grace  and  despair.  It  turns  it  to  the  one 
only   practicable   method   of  reconciliation; 
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(inrkncm  may  intervene,  hiit  the  tJintlo*^ 
•'rniitiallv  retire,  to  make  wav  for  n  wx-ne  in 
which  evi-rv  tliinp  liii»  tiis]M»t«4.tl  in  a  new 
firthr ;  a  moral  constitution,  in  which  the 
dccn.i*H  of  thi»  h)wer  jiulicatiire  a{i|H'ar  ri*- 
verned.  All  that  has  so  h)np  interceptwl  the 
divine  ^lorv — the  shrines  and  numunients  of 
eartldv  homage  and  consccratiti  deUision  arc 
swept  away,  and  in  their  phice,  the  '*  holy 
mountain  where  (itni  ha<H  made  hiniM'lf  an 
everhixtinp  name,"  *'  the  treasures  of  dark- 
ness," imd  "  a  ilav  for  the  ransonuil,"  all 
htirst  iijxm  the  view. 

'riii>  riyltt  estimation  of  ourselves  is  at  the 
iMittom  of  all  religious  discipline  and  saving 
knowle<lj»e.  We  caimot  love  GihI  until  we 
kn«»w  what  he  has  done  ft)r  us  nnd  we  cannot 
know  what  he  has  done  for  us  until  we  know 
what  wi-  are,  anil  what  we  hnve  forfeititl.  It 
is  thus  that  faith  lays  the  foundation  of  l<»ve. 
When  we  siv  the  Deity  oidy  in  his  |Mnver 
and  holiness,  and  clothed  in  maji^tv  and 
lionour,  the  tern)rs  «if  his  righteous  anger 
overwhelm  us,  nnd  fear  casteth  out  love — the 
fear  of  the  .lud;^'  and  Ca^tij^ator.      Hut  when 
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we  see  the  door  of  heaven  opened,  and  the 
stupendous  miracle  of  his  mercy  administering 
to  his  justice  by  a  sacrifice  ,as  costly  as  even 
that  justice  could  exact,  and  ponder  that  act 
of  unutterable  tenderness  by  which  our  ran- 
som has  been  effected,  love  finds  its  argument 
in  our  nature,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  gratitude 
is  a  part  of  our  nature.  By  this  process,  and 
to  this  extent,  we  may  proceed  somewhat  in 
the  work  of  spiritual  improvement,  and  render 
ourselves,  so  to  speak,  more  genial  recipients 
of  divine  grace.  But  the  love  that  casteth 
out  fear,  that  re-acts  upon  our  faith,  and  gives 
us  peace  in  believing,  is  the  proper  conquest 
of  prayer,  and  the  gift  only  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

But  it  is  of  main  importance  to  know  and 
to  feel,  that  the  faith  which  is  evidenced  by 
love,  is  not  a  single  act,  nor  a  principle  that 
stays  at  a  point ;  it  retrogrades  when  it  does 
not  advance ;  it  must  be  sustained  as  our 
worldly  friendships  are  sustained,  by  keeping 
the  benefits  and  kindnesses  which  first  created 
it  alive  in  the  memory  and  the  heart,  by  fre- 
quent recurrences  of  thought  and  meditation. 
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Mail  is  never  safe  out  of  tlu*  IhummIs  of  v\- 
prcM  Scripture.    Then'  in  a  KjHirious  nlipinn 
which  a-ssuiues  lhe>>*'  titlcji  of   love,   niul   of 
which  wc  hhouUl  say  to  the  Christian  l)ousc- 
hoKUr  >;ive  it  !»♦>  ho>|»itahty,  nor  Kt  it  iKmuI- 
cile  with  thee  a  day.      It  Mniles  and  flattirs 
to  Intrav.   He  jitt  its  fabuh>us  and  facile  deity, 
nor  trust  it.>  gratuitous  pity  juul  unpurchasttl 
pardon.      It  ])ro|)oses  to  us  a  will-\vor>hip  of 
itentinunt,  jwithos,   and  emotion,  witiiout  seal 
or  authority,  or  statute  or  ordinance.   It  settles 
the  Imlance  of  Divine  justice  and  mercy,  by 
ahridginj;  each  of  its  jKrfecti«»n.  "  Hut  Thou 
continuest  ht)ly,  ()  Thou  Worship  of  Israel ;" 
while  thv  creatures  pretend  to  lower  the  re- 
({uisitions  of  thy  law  U*  their  own  standard  of 
jjiKxlnes-H,  and  to  coiitract  to  their  own  pnv 
|M>rlions  the  measureless  dinniisions  of  Thy 
pHlheod. 
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SECTION  VI. 

UNSCRIPTURAL    RELIGION. 

These  framers  of  their   own  religion   will 
not  receive  Christianity  as  a  system  of  posi- 
tive enunciation — as  the  statute  law  of  God. 
They  must  have  a  religion  made  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  moral  dictates  of  right  reason; 
or  if  given  us  by  God  only,  still  by  God  bor- 
rowing the    suggestions  of   human    counsel. 
I  should  say  to  the  spirits  of  these  inquiring- 
times,    come    manfully  to  this    contest  with 
Scripture  :  prove  it  false ;  but  do  not,  in  place 
of  its  positive  declarations,  affect  to  build  upon 
it  a  structure  "  daubed  with  untempered  mor- 
tar,"" and  which  can  have  no  foundation  but 
the  corrupt  suggestions  of  a  wandering  fancy 
and  a  misguided  will.     What  does  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  times  give  us  in  the  place  of 
the  letter  of  scriptural  religion  ?     Observe  it 
in  the  German  school,  unfolding  itself  in  all 
its  vagueness  and  vanity.      Instead  of  the 
grace  of  God  and  his  teaching  Spirit,  it  pro- 
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|KMies  to  lis  in  the  w(irtl»  of  one  of  tluir  liv©. 
lit"*!  jnttrprftrns  the  **  pot*i>ii'  de  ranif  ;"  an 
internal  life  which  the  privilegetl  only  live; 
an  inner  aimrtnient  of  the  iMiMmi,  *'  sanctos 
recc«i»»is  nientiji,''  where  the  (>|)irit8  enjoy  a 
constant  feaxt,  and  dance  to  a  niunic  of  tluir 
own. 

The  religion  of  Itevelation  tells  us  tluit  the 
heart  is  dixvitful  above  all  thinjjs  and  tles|)o- 
rately  wickitl ;  but  the  thi-oUi^y  of  this  school 
talks  to  us  of  the  religion  of  the  hearl^if  this 
Kame  heart  so  low  in  scriptural  repute.  In 
the  place  to  which  Revelation  ]Miints  as  the 
scat  of  corruption,  philosophy  has  enshrinitl 
her  oracles. 

Admire  as  we  will  these  soldiers  of  the  pa- 
rade, the  plume,  and  the  fluttering  (ield-day, 
they  In-long  not  to  the  militant  church,  nor 
arc  to  l)e  classed  among  thosi-  >iolent  ones 
that  tak«-  heaven  by  storm.  A\  i-  cannot 
trust  their  piomt'rs  for  the  n»ute  to  that  place 
where  the  Supreme  sits  intrenched  in  his 
ImlineM:  where  the  flaming  sword  of  his 
justice  turns  every  way  hut  one -the  one 
only  way  of  access.     Let   not   the  Christian 
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householder  join  in  the  march  of  this  phi- 
losophy. The  Christianity  which  it  proposes 
is  a  Christianity  without  Christ.  It  is  an  un- 
sanctified  system  of  maxims,  seemingly  of  a 
very  social  aspect,  but  in  truth  nothing  but 
the  phantasy  of  inflated  feeling ;  a  creed  of 
impressions,  requiring  its  votaries  to  believe 
mysteries  without  meaning  and  without  au- 
thority. Let  him  be  aware  of  those  German 
apostles,  and  this  ideal  world  of  abstractions. 
Let  him  turn  from  the  metaphysics,  the  ethics, 
and  the  poetry  of  these  brain-sick  theolo- 
gians, to  follow  the  Saviour's  footsteps  into 
the  press  of  mortal  misery,  through  scenes  of 
actual  conflict,  and  the  realities  of  faith  work- 
ing by  love.  Let  him  not  lose  himself  in  the 
chase  after  those  deep-seated  principles  of 
morality — that  inborn  purity,  or  that  silent 
suffrage  of  the  heart  in  unison  with  the  voice 
of  Heaven.  It  is  in  the  power  of  education 
to  educe  religion  from  our  nature,  just  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  philosophy  to  bring  the  sun- 
beams out  of  cucumbers. 

The   maxims   of  these  metaphysical   mo- 
ralists are  thus  attempted  to  be  explained 
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Iiy    thfir    |)mfcj»v>rs   \*luu    they  ctrndcsct-nd 
to  ftyKti-iimtic  n-aMiniii^.     Thrv  iniapiii*   an 
inti'Hur  nutiire  in  tlu*  runstitution  of  thin^ 
that    |)n)ni|)tK   ami    tli-tiTnum-s    t)u'    wul    to 
what  i>  \irtuous  juul  pure  ;   whilr  thi*  vanity 
and   nuM-ry  uf  hunuui   life  an*  the  constant 
ihenii'H    of    thi-ir    tUx-hunation.       Arcording 
to    thtin,  it    is  to  thf    |ktvit»i'    dis|>uMtions 
of  artificial  hocictv  and  the  want  of   n    ri^ht 
itlucution,    that    the  fntjiunt  interruptions, 
or    rather     the    general    disa|)jK>intinent    of 
these   natural    tendencies  towarils  moral  ]h  r- 
fection    is    to  Ir-  attributed.      Aeeoriling  to 
them,  the  work  of  man's  jH-rfirtihility  is  in 
hilt    <»wn     hanii>:     he  has  the  materials  and 
meann  within  himsilf  of  his  <iwn  spiritual  ex- 
altation ;  whether  it  Ik- destiny  or  divinity,  or 
what  els4\  thev  sav  not ;  l>ul  a  seminal  s<»nu«- 
thing  inherent  in  our  nature,  waiting  only  to 
Ik*  devel«»|Ktl  by  human  cultivation. 

In  winie  of  the  expositions  of  IV-stalozzi's 
system  of  etiucation,  amidst  much  pMnl,  is 
found  much  t»f  the  cjuackery  and  cahlmlisni  of 
these  (iennan  ethics.  It  is  »)ne  of  the  vehicles 
for  the  nostrums  of  that  empirical  shop,  whobe 
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opiates  make  our  heads  swim  with  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  In  what  recess  of  the  mind 
the  new  philosophy  has  found  the  "  vie  in- 
terieure,"    the    "  sens    interieur,"    and    the 
comfortable  truth  *'  que  Thomme  est  bon  par 
nature,"  he  only  can  tell  who  is  able  to  folio v/ 
these  sage  explorers  of  our  moral  constitution 
in  their  development  of  these  "  primitive  dis- 
positions."    They  have  sunk  their  shafts  too 
low  for  ordinary  intellect  to  venture :  they 
are    to  be  distrusted  as  much  as  the  other 
mining    speculations    of   the  day.     Unable, 
even  with    the    help  of  these  gentlemen,  to 
settle  whether   "  on  fait  le  bien  par  instinct 
ou  par  besoin,"  we  turn  to  the  humbling  doc- 
trines of  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  and  make 
the   best    of  our  way  out  of  the  circuit  of 
an  enthusiastic  morality,  within  which  every 
sciolist  may  take  his  seat  and  deliver  his  lec- 
tures. Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  this  authoritative 
announcement  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
this  vocation  to  the  proper  use  of  our  consti- 
tutional resources  and  native  capacities,  let  us 
repair  to  that  Gospel  which,  while  it  places 
before  us  our  own  pravity  and  perversity, gives 
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UK  a  ^'  cciiiimaiuliiu'nt  wliich  is  cxccc<lin|* 
broail,"'  luul  ofTiT*  "  a  lamp  to  our  fit-l  and 
:i  li^lit  to  our  iwitli." 

It  is  to  Ik-  lanunti-<l  that  Madamcdf  Stai'l 
has  afl'ordrd  the  aid  of  hi-r  {MtuiTfid  and  yrV' 
vailing  taKnt.s  towardh  rxaltinp  lui  uniiu-an- 
ing  enthu>iaMn  into  t)u>  ])huH>  of  n-hpon;  an 
i-nthuhiasni,  which  howi-ver  pun*  in  its  c\v- 
nu'nts,  trrniinatcs  bv  a  natural  j)ri>clivitv  of 
tJK'  hrart  in  sfntiniintal  silf-<'oni|ilatiiu  pro- 

^VIu•nl^  this  principli*,  so  s|H»cious  and 
so  false,  niav  have  derivitl  its  hirth  it 
wovdil  Ik-  titlious  to  intjuin-;  hut  we  may 
aflinn  that  it)  Ciennanv  it  has  I>een  most 
active  and  influenein^  ;  and  has  p;rown  with 
the  literature  of  that  eountry.  whieh  has 
Ik-ch  rxMuarkahlv  aclaptetl  to  pve  it  ojHTa- 
tion  and  e\|>ansi()n.  (tennanv  had  advanceti 
far  in  its  intelKrtual  canvr.  In-fore  it  could 
be  wiid  to  |M»ss«'SR  a  literature  of  its  own. 
A  ntronp  detenuinati«»ii  t^f  the  intellect  tc>- 
wanN  philosophv.  antl  particularly  the  ab- 
!»tract  and  metaphvsica],  was  always  a  distin- 
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guishing  feature  of  that  people.  An  infant 
literature  is  very  impressible;  and  when 
poetry  and  polite  learning  began  in  Germany 
to  be  the  objects  of  home  cultivation,  they 
were  mixed  with  the  refinements  of  a  philo- 
sophy, which  had  already  seated  herself  in  the 
chair.  A  wilderness  of  anomalous  thouo-hts 
and  roving  fancies  caught  and  fixed  in  wonder 
the  first  glances  of  their  infant  poesy.  And 
the  most  impassioned  species  of  composition, 
the  drama,  soon  reflected  the  taste  of  the 
nation  in  scenes  of  moral  extravagance,  mys- 
tical invention,  undisciplined  impulses,  and 
all  the  intricacies  and  excesses  of  dissembled 
sensuality. 

Thus  Germany,  if  not  the  source,  has  been 
the  great  patron  and  promulgator  of  an  order 
of  ideas,  loosened  and  at  large  from  the  con- 
trol of  testimony  and  authority,  and  only  to 
be  called  an  order  or  class,  as  meetins;,  under 
all  their  varieties,  in  the  one  common  and 
fatal  folly  of  looking  within  ourselves  and  into 
the  constitution  of  things  for  the  principles  of 
our  belief  and  practice.  Sentiment,  detached 
from  its  proper  basis,  has  become  a  servile 
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minister  of  tin-  |Missionm  giving  a  clrci-|)tiuufl 
inti-rt-bt  to  till'  iniM'hifVuuK  alK-rnitioiis  o(  the 
luart  and  the  |)ro|K'nMties  of  mere  unimal  na- 
ture.     Nothing  Ix-tter  tlum   thix   tinhaHowed  I 
pnxliut  can  ctime  of  an  ethuation  of  which  1 
real  Kriptural  reli;;ion  (1«h*s  ntit  constitute  the 
prevailinj^  ingretlii-nt.   No  system  of  etlucation  , 
can  |)ros|KT  whicli  leaves  out  that  which  is  the 
preat  anil  j)ro|KT  husiniiis  of  man.      In  vain  a 
principle  of  culture  is  j)ro|M)S4.il  to  us  which 
ha.-<  no  reference  to  the  end  for  which  we  were 
lM>m.   Its  maxims  anil  ilopiia.H  are  volatile  ami 
evanescent,  like  the   particles,  whatever   they 
are,  which  carry  ahriMid  the  virus  of  di.sea^e.  i 
Down  from  tlu-lnftv,  hut  un.sound  reveries  of! 
Madame  de  Stael,  through  all  the  dif|H'ning 
grades  of  (lerman  storv,    domestic    or   dra- 
matic, to  tlu-  ]H'stilent  ]H-n  of  that  unhappy  , 
ionl,  whose  genius  has  thrown  la>ting  reproach 
u|Min  the  literatun-  i»f  his  country  ;   thn)Ugh 
every  dis;;uise  and    every  niiHlification,    the 
lurking  disea.sc  In-trays  itsi'lf,  amidst   pjiint  i 
and   perfmnes,  by  the  invincible  scent   of  it* 
native  <piarry. 
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SECTION  VII. 

THE    MECHANIC    PHILOSOPHY. 

So  much  for  the  rehgion  of  the  heart,  and 
the  metaphysics  of  sentiment,  of  which  the 
principal  Doctors  are  of  the  German  school, 
from  which  our  Christian  householder  should 
be  warned  to  insulate  his  family.  But  it 
is  the  fate  of  religion  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  dangers.  She  is  only  safe  in  her 
own  element — humility ;  out  of  this  peaceful 
harbour  she  becomes  the  sport  of  winds.  She 
is  in  danger  on  the  side  of  abstraction  ;  she  is 
in  danger  on  the  side  of  induction.  At  the 
present  time,  and  in  our  own  country,  she  is 
in  some  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  a  strong  determination  to- 
wards inquii'ies,  experimental  and  material. 
The  ideal  philosophy,  it  is  true,  is  well  ex- 
changed for  a  more  substantial  and  experi- 
mental course  of  inquiry ;  but  scepticism  may 
germinate  upon  either  of  these  stocks.  Con- 
traries are  seldom  good  correctives  of  each 
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«»tlitr;  thi'V  an*  apt  l<»  cc»alf«f  in  a  lommon 
extraTn^mnci- :  tlu y  may  Ik*  **  riTtmciKil  in 
ruin."  Wi-  havi-  n-aMin  l«)  !k*  afruiil  of  a 
nu-chnnical  |)hilt>«>jiliy  |)UiJ»itl  to  e\ctss  J« 
it  now  Mt-niH  to  Ih.'  hv  mhuv  of  our  trading 
men  of  the  pn^nt  tinu* ;  and  as  it  ashurftUy 
was  by  most  t)f  thr  Inulin^  nu-n  of  tin*  rcvo- 
lutionary  tinu's  wl>itl»  have  hnrtlly  pme  by, 
in  a  ncighlHuirinp  country.  Tin- 1  n'nch  pby- 
siolof^ists  have  i\|mrti'<l  to  this  country  their 
faNhions  of  thinkiii;r  anil  disputing:  and  thu» 
an  exchisivi'  contmiplation  «)f  physicid  causes 
an  over-ri'liancc  on  fxjHTinjfntid  ditluction, 
a  dcpri-ciation  « if  moral  cNidrnrc,  aii  abusive 
exti'nsii»n  of  I^»rd  Hain)n*s  princijtK-s,  a  stuily 
of  natun-  that  leaves  out  nature's  (iihI,  a}>- 
|H-arM  to  characteris*-  the  o»urse  of  in(|uirv 
lo  which  the  pnend  mind  is  at  present 
industriouslv  dinvtetl  and  inijHlleti.  The 
"  march  of  intellect"  is  a  stunnin;;  phrajte, 
that  hnnllv  |>erniits  the  voice  of  pious  fon*- 
iMMlinp  to  Ik-  heard.  A  <<tudv  and  instruction 
which  terminate  in  extending  our  actpiaint- 
ance  with  the  capacities  and  pro|HTties  of 
matter,  and   find  tlieir  princijud  inducement 
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and  reward  in  the  increase  of  corporeal  grati- 
fication, or  which,  at  least,  are  entirely  ter- 
restrial and  temporary  in  their  objects,  do  not 
only  not  lead  to  the  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  by  every  true  patriot  and  lover 
of  the  soul,  but  afford  a  very  dubious  pledge 
and  promise  of  real  intellectual  advancement 
among  the  mass  of  our  population.  If  the 
value  of  mental  attainments  is  to  be  esti- 
mated with  reference  to  their  proper  end  and 
purpose,  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  divinity, 
and  of  the  duties  which  flow  from  that  know- 
ledge, are  surely  to  be  preferred  to  a  pro- 
ficiency in  sciences,  which  only  propose  to 
lay  nature  more  widely  under  contribution  to 
sense  and  appetite.  By  which  observations 
it  is  far  from  being  intended  to  treat  with  dis- 
respect inquiries  into  nature's  operations,  but 
to  insist  upon  the  danger  of  giving  them 
an  engrossing  influence,  to  the  exclusion  of 
better  things.  Take  two  persons  of  ordinary 
average  capacity  from  the  humbler  path  of 
life ;  put  the  one  under  the  exclusive  process 
of  instruction  in  physical  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  modern  method  of  ac- 

.  D  2 
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iiK-raiiii^   kmiHlttlpc  anidup  what  an*  called 

tin*    ojK-rativf    rla>j<-s  ami  Ifl  ihe  ollur  be 

taught    ffDJii  the  Hihle,  to  jutl^e  c»f  hilii!«elf, 

in  his  relatiiins  to  CiihI  anti  hixfi-lloM>;   let 

him  Ik-  taught  tluly  to  feel  the  worth  of  hi» 

soul,    the    extent    of  his  accountability,  his 

natural    corru])tion,    and    the  true  spiritual 

grounds  of  his  ho{K-  and  trust ;  and  let  this 

he  all  he  leafns,  or,  at  least,  his  preat  and 

enprossin;;  study,  and   it   will  Ik-  s(M>n  niani- 

festid,   which  of  tlusc   ^\\^*  jKTsons,  hy   the 

enlart^Muent    of    his    understanding  and  the 

pencral  invigoratiim  t»f  his  reas»)ninjj  |x)wers 

will   reflirt    the  greater  cntlit  tm  the   nieanit 

taken  to  improve  him  :   in  a  word,  which  will 

turn    out    the    more    M-nsihle    man,    in    the 

general  and  |Mipulnr  view  of  that  character. 

The  subject  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  It 
\%  {uiinful  to  stand  in  o|)|>o>ition  to  any  M-heme 
osti-U'.iblv  formeti  for  the  promotion  of  general 
intelligence;  but  still,  in  delineating  the  cha- 
racteristicH  of  any  of  the  great  o|K-ralionh 
now  in  action  for  the  improxement  of  (uir 
fellow  U-ingH,  it  is  dini(  ult  to  avoid  tlwilling 
a  little  h)nger  u|>on  certain  tendencies,  which 
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naturally  arise  out  of  arrangements  as  capti- 
vating in  their  sound  as  they  are  comprehen- 
sive in  their  consequences.  As  in  the  natural 
body,  particular  determinations,  strong  im- 
pulses, and  a  partial  distribution  of  organic 
action  are  the  occasions  of  disease,  so  in  the 
social  system  certain  morbid  phenomena  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  disturbing  influences, 
and  a  disproportionate  direction  of  its  enei-gies 
Society  seems  to  shake  either  with  fever  or 
fear,  while  the  whole  faculty  are  assembled 
about  her  in  clamorous  consultation,  with 
their  formidable  apparatus  of  laxatives,  alte- 
ratives, and  restoratives,  so  as  to  render  it 
altogether  doubtful  whether  she  is  to  die 
of  disease  or  the  curative  process.  Where 
matter  is  held  up  as  the  great  object  and  end 
of  inquiry,  and  sense  and  experiment  arrogate 
an  ascendancy  so  prevailing  as  to  throw  into 
disrepute  all  other  tests  of  truth,  or  guides  to 
knowledge,  sober  men  rationally  take  alarm. 
They  cannot,  perhaps,  distinctly  designate, 
or  decisively  demonstrate  the  danger  which 
they  apprehend ;  but  they  feel  an  inquietude 
in  the    contemplation    of  the  new  aspect  of 
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papular  inxtniction,  akin  tn  that  which  tlie 
cxpniuii«)n  c»f  certain  cnunlfnanccn  usunllv 
excite*.  Siinu  thin^,  tt>c»,  there  is  in  piiriit  ulur 
ph  y  Moduli  I  ii>«  which  ulann  onlv  bv  their 
Minilitiitle  to  thcMC  which  have  Ixiti  tih^iTx itl 
to  belong  to  certain  nuthorK  of  mischief  and 
nuMTV  ;  antl  these  are  often  safer  docunients 
to  po  u|)«>n  than  inferx-ncch  gn)iuuK"d  on  nion* 
le^^itimate  reasoning. 

rr«)m  the  pneral  tone  of  conversation  and 
stvle  of  expres-sion  on  this  subject,  it  d<H'8 
not  ap|x*ar  as  if  the  heart  were  the  soil  in 
which  the  seetls  «»f  thes*-  new  priMJuctH  wen.' 
to  lu'  sown,  or  tliat  truth,  as  it  has  Ikvn  rc- 
vealetl  to  us  ^*ere  to  have  it»  OMvndancv  ac- 
knowleti^iil  in  this  catholic  scheme  {»f  n«- 
finement.  Ami  vet,  without  this  a>cendancv 
fully  acknowlitlpe<l,  it  may  Ik*  doubtetl  whe- 
ther all  the  teaching  in  the  worKl  will  do  any 
thinp  but  stuff  the  minds  of  the  laiM>urin^ 
da-'iM'H  with  the  l»eppirly  refuse  of  atheistical 
phili»s4iphv  and  revolutionary  ]>olitics,  warp 
them  out  of  their  propi-r  ])lace,  pnijia^atc 
conceit  and  discontent,  inHame  tlic  presump- 
luouMieHH  of  pride,   and  arm   the  |x>wer8  of 
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malevolence.  There  is  a  blessed  condition 
annexed  by  Divine  promise  to  holy  teaching, 
and  to  holy  teaching  only, — "  all  thy  children 
shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall 
be  the  peace  of  thy  children." 

The  expedients  now  in  operation,  or  in  pre- 
paration, may  be  variously  viewed.  To  some 
they  afford  a  subject  of  calculation,  in  what 
ratio  the  brain  may  be  made  productive,  under 
a  given  stimulus ;  others  are  satisfied  with  a 
vague  impression,  that  any  impulse  given 
to  the  human  mind  must  necessarily  propel 
it  in  a  course  of  advancement ;  and  that  it  is 
only  to  create  a  talking,  reading,  and  dis- 
puting population,  to  secure  the  progress  of 
the  cause  of  truth.  Some  look  with  com- 
placency upon  a  state  of  mental  fermentation, 
as  involving  the  elements  of  political  change, 
the  seeds  of  a  new  produce  of  ideas,  and  the 
generation  of  a  new  strength  in  the  country  ; 
while  others  anticipate  moral  perplexity  and 
mischief  from  this  plebeian  philosophy,  deem- 
ing it  safer  that  those  who  subsist  by  manual 
labour  should  take  at  least  their  spiritual 
learning  from    authorised    instructors,  than 
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tliul  tluv  >lu>ul(l  Ih"  lift  lo  rove  at  lar;;t*  in  a 
rt'giun  ovfr«»|>ri-tt(l  with  contiipoiiH  iTr»»r. 

\\  liativiT  ^riniiul  tlu-r*.*  mav  be  fc»r  any  of 
thvAc  appreluMiMuns  <ir  ex}K-(-tationK  of  jjosi- 
tivc  evil  «»r  pkkI,  from  the  tharacter  ami 
tenth ncv  of  anv  of  tmr  new  in>titi)tions  the 
Chri>tian  ))hihmthro|ti!,t  ean  propiostirate 
success  from  no  phm  of  |)iihlic  instriution 
which  eaimot  chiim  (itnl  for  its  2>atron.  To 
him  it  will  seem  to  be  a  soiuul  principle,  that 
man  must  Ik-  dealt  \siih,  not  merely  as  a  re- 
lipous  lKin<;,  but  a.s  Ix'lonjfin^  to  a  ]Kruliar 
(lis|K-n.s:ition,  from  which  uuist  flow  all  his 
maxims  of  moral  truth  ;  that  the  purjKises  (»f 
universal  education  can  never  In'occtMnplishixl 
without  a  s|Kti(ic  and  |Hr|K*tual  reference  to 
t)ie  one,  supreme,  authentic  ukmIi  1  ;  that  as 
the  In^st  learning;  for  the  rich,  is  that  which 
U'st  (pialifies  them  to  be  piides  to  the  (Kxir; 
Mi  ftir  the  |KKir,  that  which  s<H»nest  carries 
them  to  the  Mmrci's  of  comfort  and  content- 
ment, iluty  and  jx-ace;  which  asks  f(»r  few 
inteniiis>ions  <»f  lalxmr,  but  makes  its  pauses 
It-freshing' ami  impr«»vinp  ;  in  short,  that  the 
wiMlom   for  the  nudtitude  is  not  the  wisdom 
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of  the  porch  or  the  academy,  but  that  which 
"  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,"  and  opens 
her  school  to  every  variety  of  condition,  with- 
out interruption,  without  disturbance,  without 
excess ;  that  the  only  proper  impelling  power 
for  giving  motion  and  effect  to  all  the  new 
machinery  of  public  instruction  must  be,  if 
any  good  is  to  come  from  it,  the  genuine 
purpose  of  educating  the  soul  for  another 
state,  and  widening  the  foundations  of  human 
hope. 

The  crude  materials  of  an  inapplicable 
knowledge  lie  in  the  mind  only  to  ferment, 
perhaps  to  mount  in  noxious  exhalation,  or 
perhaps  to  vegetate  in  poisonous  luxuriance. 

The  best  way  of  estimating  the  value  of 
philosophy  to  man,  independently  of  divine 
communications,  is  to  consider  what  it  has 
done  for  him  with  respect  to  his  real  intellec- 
tual advancement,  and  his  right  understanding 
of  his  prospects,  relations,  and  duties.  The 
heathen  world  had  philosophy  enough,  but 
did  their  philosophy  enable  them  to  raise  any 
one  intelligible  or  consistent  theory  of  our 
intellectual  or  moral  constitution  ?     And  is 

d5 
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it  not  viTV  aj>|Min"nt,  ihat  whalivcr  clear  iu- 
telligincv  «K-ca.Hi»miillv  Uams  out  through  llu' 
ilvnM.'  obiM-uritv  of  tlu'ir  vrilii  niui  contnulic- 
torv  Kvriti'ints  it  wax  thi*  Mnall  n.Mnaiiiin<;  li^ht 
of  an  original  n-vrlatitm,  which  the  tUpravitv 
of  our  fallen  nature,  left  to  itM-lf,  had  not 
lux'n  able  wholly  to  ohlitemtc r'  Man,  uith 
all  his  philoMtphv,  could  never  rais(>  his 
hjKtndatiou  to  an  eternity  ah^volvinl  from 
matter.  Neither  the  |M»n-h  nor  the  academy 
could  carry  their  students  In'yond  this  Imun- 
darv.  The  worKl  hy  wistlom  knew  notCttKl, 
nor  was  it  otherwise  discoveretl  than  hy  faith 
in  hih  revelation,  that  the  univerM.*  was  fram- 
e<l  hv  the  word  of  (fod,  and  that  the  thinpi 
which  are  sivn  were  not  nuide  from  the 
thing's  which  tlo  a|)|)ear.  The  first  verse 
«if  the  Hihle  taught  a  truth.  t«»  whii  h  all  the 
ciilliYtive  wistlom  of  nuui  without  the  Hihle 
Han  ni*ver  altaine<l. 

Ipiorant  of  the  creation,  i^i>onint  of  the 
Creator,  and  ipiorant  of  the  true  derivative 
Alandanl  of  moral  pnmI  and  evil,  man.  through 
all  his  aff.'n  o(  alMTration  fnnn  the  pure  source 
of  instruction,   Iuls   Ihim  \ainlv  eNph)ring  in 
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the  dark  his  beginning  and  his  end.  Reve- 
lation alone  resolved  the  problem.  It  told 
him  that  God,  by  a  simple  volition,  spoke 
the  world  into  existence, — that  His  will  is 
equally  the  law  of  the  material  and  moral 
world,  prescribing  to  things  inanimate  their 
predicaments  of  rest  and  motion,  and  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  human  actions  by  ex- 
clusive reference  to  his  own  righteous  and 
paramount  command. 

Now  it  is  very  wonderful  that  with  this 
triumphant  fact  before  his  eyes,  attesting  the 
grand  verity  of  the  helpless  condition  of 
human  reason  without  a  divine  communica- 
tion, man  should  still  be  affecting  to  draw  his 
wisdom  from  his  own  resources.  This  is 
that  perverse  humanity,  which,  by  the  con- 
fession of  an  almost  infidel  worshipper  of 
philosophy,  has  always  inwardly  resisted  the 
divine  commission  ;*  and  this  is  that  libertine 
spirit  of  unbelief  in  man,  which,  in  the  words 
of  an  excellent  advocate  of  divine  truth, 
though  it  discerns  the  light,  will  not  acknow- 

*  Shaftesbury's  Charact.  vol.  1.  Ellis  on  Divine  Things, 
&c.  263. 
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K-«l;^  ur  admit  it.  I*hili>s<>{>liy,  that  lins  never 
bcx'i)  able  tt>  fiiul  either  )M-^iniiin^  or  etui,  in 
her  wild  wanilerinpt  anion^t  her  elements, 
ujul  nuiiilHTH,  und  utoniK ;  her  space,  her  ple- 
num, her  vacuum,  her  c|Unniitie>  and  (|uali- 
tiets  her  tempLTamentn  und  aflV-ctioni^  tif 
IxHJies  and  her  thous;uul  uther  untani^jhle 
and  unintelligible  naturini  and  eaUpi)rieH, 
>-till  iinds  in  the  vain  imaf^inalions  nf  men  an 
obstinate  reco«rnition  of  her  arn>^ant  |>reten- 
hion.s  to  be  consiilereil  as  the  wiurcc  of  that 
uisdcim,  which  slie  has  only  niarnnl  juul  falsi- 
funl  «-s  it  |>u-*setl  through  her  hands  in  the 
lon^  )HTiiKl  of  her  dreary  tlomination. 

After  the  signal  failure  of  human  philoMv 
phy,  in  her  undertaking  to  bring  men  to  a 
knowletlge  of  themselves  that  luunan  teach- 
ing hhould  still,  ill  the  face  of  all  ex|Hrience, 
enter  u|H)n  its  work  in  a  spirit  of  indifference 
to  (IikI  and  his  revelation,  is  among  the  im- 
ainbiguouH  pnMifs  of  the  natural  resistance  of 
the  carnal  will  to  the  trstimony  of  facts,  mul- 
tiplied through  ages  of  dis.'ip]Miintment.  Such 
teaching  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  source 
from  nhich   it    is  tlerivitl.     Amidst   all  our 
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boasts  of  mechanic  improvement,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  art,  we  shall  find  ourselves  going, 
under  such  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
into  that  elementary  disorder,  which  keeps 
kingdoms,  and  commonwealths,  and  commu- 
nities, in  unceasing  agitation  and  inquietude. 
If  it  be  important  to  bring  the  ignorant  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  foundation  of  our 
success  must  be  laid  in  his  own  express  mani- 
festation of  himself.  The  investigation  of  his 
works  has  never  conducted,  and  never  can 
conduct  men  to  the  great  Artificer  :  He  is 
alone  his  own  revealer.  "  In  his  light  shall 
Ave  see  light."  And  truly  has  it  been  said 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  that  "  as  the  sun  cannot  be  seen 
but  by  its  own  light,  so  neither  can  God  be 
savingly  known  but  by  his  own  revealing."* 
His  works,  when  his  word  has  revealed 
Him,  and  not  before,  draw  his  character 
nearer  to  our  view,  and  show  Him  to  be  '*a 
God  at   hand,   and  not    a   God  afar  ofF."t 

*  See  also  the  same  similitude,  Plat.  Rep.  6,  p.  483. 
"  As  the  eye  cannot  see  the  sun  but  by  its  own  light,  so 
TO  'ov  is  to  be  contemplated  only  by  his  own  illumination. 

t  Jer.  xxiii.  23. 
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.MattiT  nnd  motion,  nnd  the  jjlorii***  of  the 
%-isihli*  world,  arv  tin*  liiTaldri  to  proi-Iaim  his 
august  titles;  hut  to  wonihip  Ilini,  uiul  to 
knou  hJH  will,  and  to  ddi^dit  in  his  |KTfei-- 
tions  and  to  jMint  after  his  hlessednetis  arc 
endowments  and  dis|K)siti(»nK  iiii]mrt«.il  only 
by  the  testin)oi)ii*H  He  has  ^iven  us  <if  him- 
self,  in  the  fonn  of  tlirect  demouittrution  and 
divine  utterance.  It  is  not,  tlun,  from  the 
IJihle  of  the  world,  hut  from  the  word  of  the 
world's  Creator,  that  our  preat  seheme  of 
universal  instruction  can  alone  derive  its  safe 
and  authentic  success:  and  were  the  philo- 
sophy of  matter  to  l>e  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
public  teachers  *'c  should  soon  s*-e  around 
us  a  jiopulation  receiving,  as  new  truths,  the 
prtKs  conceits  and  stale  ermrs  of  aiu-ient  ig- 
norance, and  replunpinp  into  the  ])ollutions 
of  sophistry  and  sensualisnu  Such  cidtiva- 
tors  of  the  vineyard  may  l(M)k  for  pra|K*s,  hut 
it  will  prtKlucc  them  ncithinp  hut  wild  fjra|Ks. 
That  the«e  consi-quences  may  not  reward 
the  spurious  philanthropy  «)f  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  canu-st  hojx"  of  the 
writer  of  these  |»apcH;   hut    the  only  certain 
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way  of  obviating  such  consequences,  is  to 
promote  a  direct  instruction  in  scriptural  and 
vital  knowledge  among  those  who  are  to  live 
by -the  labour  of  their  hands,  in  opposition  to 
that  unholy  dogma  which  dictates  a  general 
and  secular  education,  as  a  preparative  to  the 
introduction  of  Christian  doctrines.  With 
the  poorer  classes,  the  Gospel  is  the  end  and 
means  of  instruction.  Practical  religion  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  their  proper  discipline ; 
it  is  the  most  rapid  way  of  generating  an  in- 
tellectual character  among  them :  if  it  prompt 
to  other  inquiries  and  attainments,  as  it  will 
often  do,  the  great  point  is  at  the  same 
time  secured,  of  bringing  those  attainments 
into  subserviency  to  a  godly  conscience  ;  it 
keeps  the  heait  whole,  the  affections  chaste, 
and  the  practice  steady ;  it  may  not  excite 
genius,  but  it  exercises  wisdom  ;  and  if  it  do 
not  multiply  the  possibilities  of  eventual  ex- 
cellence, it  secures  the  realities  of  actual 
good. 

It  is  among  God's  plain  appointments,  that 
popular  ignorance  is  not  to  be  dispelled  by  a 
secular,   or  even  a  philosophical    education. 
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IJy  throwing  in  certain  inpnnliints  wliich 
gi-ncriil  iHlucution  niav  furni!.li,  it  may  be 
madi*  tu  \xt\\  and  buhiiK-,  to  fiinu-  and  nKir— 
but  it  Mill  Ik-  ipioranti-  htill,  in  a  nion*  turbid 
and  noxiouti  btatc.  Nunc  of  that  knouliHl^t' 
uliic-li  lavs  till-  foundation  of  ^otxl  mi^hlvuir- 
IumhI,  kind  habits,  }M)litic*al  i-ontrntitlnci»s  ami 
moral  tilKtlii-ncc,  u ill  Ik*  the  ri'sult ;  while 
nundnrs  will  be  adiKtl  to  thetlu|K*s  of  inflatn- 
niatorv  falschoiKls,  and  the  victims  of  a  de- 
bauching press.  No  <;tKKl  can  come  of  any 
discipline  for  the  common  ]>eo])K-,  but  that 
which  nuiv  optn  their  eves  lo  their  awful 
prinlicamcnt  a,s  accountable  creatures. 

Hut  to  come  a  little  more  to  points.  Has 
not  the  prevjiilin^  dis|K)sition  towards  physical 
impiiries  phkIucihI  an  inordinate  ami  contu- 
macious spirit  of  research,  imdi-r  the  pretext 
of  an  unlimitt*d  love  of  truth.-'  IIa.s  it  not, 
in  »on>e  dej^n-e,  ixrplexiHl  the  ^reat  land- 
marks by  which  the  jirovinces  of  mathematical 
aiul  moral  evidence  are  authenticallv  dividiil.'' 
Has  it  not  tendetl  to  make  num  himself  tcxi 
unresiTviilly  a  subject  of  cx)K'rinunt  .'  Has 
it  not  letl  man\  Ut  rcjjard  their  s|HXMes  as  an 
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object  of  natural  history,  an  aggregation  of 
functions,  and  mind  as  the  mere  result  of 
structure  and  organisation  ? 

According  to  the  maxims  of  a  new  school, 
rising  into  credit  amongst  us,  all  is  hence- 
forward to  be  done  by  the  mechanism  of  in- 
stitutions ;  and  the  blessings  we  are  to  look 
for,  are  to  be  the  fruit  of  organic  contrivance, 
artificial  teaching,  and  political  arrangement. 
We  are  to  be  the  authors  of  our  own  feli- 
city ;  physically  good  and  great ;  creatures 
of  a  new  creation ;  with  external  nature  for 
our  Deity;  with  souls  unspiritualized,  or 
superseded  by  material  energies.  There 
is  to  be  no  place  in  the  system  of  our  so- 
phists, for  the  old  wisdom  of  which  Seneca 
says,  that  it  is  large  and  spacious,  and  re- 
quires room — "Laxum  Spatium, — totum  pec- 
tus— nee  dabit  se  in  has  angustias."  That 
old  wisdom  suggests,  that  things  good  in 
themselves  become  rubbish  and  litter  when 
out  of  place ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  when 
the  philosophy  of  matter  is  proposed  to  the 
people,  as  the  great  end  and  fulfilment  of 
their  being  and  destination.     That  old  wis- 
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doin  tells  us  that  wi*  may  as  well  uttciiipt  to 
ailil  a  cuhit  to  a  inan'H  staturt*,  a»  to  raiMr  his 
clmracttr  in  this  way  ;  and  that  if  wc  would 
elfvalf  our  fillow-iiifu  to  a  hi;;lur  sta^  t>f 
di;:nity,  we  must  deal  with  them  a*  iK-iiip* 
niiulr  ftir  eternity,  aiul  endeavour  to  extend 
their  views  of  themselve«  to  that  sco|k*  and 
latitude :  nothing;  debases  a  hunuui  Ix-ing 
more  than  a  diriTtion  of  his  mind  to  the 
means  of  multiplvin;^  the  instruments  of 
sense  and  a]i)K.'tite. 

Every  |KTiotl  in  our  national  history  has 
it>  mond  and  mental  chiiracteristics.  The 
e)KK-h  through  whieh  wc  are  now  }Nissing 
Ikis  seNenil  marks  which  distinguish  it,  of 
very  various  luul  contrary  tendencies;  but 
there  is  one  of  very  predominating  influence, 
which  has  at  once  a  tendency  to  neutralize 
what  is  gtMKl,  ami  to  pive  activity  to  those 
projK'rties  of  our  evil  nature  which  are  most 
prcLTtiant  with  moral  and  s<K'ial  disorder.  A 
{H-tulant  eapemess  for  changi-,  the  result  of 
national  conceit,  a|)|M-ju's  to  have  taken  hold 
of  the  public  mind  ;-~founde{l  for  the  mo>t 
jMirt   u|>on  sundry  mtvhanicul   imjirovcments 
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which,  in  exchange  for  the  regular  distribu- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  employment,  of  in- 
ternal quiet,  of  sweet  herbage,  of  pleasant 
scenery,  and  the  green  domains  of  nature, 
have  given  us  the  means  of  rapid  locomotion, 
identified  town  with  country,  added  largely 
to  the  sum  of  imaginary  wants,  and  multi- 
plied, by  new  excitements,  the  covetous  arts 
of  animal  existence. 

Whether  our  manufactured  goods  and 
fabrics  are  the  better  or  worse  in  conse- 
quence of  these  boasted  improvements,  or 
whether  at  all,  or  in  what  degree,  or  in  what 
respect,  we  are  gainers  by  our  sooty  pro- 
cesses and  inventions,  or  by  the  lines,  inden- 
tures and  intersections  whereby  the  face  of 
nature  has  been  disfigured,  I  will  not  dispute ; 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  mind  of  solid 
speculation  will  discover,  in  the  smoke  and 
din  of  new  undertakings,  having  no  ^\ider 
scope  or  higher  aim  than  the  gratification  of 
the  senses,  any  clear  indications  of  that  spe- 
cies of  improvement,  which  adds  to  the 
dignity  or  felicity  of  the  spiritual  or  moral 
estate  of  man. 
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Other  ctniM.'tjUfncfH  of  this  nifchaninil 
cuniinution  wi*  may  have  rfasun,  at  mi  dis- 
tant tiiiu",  t«>  tlfplore :  the  fffirl  oln'atly  c»l>- 
aervahli-,  is  the  inflation  of  our  national 
vanity,  wliieh,  mi<«takinp[  the  "  knowUd^* 
that  jMiirrlh  up"  for  a  p-neral  |>ro;xrt*x*ion 
of  inttlUtt,  tnnjs  aside  from  that  true  hut 
lews  presumptuous  knowKil^^e,  "  which  i-* 
a  wi'll-sprin^  of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it,** 
and  wherehy  "  the  heart  of  the  wise  teaeheth 
hi>     mouth,    and    addeth     learning     to    h\> 

The  knowledjjc  «)f  whieli  wo  stand  m«»st 
in  nird,  is  self-knowled<^\  hut  in  whieh 
tlure  ean  Ik'  hut  little  h«»pe  of  advancement 
until  instructi<in  in  its  pencral  tendency  sliall 
Ik-  more  directly  oppositl  to  fpiritua/  igno- 
rance, and  Ik*  in  cIoM-r  aflinitv  with  the 
realities  of  a  In-in^  awfidlv  placnl  hetwii-n 
sin  and  sacrifice,  justice  and  mercy,  death 
and  life,  hell  and  heaven. 

These  intinuitions  are  thrown  out  hv  way 
of  pneral  caution  a;;ainst  the  danp-nnis  in- 
ntads  of  uticnce,  on  that  s;icre<l  /ground,  into 
which    mcMlcrn    philosophy   i>    iM-ginning    t»» 
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introduce  the  "  dry  bones  of  her  diagram?, 
and  the  smoke  of  her  furnaces." 

Let  the  Christian  householder  be  warned 
to  trench  around  some  of  his  indigenous  con- 
victions ;  and  to  let  it  be  one  amonff  the 
number,  that  "  man  was  formed  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground ;  "  that  his  IMaker 
"  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life," 
and  that  thus  "  he  became  a  livino-  soul." 

If  God  is  a  thinking  Being,  what  necessary 
dependence  can  intelligence  have  upon  or- 
ganized matter,  or  animal  substance  ? 

There  are  other  notions  hovering  about 
this  focus  of  philosophical  intensity,  which 
are  hardly  of  dignity  enough  to  be  dangerous. 
Folly  ferments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mis- 
chief, as  flies  swarm  in  the  atmosphere  of  in- 
fection. Little  more,  perhaps,  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  mind  from  the  fever  of  phre- 
nology, than  to  keep  its  chambers  clean  and 
ventilated. 

But  if  this  will  not  do,  it  may  be  worth 
a  greater  exertion  to  keep  this  mockery  of 
science  out  of  the  family.  Young  minds  and 
low  capacities  are  captivated  by  easy  methods 
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of  aojuirin^  (li.stiiuti«>n.  Tomnjiin-  is  shdrtor 
than  to  tnlriilate  ;  to  tltvidc-  than  to  incjuire. 
Life  i»  brief  and  htiicJy  wi-ariMnne;  nmnv  feel 
the  greater  practic«l>ility  of  iK'ing  overwiso 
than  wise,  and  that  it  i>  more  ea«v  to  run  l>c- 
forc  the  judiciouH  than  t«»  rank  with  them  ; 
ti)  p)  where  they  dare  not  follow,  than  to 
submit  to  their  guidance. 


SEC'IION    \III. 

rmi.AVTmtoi'ii    i  \i  F'«>>j  •«. 

Is  tracing;  the  j)r«»jxT  path  of  the  Christian 
pentlenmn,  the  subjivts  hist  aUuded  to  have 
ineijjentally  rross«tl  our  \»av.  Itre«juiresa 
cautious  tread  to  In-  wife  in  these  times. 
Many  misleading  light-s  glimmer  on  the  right 
hand  and  <»n  the  Kfi,  to  Intrav  lis  into  swamps 
and  (juagmin  s  'I'he  atmosphere  of  religion 
itstlf  is  fidl  of  vajMiurs  and  false  fires.  I  low- 
evor  Htnmg  and  stea«ly  its  pro]KT  light,  many 
imietirs  gather  roiuul   it  and   disturb  its  in- 
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fluence.  In  the  midst  of  much  activity,  much 
moral  ebullition,  a  singleness  and  integrity  of 
purpose  may  be  wanting.  The  mass  and  mo- 
mentum of  the  public  mind  may  be  parcelled 
out  till  its  force  is  frittered  away.  Societies, 
schemes, and  institutions;  committees  and  sub- 
committees may  teem  and  swarm  upon  the 
floor  of  the  religious  world;  charities  may  jostle 
and  cross  each  other;  there  maybe  the  dust  and 
smoke  and  din  of  philanthropy ;  school  may 
rival  school,  and  teachers  canvass  for  scholars ; 
there  may  be  the  bazaar  and  the  ball ;  much 
female  commotion  and  fair  impertinence ;  the 
daughters  of  Zion  in  all  their  bravery  of 
attire,  sitting  at  their  stands  and  stalls,  and 
forgetting  to  blush  in  their  pious  work  of  traffic 
and  exposure :  but  still  the  crowning  end  and 
proper  design  of  all  this  stir  and  agitation 
may  be  lost  sight  of,  or  scarcely  mentioned, 
or  faintly  avowed.  Talk  of  the  souFs  con- 
cern and  Code's  glory;  of  making  the  Saviour 
known;  of  sending  through  a  world  of  sin 
the  healing  proclamation  of  the  Gospel ;  of 
giving  to  the  poor  the  learning  that  belongs 
to  them  by  the  charter  of  their  spiritual  de- 
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htiimtion,  nnd  vou  iiuiy  fiiul  that  you  have 
tourluti  u{M)i)  n  tlu-nu*  to  which  all  this  lo> 
qunciotis  activity  hn»  little  tlintinct  rcfcn-nif : 
a  tluiiu*  it  is  thul  coinprisi's  nil  that  is  va- 
luahlo  antl  mhiiuI  in  any  n-lij^tius  or  chari- 
tahli'  uiuliTtakin^;  hut  it  Icavi-s  out  the  pic- 
turi>M|ue  ami  c:iptivatin^  |>art«  ami  ailini- 
nistt-rs  nothing  to  a  uu>rc  m'gtxrialing  ami 
intcrnuiltllin;;  cp>tisiu. 

To  distinguish  the  sjxfious  and  the  sjmrk- 
linj;  from  the  solid  and  useful,  is  an  exercise 
of  discrimination  of  great  ini|M)rtiince  to  the 
Christian  gentleman  in  his  famiU.  Home 
i>,  after  all,  his  nearest  concern,  and  should 
Ik-  the  main  concern  of  her  <in  uluim  the  dig- 
nilv  of  home  de|H-nds.  A  vai;rant  charity 
hut  ill  comjx-niiates  for  a  deM-rtetl  hearth,  a 
distractitl  economy,  and  a  lo«>se  domestic  pw 
vernnu-nt.  The  moral  landsca|H>  is  im|Krfect 
without  a  f^MH\  foregniund  :  it  is  that  which 
givpK  value  to  the  distant  scenery.  Home  id 
the  nucleUA  of  national  morality.  Popular 
nuftings  and  the  l)u>tle  «»f  manai^rinunt,  are 
apt  to  usurp  upon  th«»'H-  duties  which,  if  de- 
fectively  jHTfonneil,  leave  stKiety  in  want  of 
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that  primary  nourishment  which  is  not  to  be 
superseded  by  artificial  substitutes.  The  mo- 
ther should  be  the  moon  of  her  little  world, 
and  recruit  her  horn  from  the  source  of  ge- 
nuine illumination  :  her  light  so  borrowed, 
and  so  dispensed,  is  soft,  serene,  and  holy ; 
and  her  influence  flows  out  from  a  centre  of 
interior  loveliness,  till  it  fills  the  circle  with 
which  she  is  surrounded.  But  while  all  are 
for  educating  all,  specific  culture  may  lie  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  simple,  tender  task  of  ma- 
ternal management  is  ill  exchano-ed  for  the 
ambulatory  and  ambitious  range  of  distant 
objects. 

It  is  true,  that  sometimes  the  outer  verge  of 
that  partition  which  separates  the  provinces  of 
moral  duty  has  been  trodden  by  the  gentler  sex 
with  a  singularity  of  usefulness;  but  in  general 
the  Christian  mother  carries  in  her  bosom  the 
sense  of  an  accumulating  arrear,  which  in- 
creases with  every  step  in  the  path  that  leads 
her  from  her  home  and  its  warm  precincts. 
The  Christian  gentleman's  family  should  be 
a  concentrated  family,  always  acting  in  com- 
bination, and  with  a  steady  union  of  purpose 
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ill  the  work  of  practical  pirty.  It  tlu-ii  acts 
upon  society  with  a  collective  ftirce,  wliich 
^ivi-«  it  an  influence  liartl  to  be  n-j»i>tiil. 
Hilt  if  its  integrality  Ik*  broken  into  {uirts 
however  M*|Miratelv  noinul,  yet  not  hanii(»- 
nioublv  conijioMti,  its  movements  arr  \ncil- 
lutin^',  ami  its  effects  fechlr  ami  fiipti\e.  A 
Chrihtiuu  geiitU-man  shoulil  Ik-  the  C"orvphtt*U8 
of  his  housi-holil ;  to  vvliose  example  all  alM>iit 
him  shoulil  res|M)nil  in  happy  relipous  con- 
cortl.  This  i.s  the  jicrfection  of  domestic 
felicity. 


SKCTION   IX. 

KI>rt  ATION    <'l     IMl     (  UniNTIAN    (;K\Tl.».M  A  N. 

'riiKRK  is  a  strange  want  of  adaptation  in 
our  scholastic  institutions  to  the  pr«.Kliu- 
tion  of  a  character  at  all  answirin^  to  the 
('hn^tian  mixlel  :  none  of  our  metluKls  Kail 
up  to  it.  To  kifp  the  projXT  ilestiny  of  man 
in  the  virw  of  a  child;  to  prisent  life  as  a 
whole  to  his  contemplation,  and  as  a  pft  Ik*- 
stowcil  for  a  certain  end  ;   to  inculcate  a  prin- 
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ciple  of  steady  direction ;  to  fill  the  soul  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  claims  upon  it  and  of 
its  essential  relations  and  affinities;  to  set  in 
their  right  order  the  first  impelling  powers ; 
to  institute  a  determinate  progression  ;  to  place 
before  each  his  personal  vocation ;  and  to  open 
in  clear  perspective  the  lines  of  specific  duty 
comprehended  in  the  great  practical  plan  of 
Christian  morality,  a^e  things  unthought  of 
in  our  schools  of  highest  reputation  for  the 
formation  of  gentlemen.  If  Christianity  be 
true,  and  if  it  do  really  involve  all  that  is  most 
worthy  of  attainment,  the  education  of  the 
country  is  rotten  at  the  core.  It  has  no  pro- 
spective or  final  connexion  Avith  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  commutative  forbearance  and 
love,  nor  is  any  one  of  the  constituents  of  St. 
Paul's  definition  of  charity  included  in  its 
scope  or  contemplation.  In  many  of  our 
great  schools  it  is  even  forgotten  that  life  is 
a  functional  gift ;  that  we  breathe  to  think, 
and  think  to  act  in  a  prescribed  course  of 
duty  and  charity :  that  it  is  our  great  busi- 
ness to  know  and  practise  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  us,  and  to  start  in  the  career  of  life 
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as  camlidalt-*  for  hi»  fcirpivinciMi ;  that  each  of 
us  has  a  |M)st  to  maintain,  a  ntation  to  (ill,  a 
jMirt  to  act,  a  fearful  rrsjMinsihility  to  vn- 
fjuintrr.  WarjKtl  h\  tht-M?  t-rnirs  of  ilis. 
lipliiu'  from  the  true  line  of  dij^'ity  and 
nuMlfstv,  a  juvenile  thronp  is  successivelv 
mixing;  at  random  >«ith  our  lK'ard(.-<i  {M*]iula- 
tion,  hrinpni;  with  them  frl•^h  in)|>ortati<ins 
of  anti-<hristian  ha!)it>v  the  natural  prmhicl 
of  a  (itjlitinj;,  fa^^in<;,  flopping  system,  alter- 
nntinij  iKtwet-n  slavery  and  tyranny;  where 
if  a  knowjetlge  of  the  world  is  gainwl  hy 
antiv*i])ation,  jireecK-ity  in  vice  maintains  at 
least  a  parallel  pnipress.  They  ct>me  forth 
to  the  world  Christians  in  name,  hut  heathens 
in  pnjudice,  furnishetl  with  an  estimate  of 
life  and  its  l)lessinijs,  alike  inconsistent  with 
their  |)ro|xr  relation  to  man,  and  their  bajv 
tismal  covenant  with  (tiMJ. 

The  anuivments  of  our  p>ntlemen  arc  the 
mirror  in  which  the  state  of  etlucation  in  the 
c<»untrv  is  reflecti**!.  Some  of  them  may  Ik- 
of  a  virtuous.  Mime  of  an  inntvent  character, 
and  some  of  no  character  at  all ;  hut  the 
;jreater  mnidHT  of  them  are  stec|H*d  in  the 
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depravity  of  our  nature,  and  of  a  crimson 
colour.  The  persecution  of  inferior  animals, 
a  rutljless  entertainment  furnished  by  their 
forced  exertions,  brawling  festivities,  and 
impure  spectacles,  still  form  the  prevailing 
portion  of  man's  delights  in  this  largely  edu- 
cated covmtry.  In  mass  and  quantity  no  na- 
tion upon  earth  can  boast  of  such  provisions 
for  the  moral  and  literary  education  both  of 
the  rich  and  poor:  our  established  religion  is 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel;  and  our  great 
seminaries  of  learning  are  in  theoretical 
union  with  its  principles:  but  where  are  the 
schools  wherein  the  precepts  and  injunctions 
ef  our  religion  are  explicitly,  consistently, 
and  systematically  recognized  and  acted 
upon;  or  where  a  grammatical  error  or  a 
false  quantity  is  not  a  greater  delinquency 
than  the  breach  of  a  commandment.'^  Can 
it  be  affirmed  of  any  of  our  public  schools 
that  any  system  exists  in  them  for  placing 
virtue,  reason,  and  religion  above  force,  and 
tyranny,  and  passion  ?  Fine  things  may  be 
said  of  them  at  anniversary  dinners,  or  where 
there  may  be  an  interest  or  pride  in  compli- 
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inrntin^  the  Rcenes  of    our  Imvish   niliii'vi*- 
ineiits   ami    unworn    wnsihilitit-K ;  but    it   i« 
ncviTtlult^M    hmuiitahlv  true    that,    except 
•otne  Rtntttl  extfritir  ohserviinccs  of  rrlipt>n, 
vfstiifcii  t>f  thoir  priiuitivi-  ilesipnatitJii,  (with 
what     hu»;^uor     jHrfonm-d  I)    no     phui    is  in 
prattiral    t)|K»n»tion    in   ajiy  of    our    national 
flcniinaric's  for    adjuHtin^    the   In-haviour   of 
the  youths  to  their  vocation   a.s    Christiaiiti, 
or  even  teachint;  theni  to  hve  to^'ther  eon- 
fonnablv  to  the  standani  of  tlu- In'st  heathen 
morality.     The  whole  plan  and  eharacter  of 
these  estahlislunents  are  opposcil  to  anv  such 
views.     Their   niaehinerv  inav  Ik*  pootl   for 
the  pnunotion  of  cla.ssie  literature  ;  hut  to  the 
formation  of  ha))its  the  ineuleation  of  prin- 
ciples nnd  the  government  of  the  heart   and 
conduct  after  the  niiMlel  of  that  system,  which 
in  our  creetis  and  jyicretl  oHices  is   held   forth 
as  the  onlv   sure  and  siivinp  system,  then*  is 
not  in  our  Hritish  s<-nnnaries  any  ad(H|uate,  or 
indeetl  anv  considcrahle  dedication  of  time  or 
assiduity.     So  far  from   it,  that  it  is  amonp 
the  cxcellenceji  usuallv  »ttril)ute<l  to  public 
M'hools,  that  the  Uiys  are  left,  in  their  com- 
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merce  with  each  other,  to  the  guidance  of 
their  own  wills  and  feelings,  out  of  the  con- 
flicts and  agitations  of  which  is  expected  to 
arise  a  commonwealth  of  worthies  full  of 
equity  in  their  principles,  honour  in  their 
sentiments,  and  kindness  in  their  intercourse. 
But  what  is  the  simple  truth  ?  what  is  the  real 
state  of  boys  committed  to  their  own  moral 
legislation  ?  Is  it  a  society  of  mutual  justice 
and  equal  law,  or  is  it  one  in  which  gentle- 
ness is  despised,  innocence  derided,  and  au- 
thority assailed .'' 

In  the  system  derived  from  M.  Pestalozzi, 
as  it  has  been  exhibited  at  Stanz,  at  Hofwyl, 
and  at  Yverdun,  there  are  faults  and  defects 
leading  to  some  practical,  perhaps  dangerous 
errors ;  but  it  proceeds,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
virtuous  spirit,  and  has,  at  least,  exhibited  a 
polity  in  which  bone  and  muscle  have  no  pre- 
rogative :  a  polity  in  which  a  law  of  liberty 
and  the  maxims  of  a  wise  beneficence  are 
realized  to  the  conceptions  and  sensibilities 
of  the  young  bosom,  as  the  preparations  for 
the  part  which,  by  their  Christian  profession, 
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ihf}'  Moiui  fnpip.tl  U>  net  in  Uic  st-enn*  wiiicli 
uuiiit  tlu-ir  inutiirity. 

Iiuiiiirt'  into  tlu*  »ocial  or  moral  comlition 
«)f  anv  of  our  public  or  chartcntl  !»chools,  ant! 
obiiTve  wliich  priviiilis  the  Chrihtiiuj  or  the 
heathen  character;  that  of  which  tlu-  Fc»untKr 
of  our  faith  was  the  author  and  tlu-  ]>attern,  or 
that  of  which  the  foundation  wa.s  laid  in  sin 
and  wnsualit y.  Then  p)  to  their  anniversariiti, 
and  observe  in  what  parents  and  teachers 
place  tluir  pride  anil  ini|M)rtance ;  dull  declo- 
inations  ill  recititl,  the  cant  of  heathen  mo- 
ralists, addressetl  to  ears  for  the  most  }>art 
incapable  of  understanding;  tlu  in,  or  exhibi- 
tions of  Latin  plays  i"  which  l>«»ys  are  pre- 
paretl  for  the  gnat  stage  o(  life,  by  |>en>on- 
ating  misi-rly  old  men,  pr«»fligate  sons,  im- 
iH-rious  courti'sim.s  and  lying  vaKts.  I'rom 
theiic  scencK,  retire  to  the  |Hac(  ful  vale  wlure 
IVstalo/xi  walks  with  his  youthful  retinue; 
MX'  them  in  tluir  allirtionate  nlation  to  their 
master  and  to  each  otiu-r,  li\ing  muler  the 
yoke  of  e<puU  fellowship,  in  the  practice  of 
mutuiU  kindiu-ss,  atui  culti\atini;  tluir  talents 
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of  mind  and  body  from  a  principle  of  duty  to 
themselves  and  others,  without  strife,  or  envy, 
or  clamour.  See  there  the  reason  cultivated, 
the  affections  directed,  and  the  spirits  soft- 
ened ;  see  there  the  benefits  of  an  uremitting 
superintendence,  constant  occupation,  gentle 
treatment,  firm  distributive  justice;  see  there 
the  sacred  links  by  which  virtue  is  married 
to  happiness.  These  comparisons  may  lead 
us  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  value  of  a  real 
substantial  process,  where  every  thing  fosters 
and  enforces  the  sentiment  of  duty  and  the 
glowing  charities  of  the  heart ;  and  to  under- 
stand with  a  bosom-intelligence  how  far  such 
a  system  rises  above  a  grand  officious  scene  of 
endowed  and  chartered  education. 

Surely  that  is  the  wise  system  of  instruction 
which  superinduces  a  better  nature,  rather 
than  that  which  leaves  nature  to  itself;  that 
which  holds  the  appetites  in  willing  subjection, 
rather  than  that  which  leaves  them  to  their 
own  accidental  counterpoise ;  that  by  which 
children  are  affiliated  to  their  preceptor,  ra- 
ther than  that  which  consigns  them  to  their 
own  crude  and  barbarous  legislation.     But  in 
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our  ^nat  |uihlic  K-h<>c»l«  the  ninMiT  stantls 
aloof  from  nil  f(vm]Nithv  with  the  scholar;  and 
that  which  is  projH'rlv  an  affair  of  the  soul 
and  a  lalK>ur  of  lovi*,  i*  n\ai\v  thi*  hunineM  of 
(iffiiial  drtail  and  fripd  authority. 

It  is  tnu',  that  tl>e  cntorpriM' of  M.  l*i*«ta- 
lozzi  uinv  have  soini'thin^of  tfx)  ixMnpli'xional 
a  cast,  t<xj  much  of  doyH'ndcncc  iijxm  the  ex- 
traordinary (|ualitii-s  of  tlu*  instructor.  It  mav 
In-  hitter  caUuiati-il  for  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
lautl  than  for  the  vortex  of  llritish  stx-ietv;  hut 
the  moral  interests  and  ohli^ations  of  man  are 
every  where  the  same,  and  s<mietimes  oppor- 
tunities and  seaKons  may  Ik*  forrul  into  exist- 
ence hy  the  plastic  vigour  of  invineihle  |x?r- 
sevcrancc.  Manlv  enter|)rise  will  sometimes 
crfate  its  own  means  of  success  ;  ant!  the  world 
is  always  In-tter  for  every  provtx*ation  t«»p)<Hi 
th<»u;;hts  and  desiijns,  hy  which  itsintellijjencc 
may  In*  stirre<l  antl  its  aims  exaltetl.  Institu- 
tions not  very  dissimilar  to  these  Swiss  esta- 
hlishnients  have  found  a  place  amonpst  us, 
and  their  increase'  may  In*  hoptd  for  in  pn>- 
|Mirtion  as  they  unfold  ihcir  ad\  antajjes.  The 
pK>d  sense  and  ftvling  of  a  large  part  of  our 
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countrymen  give  us  ground  for  expecting 
that  by  a  more  paternal  and  religious  culture 
of  our  youth,  in  imitation  of  the  general 
genius  of  M.  Pestalozzi's  establishments,  de- 
barrased  of  some  of  its  details,  and  in  a  more 
vital  connexion  Avith  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  something  may  be  effectually  done 
towards  laying  the  foundation  of  a  happier 
society  among  men. 

The  great  point  to  be  contended  for  is  this, 
— that  projects  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  can  never  be  successful  unless  they  are 
combined  with  an  improvement  of  our  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  higher.  If  the 
roots  of  the  tree  require  stirring,  it  will  best 
be  done  by  the  movement  of  the  topmost 
branches,  receiving  their  impulse  from  the 
breath  of  Heaven.  The  whole  community 
must  move  together.  A  greater  anomaly 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  an  improved 
education  for  the  poor  while  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes  is  suffered  to  continue 
stationary  at  the  point  at  which  it  now  stands 
in  respect  of  religious  culture.  There  is  a 
natural   order  in  the  Providential    arrange- 
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inentH  of  Mxii'ty  to  whirli  hiiinan  institutions 
ratniot  «n)jx>s*.*  tlu'inM.'lvi*s  witlunit  a  jar 
that  must  tlin)w  fvery  thin^  outof  itK  place; 
and  this  orili-r  rwjuiiVH  that  tiachirs  »nil 
»uch  an*  virtuallv  all  thox.-  who  >n|)}M)rt  «>r 
(xindurt  inHtitiilionh  for  |H)|iiilar  (.-iliuatiun, 
simulil  1)1  \m11  lHii|;ht  thrinsflvfs.  It  is  so 
natural  for  tht-  jKKinr  jKirt  of  tlu-  ixxjiilc  to 
look  uj)  to  the  wealthier  for  examples  that, 
i-ould  this  state  of  tiling,  by  a  strong;  coiuiter- 
X ailing  intlueme,  he  inverted,  society  must 
leel  undiTsueh  a  disturbance  of  itx  Imlnnce, 
and  a  convtdsive  change  in  its  relations  and 
dis|MiMtionii  would  become  inevitable.  Hut  a 
pro]KT  education  of  the  rich  must  lead  to  a 
just  inlucation  of  the  |)oor.  Such  a  In-ginning 
woulil  not  onlv  Ik-  the  ple<lge  of  sinceritv,  but 
nn  integral  part  of  the  plan.  In  a  word,  it  may 
with  safetv  Ik-  atlinmtl,  that  all  systems  for 
the  instnution  of  the  |MMtr  are  mere  delusions, 
uidesH  nn  etlucation  in  the  Nune  spirit,  how- 
ever different  in  the  subject  and  the  form,  Ix* 
given  to  the  chihiren  of  all  conditions.  ^^'^• 
should  either  cen.se  to  call  Christianity  tnir 
w-^lnblished  religion,  or  our  i  bartered  scIiooIh 
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and  general  institutions  should  be  essentially 
Christian. 

If  the  education  which  our  church  supposes 
her  members  to  receive,  and  to  the  successive 
stages  of  which  she  has  adapted  her  formu- 
laries, were  really  in  harmony  with  our  pro- 
fessions and  sacred  institutions,  we  might  ex- 
pect a  race  of  Christian  gentlemen,  who  would 
be  the  educators  of  their  country  by  their  very 
position  in  it.  Then  would  the  dissemination 
of  religious  truths,  for  which  the  superior  orders 
of  society  are  combining  and  subscribing,  be 
the  result  of  a  veracious  adoption  of  them, 
and  a  sincere  persuasion  of  their  intrinsic 
value.  Then  would  spiritual  reform  assume 
a  simultaneous  start,  and  progression,  and 
the  great  purposes  of  pious  edification,  be 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  its  promoters.  Then 
would  wise  teaching  be  placed  under  the 
best  security ;  under  a  covenant,  to  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  a  party,  to  dispense 
among  the  poor  one  only  sort  of  instruction — 
that  authentic,  unambiguous  instruction  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  moral  conduct  in  Chris- 
tian belief,  and  deduces  all  the  duties,  obli- 
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^tions  clmritit's  "od  clainiH  of  ttorinl  and 
doiiK'^tic  intcrcourM*  from  the  will  of  (JckI, 
scripturallv  rcvoaUtl.  Thert*  in  a  fatal  mis- 
chief lurkin'T  uiuKr  the  hv)K)tlu'si«i  that  the 
puq>)seH  of  ^'neral  tHlucation  will  he  Ik'sI 
answennl  bv  makinp  the  c»»mmon  j>ec)|>li' 
*  scholars.'  'riif  ^reat  learning  of  a  jxior 
man  is  t«>  reai^on  ris;htly,  that  is,  reli^oiisly, 
on  his  duties,  his  wants  a"d  his  interests.  Sci- 
ence is  lonjj,  life  is  short,  iii(li»jence  inijK>r- 
tunate;  and,  therefore,  it  is  o})viously  pxHl 
policy,  in  providin/j  inlucation  for  the  jXK>r,  to 
sec  that  it  is  simple,  j)ractical,  unostentatious, 
and  eoiujK'ndious.  'J'o  read,  with  a  discern- 
ment at  once  sol ht  and  spiritual,  the  inspire<l 
volume,  and  to  <lraw  therefrom  livinp  lessons 
ofc<mdu(t,  and  holy  grounds  of  In-lief  and 
ho|H',  is  all  that  those  who  are  to  lalnnir  for 
their  Kuhsistence  with  thiir  hands,  can  nee<l 
or  ex|xct  to  learn  ;  hut  then  this  all  is  all-iin- 
pirtant,  anil  i"(piallv  im|)ortant  tc»  all.  I'nder 
this  honest,  plain,  p.ilpahle  ti  achinp,  spread- 
inp  In-fore  the  undtitude  tlu-ir  projH'r  ethics, 
and  their  pro|H>r  literature,  wi-  shoidd  .soon 
discern  the  U'ginninp*  of  a  pnipressivc  en- 
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largement  of  popular  feeling,  the  increase  of 
industrious  and  independent  habits,  and  a 
melting  away  of  that  stubborn  mass  of  igno- 
rance of  which  our  speculative  writers  so  phi- 
lanthropically  complain,  and  which  in  the 
view  of  our  political  regenerators  is  to  be  dis- 
persed only  by  their  grand  catholicon, — cheap 
and  plebeian  philosophy,  with  a  liberal  and 
neutral  religion. 

It  is  to  a  new  race  of  Christian  gentlemen, 
the  creatures  of  a  better  education,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  that  successful  moral  culture 
by  which  the  character  of  the  people  may  be 
essentially  raised.  No  mechanical  arrange- 
ment will  brino;  this  about :  it  must  be  the 
work  of  living  agency.  It  is  in  things,  not 
in  words,  that  the  essence  of  teaching  resides ; 
in  those  vital  verities  of  practice  and  ex- 
ample, which  write  tlieir  lessons  on  the  heart, 
in  characters  of  efficient  holiness.  Christia- 
nity cannot  be  mechanically  taught,  nor  is 
memory  its  proper  resting-place,  or  its  final 
repository.  Its  truths  are  of  such  awful  obli- 
gation, that  it  is  almost  profanation  to  repeat 
them  by  rote  without  the  privity  and  consent 
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of  llu- Iiiart.  An  unholy  fnnuliarily  tif  the 
li|)j«  with  truths  in  which  the  alTiftions  arv 
not  rti^ifiiil,  may  liy  tl«.-jfnt*h  inihii-f  a  hal)it 
of  n*^anhng  uith  a|Mithy  a  hubjix't  which,  to 
Ix'  utnlrrttfotHl  niUHt  W-frlty  and  which  admits 
of  nti  display  unli*sH  it  Ik-  of  tlu*  fruits  of  faith 
and  disi'iplini*.  Hut  alxivi*  idl,  eminent  ex- 
ample nuist  bcfkon  the  jKtjple  to  come  forth, 
from  a  re/^ion  of  |H-r]Htual  shaile,  to  the 
hri^ht  lK)rders  of  that  luminous  disk,  w  here 
man  mav  widk  liv  the  li;;ht  of  Heaven,  and 
breathe  with  eon^cious  delight  a  kindling 
atmosphere  of  newly-reeogni/itl  duties,  rela- 
tit»ns,  an<i  pri\ile;;es. 

I'rom  a  race  t»f  gentlemen,  the  product  of 
a  Christian  i-ilucation,  we  may  ho|K*  to  ttee 
the  present  gItKim  of  juvenile  delimpu-ncv 
brighten  into  promise-;  and  u|M)n  (he  e\tended 
iliNir  of  Christian  worship,  vouchsiifeii  of  late 
to  the  spiritual  exigi-nce  of  the  |MH)r,  a  holier 
observance  of  the  Sablmth  spring  up,  the 
great  and  sure  criterion  of  nation<d  improve- 
ment. It  is  then  that  we  mav  exixtt  to  see 
religion  vitally  impressctl,  rather  than  techni- 
cally Luught,  and  displaying  its  pr(»|Hr  tran»- 
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forming  influence,  by  exchanging  that  sour, 
unblessed  state  of  society,  wherein  the  spirits 
of  the  poor  press  incessantly  against  coercion, 
and  order  leans  upon  a  militant  support,  for 
the  harmony  of  reciprocal  protecticm  and 
obedience ; — the  poisons  of  the  press,  and  the 
prurience  of  licentious  curiosity,  for  that  ap- 
propriate learning  and  compendious  wisdom 
which  inculcate  duty,  peace,  and  order,  and 
unfold  to  the  humblest  student  the  great  art 
and  mystery  of  holy  living  and  happy  dying. 
But  only  then  can  these  things  be,  when  the 
statutes  of  an  all-wise  God  shall  control  the 
teaching  of  moral  self-righteousness,  and  the 
lords  of  that  secular  darkness  shall  cast  their 
crowns  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

We  are  arrived  at  a  period  of  high  expec- 
tation and  pretension,  if  not  of  moral  com- 
motion. Art  is  triumphing  over  nature,  and 
reason  is  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  authority  ; 
former  things  are  fast  dropping  into  discredit, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  times  is  perplexed  with 
indications  of  change.  But  what  throws 
"  ominous  conjecture"  over  all  these  move- 
ments,   is    the   vanity    and    conceit   which 
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accoMi)>any  ihi'in.  Knjjlnnd  pn)w«  evcrv  tlav 
IcM  Knplisli ;  the  vi-rv  ctninlcnaiKcs  of  men 
an*  iKi-oininp  strnnpv ;  thv  streets  of  the 
capital  ttvin  and  swann  with  novtltiis  aiul 
exotic  nfriftnlioti>i.  Pri*eocioii»attainnirnts,the 
forceil  priKlucts  of  our  new  system  of  mental 
lulture,  have  inverte<l  the  order  of  families, 
ami  laid  the  honours  of  reverend  ajre  at  the 
fi-et  of  talkative  and  j)rtjudj»ini;  inexjvrience: 
authority,  usii^e,  pri*Ncri|>tion,  and  prcfctlcnt, 
have  no  longer  the  prijudices  of  men  in  their 
favour. 

lU-fore  the  preixMnlerancv  of  jj«xxl  or  evil 
in  this  new  onler  of  things  tan  Ik*  determined, 
we  must  wait  for  the  final  balance  of  the  rv- 
hults.  It  may  Ik*  a  mi^^htv  development,  it 
may  Ih'  a  mapiifieent  cheat.  One  thinjjf  we 
may  maintain  with  c«mfidence;  the  jrrtnt 
value  «»f  soIkt  example  in  cmimnt  station,  at 
a  nHunent  so  prepnant  with  eonse<pienees ;  in 
.1  time  «hrn  example  is  every  thini;,  lux-auHe 
opinion  is  every  thinp  ;  when  the  nn>ral  prin- 
ciple which  jKTvadcN  the  juihlic,  and  deter- 
mines the  tendency  and  (piality  t»f  opiniim,  a<! 
to  laws,  and  meaj«un*H,  antl  men,  is  the  source 
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of  all  substantial  security — the  vital  spring  of 
government  itself;  and,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter it  assumes,  the  aliment  of  disorder,  or 
the  pledge  of  perpetuity  and  peace.  The 
whole  system  rests  upon  this  fulcrum. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  numerous 
institutions  now  on  foot  throughout  the  land, 
to  make  us  a  reasoning,  intermeddling  people; 
and  it  is  awful  to  think  of  the  consequences, 
if  all  this  movement  in  the  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety is  treated  as  bringing  with  it  no  new 
motives  to  vigilance  and  preparation.  The 
fortune  of  the  state  is  involved  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  rulers ;  neither  monarchy  nor 
magistracy  can  stand  without  it :  there  is  no 
repose  upon  the  couch  of  preferment,  no  dig- 
nity in  the  staff  of  office,  no  terror  in  the 
sword  of  justice,  no  sanctity  in  the  crosier, 
no  majesty  in  the  diadem,  unless  opinion, 
rightly  constituted  opinion,  administer  to  them 
its  unseen  and  gratuitous  support. 

Everv  day,  and  all  day  long,  a  mighty 
moral  inquest  upon  all  that  is  distinguished 
and  great  in  rank  and  station,  is  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  the  nation.     By  the  rapid  publicity 
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pvfii  to  fvory  inovfiiii-m  of  exalttti  |HTM)n&, 
ajul  by  thi»M'  arts  of  ilincovcry  to  which  no 
privacy  is  inocctfutihlc,  all  public  iiu-n  are 
bn>ii;{ht  Ik  fore  the  f«>niin  of  the  imillitiidi', 
aiul  virtually  put  u|Km  tluir  country.  Then* 
i<*,  thinfons  no  stability  in  the  system  of  our 
))olitv,  but  what  consists  in  the  sterling  worth 
of  our  ujun  of  station  anil  fortune.  We  nmy 
almost  count  the  years  of  our  probable  dura- 
ti«)n,  bv  the  numlKT  of  our  Christian  p.ntle- 
men  ;  ami,  furthermore,  it  is  the  Christian 
}>«>rtion  of  the  Christian  •;entleman's  character 
which  pvcs  it  all  it.s  strength  and  elKcaby- 
It  is  this  which  contracts  the  distance  In'twecn 
the  high  and  l«»w,  by  brinpng  elevatwl  ^tation 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  synj|Mithies  which 
In-long  to  our  conunon  nature  :  it  shows  us 
to  ourselves,  as  in  a  faithful  mirr<»r,  asstK'iatetl 
under  a  siniilar  allotment  of  misiTV  and  mor- 
tililv  ;  and  in  t!ic  midst  of  our  artificial  tiis- 
tinctions,  makes  lis  feel  and  rivopiize  that 
afliliating  cord  which  draws  us  together  under 
a  conunon  dis|H-nsation  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
ho|K'  and  forgiveness,  grace  and  c^irn-ction. 
The  asiemlancy  of  the  Christian  principle 
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in  the  bosom  of  the  British  gentleman  is 
just  now  the  single  principle  on  which  the 
frame  of  our  polity  reposes.  Let  our  univer- 
sities look  to  this,  if  they  love  their  own 
existence,  and  "  would  fain  see  good  days." 
Their  own  towers  will  tumble  upon  them, 
unless  they  so  order  their  institutions  as  to 
supply  the  demand  which  the  times  make  upon 
them  for  loyal  gentlemen  and  Christian  legis- 
lators. Above  all,  let  them  consider  that  they 
are  the  great  seminaries  of  the  church, — of 
a  church  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  on  all 
sides  vigorously  assailed.  Let  the  Christian 
gentleman  come  forth  a  son  of  this  church  ; 
an  inheritor  and  transmitter  of  its  blessings 
and  its  graces — a  son  of  the  true  church,  that 
is,  of  the  busy  church,  the  ministering  church 
of  Christ ;  of  her  who  in  spirit  recognizes 
only  her  real  and  effective  agents — her  bold 
expostulators  with  the  high — her  faithful 
teachers  of  the  low  ;  her  firm  promulgators  of 
evangelical  truth ;  full  of  the  awful  immensity 
of  the  obligation,  which  as  trustees  of  death- 
less souls,  they  have  incurred,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  man :  of  that  church  which. 
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ri;;hllv uiuler.HUKitl.ii*  tluTij>t»»itorvof  tlufiiith 
oncf  dtlivt'rwl  t<>  tlu*  MtiiUm  warraiiUtl  l»y  in- 
spiration, illii!>tratitl  by  wiMloui,  ainl  .itti*i>ti*d 
t)V  MihhI;  wliich^tuiulsin  htaturxsht ability, and 
Ix-autv  |nv-*iiiinfiit  in  C'liriHtcmloni,  purt'^t 
anuin^  tlu*  txinjfn-f^tions  of  thr  tlrvout  on 
cnrth,  nlo^t  in  the  hpiritiml  liki-ncM  of  tbt* 
Ti-niplc  not  niadcuith  bunds,  and  must  tit  to 
resound  with  the  balK-bijubs  of  tbi-  faitbfid. 
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TIIK  rOI.ITK  S  OK  TUK.C  IIKISTlASi.l  NTI.KMAV. 

Wk  hear,  occasionnllv,  i»f  n  (bstinction  l)e- 
twii'n  piibbt  and  private  cbaractiT,  grtnuiditl 
«>n  no  real  differi'nc*'.  It  niav  Ik*  that  .xmje 
nmv  us^'  the  tern»  in  a  Kiomt  Mn>«e  than 
otbiTs;  but  tn  aOirn),  that  Christian  principle 
can  Ik*  in<Mlitif<l  bv  lircuni stances,  can  Ik*  ac- 
tive in  one  situation  and  (piie^ccnt  in  another, 
is  to  forpet  the  nobility  of  its  orij^in.  The 
Christian  pentlenian's  character  is  inde|N>n- 
dent  <)f  place  or  time.      In  everv   part   of  his 
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course  he  maintains  his  parallelism.  The  se- 
curity and  comfort  which  the  simplicity  of  his 
moral  plan  conveys  to  his  bosom  are  as  re- 
markable as  the  dignity  and  grace  which  it 
lends  to  his  example.  There  may  be  occar- 
sions  produced  by  public  life  too  strong  and 
prevailing  for  the  virtue  that  has  approved 
itself  Avithin  the  circle  of  private  intercourse ; 
but  then  the  entire  man  is  depressed  by  every 
such  instance  to  a  lower  grade  in  the  scale  of 
moral  dignity ;  the  sum  of  his  value  is  re- 
duced; and  no  solecism  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  Christian  ethics  than  to  treat  such 
failures  as  terminating  in  themselves,  or  as 
involving  character  no  farther  than  the  sphere 
of  action  in  which  they  have  occurred. 

In  political  life,  it  is  among  the  baser  cha- 
racteristics of  party  feeling  that  it  begins  with 
vitiating  the  moral  relish  of  what  is  great  or 
laudable,  just  or  true,  in  itself,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  vortex  of  servile  associations  and  pre- 
dilections extends,  and  ends  with  sapping  the 
solid  foundations  of  justice,  and  enervating  the 
springs  of  virtuous  utility.  The  school  of  party 
may  form  the  public  man,  in  the  vulgar  view 
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oftiint  ihurnctiT,  who  takii*  tip  t)u>  profi^sion 
t)f  |M)Iitiis,  111)1  OA  u  tiv\i\  iif  duty  or  UHffiilnests 
hut  o-H  the  roiul  t«>  einiiuiicc*,  profit,  or  |M>\vi*r; 
hut  thi-  man  of  honour,  and  such  in  the  highest 
M-nst*  of  that  phrasf  niunt  the  Christian  ^i-n- 
tlfuian  Ik%  can  form  no  attachments  hut  on 
the  Iwsis  of  U-;;itimati'cstifn>  ;  nor  can  hufltr 
the  interests  of  a  nation  to  Ik*  confoiindctl 
with  the  f«)rtunesof  a  particuhir  JxkIv.  \VhiT< 
the  ton^jue  is  hulMirmtl  to  advcnatr  what  the 
conscience  condemns,  and  the  mind  receives 
the  first  elements  of  |xilitics  in  conjunction 
with  the  amhitious  views  of  factitm,  tlie  juri^- 
<hction  of  private  judgment  is  merge<l  in  a 
c«»wardlv  compromise;  the  franchise  of  intel- 
Kvtual  freinhim  is  Iwirteriti  for  a  nu-an,  shift- 
in;;,  and  ^audy  servitude.  If  there  niay  l»e 
^kkI  in  iMiIitical  confederacies,  tlieir  vahie 
must  (U-|K-nd  u|M>n  the  necesKity  uut  of  which 
they  spring,  and  the  spirit  hy  whidi  they  are 
animated.  Let  the  ethlice  of  factious  jMiwer 
exuh  in  its  pro|Kr  sup|>orts;  hut  ht  the 
Christian  {Kitriot  stand  ahme :  or.  at  h'a>-t. 
K-t  nothing  a>s«>ciate  him  \\\\U  partv,  hut  vir- 
tuous   ends    to    he    aeconiplisiied    bv    stxial 
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means.  In  party  so  influenced  and  so  li- 
mited, there  may  be  security  against  individual 
presumption  and  temerity.  Where  men  are 
to  act  together  for  the  common  good,  the  foun- 
dation of  their  permanence  must  be  laid  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  those  verities  of  which 
none  can  deny  the  obligation.  There  is  no- 
thing which  can  hold  men  together  long,  but 
that  which  stands  with  their  relation  to  God. 
There  may  be  public  conjunctures  which 
may  justify  systematic  opposition ;  and  there 
may  be  a  prevalence  of  public  virtue  sufficient 
to  control  the  fiercest  contentions  of  party, 
and  bend  them  into  subservience  to  the  sreat 
interests  of  the  state ;  but  these  are  rare  and 
special  predicaments.  The  ordinary  tendency 
of  party  spirit  is  to  confound  the  distinctions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  under  names  and  designa- 
tions determined  by  the  ill-concocted  friend- 
ships and  hostilities  of  the  hour  ;  to  warp  the 
mind  out  of  an  honest  position,  and  to  degrade 
it  to  that  last  condition  of  mischievous  mean- 
ness, the  hypocritical  use  of  the  idiom  of 
patriotism,  to  cover  a  canting  ambition  and 
selfish  assaults  on  power. 

F 
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The  Chrihtiun  j^i-ntlcmnn  carries  his  high 
iK-arinp  luul  coura^>UK  consisiencv  into  every 
vexation  and  connexiiin.  Jin^lit  honour  at- 
tends Win  course,  and  preservi'S  his  verv  trcad- 
inp»  un!ioiU-d  l»v  the  »louf;h  of  juirtv  :  he 
!)rinp*  into  p-eat  office  or  gmve  delmte  the 
hi^h-niindeihuiis  which  lK'h)nirs  to  consciou> 
elevation  ;  while,  in  the  intercourse  of  ijocial 
life,  that  gentleness  w)  miltl  and  nianlv — that 
tenderness  which  so  chamis  and  warms,  lo!>es 
n()tliin<j  of  its  character  or  ct)Iouring.  Con- 
gruous hahits  are  the  results  and  tests  of 
jK'nnancnt  |»rinci[)li-.  'llw  great,  diriding 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  gentKnian,  is  a 
certani  hannony  of  de|M>rtnient,  which  shows 
him  the  same  under  all  varieties  of  action  and 
relation,  lie  holds  in  ahhorrenco  the  hv]x>- 
critical  abuse  «)f  tlu-  languagi- of  virtue  in  the 
mouths  of  jmrty  men,  liy  which  Virtue  herself 
liccomes  »us|Kvtitl,  and  ceaM's  at  hngth  to 
be  felt  or  understiMKJ.  He  considers  a  factious, 
indisi'riminate  o]i)M)sition  as  a  meaji  and  dis- 
honest c<»nfe<leraev  ;  and  while  he  admits  the 
iM-nefit  of  a  whoK^sonu"  |Kirliaraentarv  jealousy, 
he   cannot   treat   his  country  as  a  secondary 
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object ;  he  cannot  falsify  measures,  inflame 
discontent,  foster  delusion,  echo  groundless 
complaints,  propose  the  removal  of  inevitable 
burdens,  promise  remedies  for  imaginary 
wrongs,  hold  up  magistracies  to  contempt :  in 
a  word,  he  cannot  practise  any  arts  of  cajole- 
ment, to  cheat  the  multitude  ;  or  borrow  their 
physical  strength,  to  endanger  the  edifice  of 
public  happiness  and  real  freedom.* 

No  man  with  these  scruples  can  ride  into 
parliament  upon  the  backs  of  the  abused  mul- 
titude: he  knows  and  laments  that  more  is 
done  during  a  general  election  towards  the 
demoralization  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
than  can  be  repaired  by  all  our  systems  of 
education  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  these  re- 
curring paroxysms.  He  cannot  agree  that 
falsehood  or  exaggeration  in  the  mouth  of  an 
election  orator  lose  their  inherent    baseness. 

*  Perhaps  a  sound  intellect,  brooding  upon  long  expe- 
rience, never  gave  birth  to  ajuster  axiom  than  the  following 
of  Mr.  Burke  : — "  Patience,  labour,  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
religion,  should  be  recommended  to  the  labouring  poor; 
all  the  rest  is  dowmight fraud." — Thoughts  on  Scarcity. 

F  2 


HMI  Tlir   POLITICS 

Truth  is  with  him  of  univt-nuil  ohlipition, 
unci  will  siiflVr  no  |mium.*  or  hUH|Knsion  ;  and 
with  him  iIutc  is  a  wjrt  of  n-viTiMui-  tint*  to 
surrounding  ipuiruntx%  which  calls  ujmmi  the 
chu-stitv  of  virtue  for  M)mLthin^  more  thnn  iti> 
ordinary  forln-urancc.  lit-  thinks  with  lMuKi<»n, 
that  the  shoutH  of  the  niultitiide  imply  that 
something  wrong  must  have  escajK-d  his  lips; 
uud,  v,h\\  that  noble  heathen,  he  ahhors  ty- 
ranny, whither  it  he  the  tynujny  of  ubusiti 
authority,  the  tvrannv  of  usurpation,  or  thi 
tyranny  of  tumultuous  force  ;  his  love  <»f  his 
country  is  the  love  of  its  mind,  at  least  a* 
nuich  a.s  of  its  conquehts  or  its  exterior  glory  : 
he  therefore  views  hi.s  own  example  in  all  the 
extension  of  its  conse<juenci"s  ;  his  ]M)litics  are 
among  theguartis  of  his  private  conduct  ;  and 
his  private  w<»rth  is  the  suretv  and  pKtlge  of 
his  pid)lic  honour. 

The  lives,  and  principles,  and  sjRirhes  of 
|M)litical  men,  more,  jK-rhaps,  than  any  other 
exampli^,  disphiy  the  influence  of  genuine 
Christianity,  in  forming  and  finishing  what  is 
great  and  excellent  in  character.  The  Dritish 
statesnnui,  or  senator,  cannot   be  tndy  great 
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in  separation  from  Christian  piety.  Our  re- 
ligion is  the  best  part  of  our  law ;  and  the 
genius  of  our  polity  is  Christian  throughout. 
No  man  can  expound  it  or  apply  it  correctly, 
without  thus  understanding  it ;  nor  authori- 
tatively advocate  its  principles  without  re- 
flecting in  his  practice  an  image  of  its  sanctity 
and  devout  affiance.  In  the  progress  of  our 
national  polity,  a  reciprocity  of  action  has 
moulded  our  institutions.  Led  on  by  an 
invisible  hand  and  an  occult  dispensation, 
through  a  course  of  crises  and  emergencies 
above  man's  contrivance,  and  beyond  his  fore- 
thought, the  constitution  of  England  has  pro- 
gressively awakened  and  unfolded  the  faculties 
of  her  sons;  and,  in  return,  the  character  of 
our  ancestors  has  stamped  upon  every  great 
occurrence  which  has  operated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  liberties  its  vivacious  impression. 
It  was  Christianity,  in  an  imperfect  form, 
which  raised  the  tone  of  our  early  habits  and 
character;  and  laid  the  sure  foundation  of 
our  liberties.  A  serious  courage,  a  manly 
heart,  a  consecrated  allegiance,  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  those  patriots,  whose 
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worth  under  rcvitc  owmivs  came  out  from  the 
funiace  pure  and  n-splcndnit.  A  i-hivalroUK 
attachment  to  the  prince, —gnuTous  and  re- 
li^oun,  und  therefore  conttistent  with  the 
larjfest  hive  of  K*ptimute  freinhim  ;  a  hii,'h- 
s|«iriti-d  M>ntiiiii*nt  of  duty,  ^^lunck-*!  on  a  ar- 
tnin  Minctitv  «>f  principK*,  im  divplv  carvetl  as 
the  (juarterin/^  on  the  fiehl  <»f  his  i-scutcheon, 
were  wont  in  our  i-arlv  days  to  Ix-  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  nobleman  and  gnitleman  of 
Kn^'land. 

This  character,   indix*d,    was   not    strictly 
Christian ;    hut   it    displaveti    thi-    |K)wer    of 
Christian    principles;    which  evtn    by    their 
secondary  o|)eration  nuKlifiitl  fcrocitvintocnu- 
rapc,  lirenti<iusni"ss  into   fri-edom,    sense  into 
Rcnsibilitv,  ap|K'tite  into  love.     Cradleil  in  (lu 
forest,  the  British   character  pn-w    under  thi 
rouph   discipline  of   stonnv   conjimctures   to 
a  singular  hardiluKHl   of  mond   texture,  and 
Christianity  completed   its   statun*,  and  filK«l 
out  its  pro|M)rtions.     This  was  the  source  of 
the    magnanimous    iwlf-^levotion    which    dis- 
played itself  V)  often  in  war  and  in  c()uncil  ; 
and  not  M'ldom   in   the   dunpetin  and  on  the 
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scaffold.  It  was  seen  in  that  peculiar  gravity 
and  composure  which  distinguished  the  dying 
moments  of  some  of  our  great  progenitors, 
whose  decorous  deaths  have  sealed  our  char- 
tered rights,  and  purchased  the  inheritance  of 
our  liberties. 

Travelling-through  the  land  with  the  scales  of 
justice  in  her  hands,  Christianity,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  familiarized  to  the  people  the  maxims 
of  equity  and  equality,  and  maintained  in  the 
public  mind  an  elasticity  against  the  pressure 
of  unjust  rule,  read}-  to  profit  by  every  op- 
portunity of  expansion.  Her  action  was  con- 
stant, while  that  of  oppression  was  irregular 
and  vacillating ;  and  such  was  the  virtue  of 
the  constitution  under  her  ascendancy,  that 
as  intelligence  proceeded,  and  enlarged  its 
boundary,  the  polity  of  England  kept  on  a 
par  with  this  progression.  Struggles  and 
conflicting  tendencies  were  natural  and  un- 
avoidable: superstition  and  tyranny  fought 
for  their  lives,  and,  in  military  language,  sold 
their  lives  dear.  They  had  their  victims  on 
the  scaffold  and  at  the  stake  ;  innocence  and 
loyalty  were  immolated,  but  the  perfume  of 
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tlu-  sacririci-sditriisttl  a  fra^TTiiuf  through  thi- 
huul ;  uml  the  htrmin  of  thoM-  |»un.-  lib;i:ion» 
quickciutl  ivcry  M?f<i  "f  i»atrioiisiii,  with 
whicli  the  M)il  of  Knghiiul  htul  Ikvu  larly 
sown,  into  vigorous  vegttatioi\  ami  life. 


SKCrioN    \I. 

TIIK    I.ITKUATLBE    OF    THK    CIIBISTIAN 
CENTLKMAS. 

The  Christian  pcntKinan  is  by  suppwition 
a  man  of  Utters,  Lilxral  Unniing  is  a  eon- 
stituent  of  his  character.  Indolence  and  M.n- 
Hualitv  are  twin  si>ters.  If  our  Imimt  nature 
asKunies  the  connnand,  the  understanding  pirts 
on  its  Uvery  ;  and  it  accords  with  all  practical 
ohx-rNation,  that  knowKilgi-  and  su|KTstition 
are  in  an  inverse  pni)H)rtit»n.  It  is  Inrausc 
truth  challengis  incpiiry,  that  Christianity  is 
the  religion  of  resi-arch,  the  ass*Ttor  of  intel- 
lectual fnt-tloni,  and  the  |M»rtner  of  j)hilosophy 
in  its  highest  actpuMtions. 

It  wiys  to  the  intpiirer  after  truth,  examine 
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my  pretensions;  investigate  my  mmiiments 
and  my  documents ;  trace  my  course  from  my 
first  commencement ;  apply  to  me  every  fair 
test  of  moral  evidence;  try  me  by  the  soundest 
canons  of  critical  learning  ;  ask  what  history 
records  of  that  paradoxical  power,  by  which 
passions,  prejudices,  and  propensities  have 
been  overruled,  and  nature  bent  into  sub- 
serviency to  an  invisible  vocation,  and  a 
glory  beyond  the  grave ;  and  tell  me  whether 
you  do  not  find  me  to  possess  incentives  to 
stimulate  the  finest  capacities  of  man's  ntel- 
liffence  and  orenius. 

These  are  the  invitations  and  challenges  of 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  among  its  properties 
and  peculiarities  that  it  equally  addresses  it- 
self to  all  degrees  of  intelligence :  it  descends 
into  the  vales  of  ignorance,  and  crowns  the 
summits  of  knowledge ;  it  ministers  to  man 
wherever  it  finds  him,  in  his  elevations  and 
in  his  depressions;  it  is  milk  to  the  suckling, 
and  meat  to  the  wise ;  it  is  confirmation  to 
the  strong,  and  a  staff  to  the  feeble:  where 
learning  is  not,  it  supplies  the  vacancy ;  where 
it  is,  it  secures  its  advantages :  by  the  divine 
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efficarv  of  its  iiurfifl  principles,  it  carries 
-wicictv  forward,  coiiMjlidatch  the  |w)wcrs  of 
the  intellect,  and  make^  itH  accuniulntion^  at 
once  jH-nnanent  and  pnxliictive. 

Thii^  the  Christian  p-ntlcman  {graduates 
fnAt  in  the  lK*»t  Hchcxil  cif  Ie;imin^.  The  nu»re 
he  kn«»ws  of  his  Saviour  and  the  liihle,  thr 
ni«>re  eom-ct  and  ehastiseil  is  his  p.*neral 
knowK-il^e,  the  more  is  the  exercise  <»f  his 
faculties  secured  from  distiirlxmce,  and  the 
more  amenable  he  l>econies  to  the  discipline 
of  truth,  and  the  delights  of  jjenuine  ta^ite. 

Li-anunl  s<KMetv  and  literary  habits  are 
often  the  friends  of  pri*sumptuous  error,  and 
act  n  plausible  but  treacherous  part  in  their 
inlluenee  on  principUv*.  Hut  the  Christian 
jjenlleman  is  in  no  danjji*r  fn>m  these  distract- 
ing tenditicien:  his  Hccurity  lies  no  less  in  the 
Kulxtnlination  of  his  faculties  than  in  his  ri^ht 
estimate  of  thinps  without.  Wluri*  the  values 
of  objects  are  computiil  in  their  relation  to 
eternity,  and  the  intensts  of  the  soul  stand  in 
their  due  pri<»rity,  then'  is  neither  contnwlic- 
tion  nor  vacillation  in  the  movements  within, 
and  tin  |H)wers  of  the  iutellitt  are  sustaine<i 
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in  an  equable  progression.  There  is  a  silliness 
characteristic  of  the  wisest  in  their  generation 
where  the  religious  mind  is  wanting ;  an  in- 
terest in  trifles,  a  mean  standard  of  worth, 
and  a  littleness  of  pursuit.  Sound  religion, 
by  engaging  the  whole  mind  on  the  side  of 
truth,  adjusts  these  discordances  :  there  is  in 
it  a  rectifying  influence,  which  puts  all  the 
capacities  in  a  right  poise  and  position  for 
effective  operation. 


SECTION  XII. 

INTELLECTUAL    ADVANTAGES    OF    SPIRITUAL 
RELIGION. 

There  is  in  evangelical  religion  an  expan- 
sive principle,  that  seems  to  spread  out  the 
soul  and  enlarge  its  border.  Learning  in  the 
service  of  religion  is  essentially  liberal.  What 
charter  is  so  complete  as  that  which  opens  to 
the  capacities  a  celestial  range — a  range  com- 
mensurate with  man  in  the  most  extended  re- 
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lations  t»f  his  In-in^.  l'n^ant•lifll*<^  K-ifnce 
liMStii  itst'lf  in  a  Inhvrinth  of  mohkI  causfH, 
frittfpi  down  knowK-tlp*  int»)  vain  liisput^t- 
ti(»n«..  and  invtilvrs  itx-lf  in  llu-  UAiU  of  cir- 
cular ri-avmin^;  hut  the  Icaniin^'  of  thf  de- 
vout Christian  always  liMiks  to  an  end  and  a 
consunuimtion.  He  stvs  GckI  cx|)rc*sseti  in 
all  hi.s  works;  and  where  mystery  stojis  his 
progress,  he  turn^  to  the  ^reat  magazine  of 
orjijinid  |K»wer;  the  solitary  source  to  whiih 
all  mysteries  are  traceahle ;  wherein  the  solu- 
tion of  all  prohleins  resitles,  and  jUI  conHictinj; 
realities  are  at  jK-ace. 

It  is  further  the  privilege  of  the  Christiaii 
mind,  that  all  its  leaniinp  issues  in  self-know 
Icd^;  in  that  knowli-<lpe  whicli  lights  the 
way  to  the  inmost  an-a  of  the  lK>som.  where 
the  spirit  of  truth  carries  on  its  controversy 
with  our  inherent  unfaithfulness,  and  the 
victory  of  prayer  is  achieve*!.  As  the  Chris- 
tian advamvs  in  this  intelUrtual  progress, 
he  ^ows  in  inward  and  outward  ^;race,  and 
his  de])ortn)ent  attests  the  alliance  of  interior 
pcact"  with  cxteri«>r  comiK>sure :  all  is  har- 
mony, pro|H)rti(»n,  and  oriler  :  the  com|H)sition 
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of  the  man  is  complete,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  capacities. 

Life  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  dilating 
influence  of  religion  on  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding.*' The  experience  of  every  ob- 
serving man  attests  this  interesting  truth. 
The  pious  mind  perceives  in  it  the  traces  of 
a  holy  dispensation ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  providential  appointment,  "  Wis- 
dom is  justified  of  all  her  children."  It  is  in 
fact  the  only  effectual  ripener  of  the  under- 
standing: other  stimulants  may  produce  pre- 
cocity or  exuberance ;  but  that  which  bestows 
the  mellow  softening  of  mature  grace,  which 
unfolds  the  principle  of  vital  growth,  which 
makes  progress  proficiency,  acquisition  gain, 
and  knowledge  wisdom,  is  religion — sound, 

*  As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  it  has  been  with  nations, 
and  with  the  world  at  large.  "  When  men  rejected  the 
knowledge  of  God,  his  manifestations,  and  all  the  means 
he  offered.  He,  in  judgment,  relinquished  them  ;  after 
which  judicial  dereliction,  they  became  slaves  to  their 
own  lusts  and  vile  affections  ;  all  their  reason,  their  wis- 
dom, and  philosophy,  when  destitute  of  divine  aid,  proved 
blind,  reprobate,  and  cursed." — See  Ellis,  Divine  Things 
from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or  Nature,  3rd  edit.  275. 
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saving,  autlicniic  rt-li/fitm, — the  rt-Upioii  of 
Chrislianitv,  as  it  staiulii  evan^iliially  re- 
cord ttl. 

Is  an  instance  rttjuirctl  <»f  the  sinmhautiJUs 
lourst'  which  n-iipion  holds  with  tht-  pro^ns^ 
and  di'vi'lopnu-nl  of  intcUipfncc  ?  Kx»k  at  thr 
cartir  of  that  sa^i*  and  m)Ikt  servant  of  Christ, 
iJu*  lute  Uevi  renil  Thomas  Scott ;  think  of 
him  striijjglinp  with  the  prejudieet.  and  ile- 
pravities  of  nature  and  ethication;  an  heroic 
a.sM.rti)r  of  the  purest  liln-rty  of  research,  with 
no  auxiliary  l)ut  (ruth,  marching  from  con- 
quest  to  conijuest,  and  pushiuf^  forwards  by 
honest  effort  the  Iniunds  of  his  accpiisitions 
till  tlje  wliole  field  waii  wtin.  What  hut  tlu 
•  I'orce  of  Truth"  could  liave  leil  liim  from 
the  shiv|>-fol«l,  where  "  he  wjis  following  his 
father's  ewi*,"  to  the  sources  of  divine  intel- 
ligence ?  and  what  hut  the  leaniing  lie  then 
fouml  could  have  lul  him  on  in  a  c<»urse  so 
remote  fn»m  all  his  hahits — habits  arrivid  at 
their  full  strength — to  thosi-  profoimd  attain- 
mentH  which  have  given  him  a  place  among 
the  luminaries  tif  Ids  age  ami  nation  '  ^V^ 
•HI*  in  hinj  a  sptvimen  of  Biblical  culture,  ami 
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of  the  force  of  sacred  truth  in  drawing  out 
the  best  part  of  man  into  its  amplest  and 
fairest  proportions :  a  product  of  pure  reli- 
gious growth,  a  creature  of  Christianity, 
made  for  its  glory;  a  solitary,  protesting, 
honest  man,  taking  his  stand  on  God's  word, 
and  proclaiming  his  convictions  with  fearless 
integrity.  No  founder  of  an  ancient  school, 
no  institutor  of  a  modern  sect,  no  reformer, 
no  discoverer,  has  at  any  time  put  forth  more 
independent  thinking,  or  assumed  a  freer 
range  of  inquiry ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  his 
privileges,  his  first  resort  was  to  that  teach- 
ing which  had  a  just  right  to  his  first  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  rewarded  him  by  an  improvement 
that  might  seem  miraculous  to  those  who 
have  not  been  observant  of  the  league  sub- 
sisting between  reason  and  religion. 

If  from  this  venerable  sage  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  life  has  illustrated  the  force  of  religion 
in  abbreviating  study,  and  rescuing  the  un- 
derstanding from  the  perversions  of  habitual 
error,  we  turn  to  the  early  maturity  of  Henry 
Kirk  White,  we  see  on  the  other  hand  the 
power  of  religion  in  endowing  the  tenderness 
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«>f  yuuth  with  the  vipmr  nf  ri|K'npr,  nntl  anti- 
cipatin^  tlu*  tnicliiii^ttf  rxjK'rirnrf.  It  may  Ik- 
adinitti-ti  tiiat  his  natiiml  capacity  iiuuii*  him 
a  (juick  n-cipicnt  of  thi*  truth  ;  hut  his  gnat 
iVhcity  was  his  In-nt  towanis  n-li^iouH  exer- 
cis4-s  and  ohjifts;  ami  the  early  intnKluetion 
of  rili;;ious  knowKtlge  intd  his  iniiid  re|uiitl 
him  hy  such  an  infusion  of  intillcitiuil  yi;^)ur, 
that  at  an  agi-  when  others  scarcely  In-gin  to 
Icani,  he  w  as  investitl  hy  his  attainments  w  iih 
the  privile^i's  of  a  teaclur.  And  so  it  will 
ever  Ik*  that  whi-n  pure  evanp-lical  reli- 
^on  finds  an  entrance  into  the  mind,  how- 
ever dark  or  uninstructiil  that  miiul  may 
previously  have  Ixvn,  nn  ex|MU)si<m  «)f  its 
^■neral  |M)wcrs  is  the  s|kh-<1v  consojpiencc ; 
the  judpnent  i>  jiretenniturallv  rijx'nitl  ;  a 
Ix'tter  taste  and  fivling  resiKftinj;  all  s4K-ial 
duties  and  njoral  pn»prieties  are  raj)idlv  ile- 
velo|M-d  ;  and  the  faculties  and  |H-rcej)tions, 
whether  calh-xl  f<»rth  «»n  men,  <ir  l>ooks  or 
things,  reci'ive  from  an  unstrn  source  jui  in- 
crement of  vital  stn-ngth,  that  soon  aj)|K'ars 
in  all  their  o|HTations.  It  is  an  invigoration 
of  the  capacity,   not   inilike  the  refreshment 
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which  nature  feels  from  the  silent  and  invi- 
sible drops  which  in  the  still  summer  night 
moisten  and  impregnate  her  teeming  surface, 
enabling  her  to  greet  the  dawn  with  a  count- 
less increase  of  vegetable  births. 

It  were  easy  enough  to  find  contrasts  to 
the  above  specimens  in  the  history  of  our 
country's  literature ;  proofs  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  best  intellects  by  the  neglect  of  religious 
culture;  instances  of  the  abortive  births  of 
genius  under  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
profane  and  profligate  sentiments.  Turn  to 
that  great  orator  and  wit  of  his  day.  The 
few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  de- 
parture have  sufficed  for  the  recovery  of  a  cool 
consideration  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  of 
the  real  value  and  merit  of  his  performances. 
Observe  how  short  his  genius  came  of  fulfilling 
its  proper  ends,  and  answering  its  great  capa- 
bilities, and  compute  how  much  was  lost  to 
the  energies  and  qualities  of  that  extraordinary 
mind,  from  the  absence  of  sound  religious 
principles,  with  their  correcting,  elevating, 
and  systematizing  influence.  Nature  had 
furnished  him  with  all  the  elements  of  great- 
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ncMis  and   fitlitl  him  to  Ik*  the  unuinu-nt  and 
hli's.sin^  of    thi'M.*    cvrntful    liim-s  ;     hut   thi- 
alMcncc  of  fviTV    thing   restraining  ami  re- 
guluting  in  the  first  funnation  of  his  hahit.s. 
left  him  at  large,   llu-  ireature  of  acciiltnlal 
inipn^onH — the  pupil  of  his  own   ]»assi«>n!», 
ami  vanities,  and  wants.      S<»me  vilil  Howers 
grew  u|M»n  this  moral  wilderness,  w  hieh  threw 
around   them  a   faint  evanescent   glor\ ,   and 
seem   in    xmw  degnv  to  decorate  his  grave ; 
but  thev  tmlv  scncil  while  he  livitl  to  cover 
the   path   of  his  errors,  and  to  prtmiote  tlu 
fascinations  of  a  ruinous  example.   For  w  ant  of 
the  harmonizing  effects  of  a  religious  ground, 
his  moral  eltKjuence  wius  unnatural.  im]M)sing, 
inflated,  and  falsi.  ;   full  of  tawdrv  antitheses, 
and  tricking  artifice;  mimicking  princi|)le»  to 
which  his  heart  wa.s  a  st rangier,  and  glittering 
in  the  pjigi'antrv  of  l)orn>witl  fivlings.      His 
most  celebrated  attempts   at   moral  i-levation 
exhibit    only    the    intimations   of    meanings, 
which  plaveil  al)oul  his  fancy,  without  touch- 
ing   his    Utsom.       Amidst     the    niisdinvtetl 
resources  of  his  genius  his  fine  intellect  pre- 
maturely  fell   into   divav,    leaving    cmly   the 
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monuments  of  a  gi'and  capacity  in  ruins. 
Had  he  possessed  those  right  and  persevering 
dispositions  which  are  the  results  of  religious 
principles,  instead  of  a  few  mischievous  efforts 
to  make  virtue  ridiculous  and  vice  attractive, 
his  genius  would  have  multiplied  our  means 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  real  knowledge, 
and  our  securities  against  hollow  and  pre- 
sumptuous systems  of  empirical  instruction. 
As  it  was,  Mr.  Sheridan  could  never  attain 
in  his  lifetime  to  dignity,  opulence,  or  trust, 
or  raise  to  himself  a  monument  among  his 
country's  benefactors.  The  sincere  portion  of 
his  existence  was  miserably  vain  and  sensual ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities  sink  so  altogether,  and  at  once,  into 
the  shade  and  frost  of  penury  and  neglect. 

Is  another  instance  required  ?  Look  at  that 
void  and  dreary  space,  so  recently  filled  by 
the  greatest  genius  of  these  latter  times :  see 
the  print  of  his  unholy  tread,  where  every 
noxious  plant  still  grows  in  rank  luxuriance. 
Of  what  was  he  not  capable,  if  religion  had 
guided  his  efforts  and  inspired  his  song  ?  Who 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done  by 
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hi»  jK'H,  t«>  iiiiiKi  niul  its  trfaj.un-*  r  —  ilu-  waste 
committitl  u|K)n  the  fain-st  dtmiainscif  imagi- 
imtion  l>y  his  ahiise  of  his  great  ca|Mieilies  ? 
In  him  the  elearest  moral  |K-rre|)tions  the 
control  of  all  that  Inlongs  to  the  bright  ideal 
world  of  |nKtie  inveMtion  and  eomhination,  a 
magiiifieent  siort-  uf  language,  {mthoN,  and 
fientiment,  wire  all  dissinated,  intereepte*!, 
degradeil,  and  s|K)iled  hy  a  heartless  prineiple 
of  impiety  nnd  an  atheistical  huH'.Ktnery  of 
manner.  The  gloomy  void  whiih  theahstnce 
of  all  religioiiN  principle  lift  in  the  mind  of  the 
jKX't,  was  (illiil  from  the  magazines  of  lust 
and  levity.  Nature  and  .si-ntiment,  it  is 
true,  were  olntlient  to  his  sunnnons ;  thev 
came  at  his  im|M>rious  call,  Imt  they  came 
to  Ik-  delmsi-d  by  Uing  forciil  into  con- 
mxion  with  a  rabble  «)f  lewd  idias.  and  to 
l>c  the  drudges  of  a  |)r«)tligate  egotism. 
For  want  of  a  controlling  principle,  his 
mind  was  left  to  its  own  niorbid  bias. 
Distinguishi-<l  as  he  was  by  the  licentious  play 
of  hischarteretl  genius  and  his  |)ow«r  of  reali- 
zing and  appropriating  the  transient  impres- 
sions of  stvnes  and  «»bji"cts,  his  com|H)sitions 
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were  without  integrity  of  plan,  progress  of  ac- 
tion, developement  of  character,  or  combina- 
tion of  incidents  to  fix  attention  and  perpetuate 
deh'ght. 

How  would  virtue  have  triumphed  in  the 
strength  of  his  transcendant  talents,  could 
the  poet  have  broken  from  the  prison-house 
of  his  own  dark  temperament,  to  follow  the 
lofty  vocation  of  his  genius,  if  not  to  high 
and  heavenly  things,  at  least  to  the  elevation 
of  a  sublime  and  moral  melancholy,  or  the 
raptures  of  pure  contemplation !  His  flights 
were  sometimes  lofty,  very  lofty,  but  it  was 
only  to  Steal  ethereal  fire  to  light  up  his  ur- 
holy  themes.  The  damp  of  this  lower  world 
still  clung  about  his  wings,  and  speedily  re- 
called him  to  his  habitual  sojourn  upon  earth 
among  kiosks  and  harams,  and  painted  pa- 
vilions of  dirt  and  debauchery. 

That  the  infidel  puts  a  cheat  upon  his 
own  understanding  and  starves  his  genius  by 
refusing  the  bread  of  life,  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  poems  of  the  writer 
here  alluded  to.  Whatever  idol  claims  the 
honour  of  the  sacrifice,  a  more  costly  homage 
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hoii  sclilotn  Ixvn  oircritl  uji  at  any  sliriiu*  of 
prostituU*  w()r>hi|).  That  inii'lli^tiici-  wliicli 
.sttNxl  ii|M>ti  a  level  with  the  most  flittering 
elevatii»ns  of  human  charaeter,  surrentleretl 
itsi'lf  tu  the  tramnuls  of  a  vieious  vulgarity. 

GikkI  si-nse  and  gotxl  taste  sicken  at  the  re- 
|X'tition  of  ajn)l(>gie»  for  sin  in  the  tlisgiiise  <»f 
(lentimeiit.  Sensuality  without  relief  wearies 
even  the  sensual.  Itmavlx.*  rea.sonal)lvdoul)te<i, 
whether  njoral  |H>llution,  by  whatever  jMiwer 
of  song  it  nmy  Ix'  celebratitl,  can  confer  im- 
mortalitv,  or  even  rescue  |)oetry  from  tht 
putrefying  neglirt  by  which  the  muse  is  re- 
venged ujxm  tho.se  who  abuse  her  gifth.  The 
IKTVersion  of  natural  feeling,  the  |Hr|K*tual 
stench  of  the  sty  of  Kpicunis;  inJiilel  banter 
for  ever  withering  the  fairest  forms  of  virtue 
and  htiliness  ;  Ixvuity  luul  bravery,  in  tiu-  con- 
stant unifonn  of  lust  and  cruelty,  an-  surfeiting 
things  even  to  the  lewdest  ear,  when  novelty 
has  cea.sctl  to  n^conunend  them.  In  a  few 
more  yearn,  nun,  wonien,  and  children  will 
grow  tireil  «»f  a  mannerist  in  versifying,  who 
in  contempt  of  his  own  capabilities  has  \kx'U 
plcoM-d  to  luxuriate  in  a  slovenly  laxity  uf 
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composition,  and  a  reprobate  rhyming  facility, 
adopted  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  jesting  upon 
the  marriage  tie,  for  sporting  with  truths  un- 
utterably solemn;  for  exhibiting  lust  as  a 
harmless  recreation,  and  the  world  as  a  wil- 
derness intended  only  for  the  wide  and  pre- 
datory range  of  the  passions. 


SECTION  XIII. 

FAMILY     GOVERNMENT     OF     THE     CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN. 

The  Christian  gentleman  is  in  his  best 
estate  and  properest  attitude  as  a  family  man. 
His  dealing  with  his  children,  with  his  do- 
mestics, and  with  his  tradespeople,  manifests 
the  operation  of  that  central  principle  Avhich 
radiates  in  every  direction.  But  the  sure  sign 
and  note  of  Christianity  is  a  humbled  heart ; 
not  the  mere  disposition  of  humility,  which 
may  be  allied  to  meanness  and  servility,  but 
that  product  of  Christian  grace  which  com- 
ports with  true  dignity  of  character.  The 
order  of  society,  and  every  relation  compre- 
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luncletl  iHuicr  it,  liiAcipliiu-  ami  dcprfcs  ho- 
inajji-  and  lioiuuir,  contrnl  anil  rtTsiKft,  all  the 
ctirn-hitivi-  iliitirs  uf  life,  are  in  jK-rfi-ct  c»)r- 
ivsjMincKnri-  with  Kpiritual  hiiniilitv  :  they 
In-lon^  to  thf  Kituv  hannonious  system. 
('h^i^tian  teinjKT  must  not  Ik*  confoiindeil 
with  teni|H-ramrnl.  It  is  known  from  that 
which  Iklon^  to  fibre  and  ct»ntexture  by  its 
HJoral  swav,  and  the  consttmcy  of  its  action. 
Hv  humility  the  Christian  is  made  involun- 
tarily great :  his  nunleration  is  |K)wer :  his 
i:entleness  is  force  :  his  empire  is  that  of  com- 
placencv,  consistency,  and  love. 

'!'»>  treat  humility  as  the  source  «if  authority 
may  have  the  air  of  paradox  ;  hut  it  is  a  fact 
remarkably  evidencitl  in  the  povernmenl  of  a 
Christian  family.  If  the  (  hristian  father  must 
jrrounil  his  |uri.s<liction  on  the  (it>s|K'l,  and  de- 
cide parlour  c<)ntnr\ersii*s  by  anap|K*al  to  that 
standard,  his  |Krsonal  veneration  for  it  must 
Ih"  first  atte>titl  bv  a  profound  and  ])ractical 
submission  to  its  onlinances.  The  humility 
of  the  |mrent,  wlun  e\hibite<l  as  a  Christian 
jfnice,  is  a  constraining  pattern,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  Ui  keep  up  a  |Hr]Ktual  recognition 
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of  the  engagements  of  our  religious  profession ; 
to  establish  a  family  compact  of  reciprocal 
forbearance,  and  to  purify  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  home  by  the  fire  of  the  altar.  His 
talk,  his  walk,  all  his  communication  will 
combine  to  enunciate  his  Christian  character. 
Before  his  children  he  will  move  with  a  spe- 
cial awe  of  the  consequences  of  each  word 
and  act.     It  will  be  his  great  care 

Ut  sanctam  filius  onini 
Aspiciat  sine  labe  dcmum,  vitioque  carentem. 

But  there  is  nothing  of  which  a  Christian 
gentleman  will  be  more  suspicious  and  ob- 
servant, than  the  intercourse  of  his  family 
with  the  press.  To  spread  a  common  news- 
paper before  the  children  and  servants  of  a 
family,  is  attended  with  something  of  the 
same  hazard  to  their  minds,  as  their  bodies 
would  be  exposed  to  from  opening  a  bail  of 
merchandize  fresh  from  a  Levant  trader 
which  had  eluded  its  quarantine.  If  un- 
guarded talk  is  injurious,  and  the  door  of 
the  lips  should  be  secured  in  a  Christian's 
house  so  that  nothing  equivocal  should  es- 
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ca}x',  huw  imuh  iiion*  will  the  young  tuid 
ipxiraiit  riHiuirv  to  Ik-  pn)tfctitl  fn»m  iin- 
presj»ions  which  conn-  with  tlu*  authurity 
witli  which  their  fivhli*  pn-jiulices  invest 
w  hatcver  atldrcKses  them  in  prinl ! 

The  practicability  of  circulating  intelli- 
gence freed  from  the  drosh  and  scum  of  licen- 
tious and  libidinous  details,  and  *^  ji*sting 
which  is  not  convenient,"  ap|K'ars  to  have 
lK*cn  triid  in  one  instance  with  success;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  insist  ujkhi  the  duty  by 
w  hich  fathers  and  masters  are  lM)und  to  give 
their  exclusive  Kuj)|H)rt  to  such  jounuUs  only 
a»  disdain  to  Ix*  the  vehicles  of  impurity,  or 
the  organs  of  moral  or  ]M>Iitical  mischief. 

Whatrver  iK-nefits  thefntHlom  of  the  press 
may  confer  u|K)n  a  comnuinitv,  sucli  free<lom 
should  have  no  place  in  the  hcmie  establish- 
ment of  a  Christian.  (i»Ml  ha.s  ap|X)intcd 
every  father  of  a  family  a  domestic  licn-nser 
and  censor.  Hut  his  great  reliance,  under 
grace,  should  Ik-  on  that  silent  stvurity  which 
ari»i*«  out  of  religious  nurture,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  habits  to  rectitude  and  purity 
of  manners.     A  spirit  and  character  is  insen- 
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sibly  produced  by  pious  exercises  and  spiri- 
tual culture,  that  builds  a  wall  of  brass  be- 
tween the  sanctuary  of  a  godly  man's  house 
and  a  sottish  world.  We  talk  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  press;  but  the  press  is  innocuous 
and  imbecil  against  the  peace  and  sanctity  of 
those  before  whom  the  Lord  has  interposed 
his  shield.  What  weapon  of  malice  can 
strike  through  "  the  thick  bosses  of  His 
buckler  'f  "  Thou  shalt  hide  them  in  the 
secret  of  Thy  presence  from  the  pride  of 
man;  Thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  a 
pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues." 


SECTION  XIV. 

THE    EXTERIOR    INTERCOURSE    OF    THE 
CHRISTIAN    GENTLEMAN. 

There  is  a  distinct  society  among  men 
which  we  designate  by  the  name  of  "  the  Re- 
ligious world;"  and  to  this  community  the 
Christian  gentleman  does  necessarily  belong. 
But  within  this  line  of  circumscription  there 
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art*  many  cUsses  and  p*atli*s  of  Christians 
inori' ur  Ictu*  inihuiti  witli  the  pn»|K'r  i-von- 
jjt'lical  spirit.  To  iniputt  insincirity  to  any 
within  this  circK-,  uduKi  Ih>  inconHistrnt  vith 
ranclour  or  Christian  charity.  It  nmy  Ix*  al- 
louahUs  htjwe%cr,  to  n-niurk,  that  thcrt*  in  in 
wnne  men  a  tintii-ncy  to  shut  up  nlipon  within 
their  own  arbitrary  encK)sure;  to  surrounil  it 
w  iih  technicalities  and  interdicts  w  hich  do  not 
lK'h)n^  to  it ;  t(»  make  it  sjK'ak  o  hm^uap.*  «»f 
{Ki'uliar  and  private  dictation,  and  to  hokl  in 
virtual  e\comnun)icati«)n  a  very  lar^e  |>ortion 
of  sound  and  serious  Chri>tian>.  None  with- 
out the  shil)lx)leth  cjui  enter  the  siicreil  Iwir- 
riers;  juid  with  it,  men  of  little  understanding 
anil  niu-row  sentiment  are  ea-siiy  admit titi. 
To  Ik*  spiritually  s*'|M»ratetl  fnmi  the  worltl 
is  the  siicrifice  requireti  hv  Christianity  fn)ni 
its  tnie  pn)fessors :  hut  it  is  from  the  world 
that  lieth  in  wickinlness,  from  the  Gml  of  this 
world  that  hlindeth  the  mind,  from  the  ruler^ 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  from  the  lust  of 
the  vyv  and  the  pride  of  lift-,  that  we  are  to 
Ih"  »eparati"d  ;  not  from  thoM."  who  in  manners 
and  opinions  difl'er  !)y  souu'  shades  from  our- 
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selves,  or  who,  though  equally  anxious  for 
the  soul's  safety  and  for  the  extension  of 
Gospel  truths,  are  less  often  than  ourselves 
at  religious  meetings,  having  families,  per- 
haps, to  provide  for  or  instruct,  or  perhaps, 
are  less  conversant  with  a  certain  phrase- 
ology by  which  some  persons  measure  the 
progress  of  Christian  attainments. 

The  Christian  gentleman  would,  probably, 
be  soonest  found  on  the  outside  of  this  ex- 
clusive and  mystic  circle:  his  charities  and 
affections  delight  in  a  clear  horizon  and  ex- 
tensive ken ;  in  the  substances  of  things  rather 
than  their  circumstances  ;  in  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  feeling  and  the  rectitude  of  the 
heart,  rather  than  in  the  trammels  of  an  un- 
varied phraseology  and  an  exclusive  medium 
of  religious  communication.  He  loves  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  and  goodness,  and  beneficence, 
wherever  he  finds  them,  and  all  "  the  im- 
presses of  God  on  the  spirits  of  brave  men." 
Seeing  that  the  Father  of  heaven  sendeth 
rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  and,  imi- 
tating the  pattern  of  this  great  Mercy,  he 
embraces   all   men  within  the  scope  of  his 
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fljarity,  aiid  rarrii's  Iuh  Christian  n-jjartls  to 
all  that  aim  at  pK-asii)^  (iimI  hv  olRtlifiici'  to 
till'  Son  of  his  love  anil  the  Word  of  his  |M)Wcr. 
This  is  that  frii'iulship  w hiih  has  Invn  christ- 
cnwi  charity  hy  the  Gt>s|K-l,  and  this  is  that 
(harity  which  is  frirndslii|)  to  all  the  world. 
It  is  a  friendship  and  eharity  whieh  si-]Hirate 
those  who  jMMisess  thcni  from  all  eoinnurii 
with  impiety,  hut  ^ive  the  widest  influence 
to  Christian  counsel  and  holy  practice.  In 
the  religion  of  the  Christian  gentleman  there 
is  Homething  frank,  naturid,and  simple, — shall 
we  say  n)anlv  .'  n«»t  so,  certainly,  in  the  sense 
of  tliat  word  as  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a 
worlillv  jH-rson,  hut  as  it  indicates  the  cordial 
and  resolute  axloplion  and  profes.sion  of  the 
truth, ahstractitl  from  party  fivlin>,'s,eorf>orate 
<listinction,  or  silent  si-lf-jululation.  Neither 
is  it  meant,  hy  animadverting  on  the  language 
in  w  hich  the  religion  of  a  jKtuliar  class  is  apt 
t(»  express  itself,  to  narrow  the  free  antl  fre- 
quent exercisi'  of  pious  conversation,  or  t<» 
ri"duce  tin-  sp;ice  it  <H"cupies  in  religious  eom- 
|mnieH.  If  this  is  a  life  of  preparation  for 
another  which  i.n  t«»  last   for  ever  ;   if  our  Al- 
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mighty  Father  has  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  a  way  of  stupendous  grace  and  mercy  ;  if 
he  has  scattered  his  beneficence  over  the 
whole  face  of  his  Creation,  it  is  but  a  conse- 
quence of  natui'al  gratitude  to  pass  much  of 
our  time  in  talking  of  his  power,  his  glory, 
and  his  goodness  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  justify  a  principle  of  sequestration  or 
exclusion,  or  to  warrant  the  pretensions  of  a 
privileged  order. 

In  the  love  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  grati- 
tude due  from  us  to  the  Author  of  our  re- 
demption, there  is  no  such  term  as  modera- 
tion. In  this  respect  there  is  a  fearful  short- 
coming among  the  most  zealous :  but  in  the 
manner  of  our  holding  our  religion,  feeling 
our  religion,  professing  our  religion,  and  ap- 
plying our  religion,  there  is  the  greatest  need 
of  moderation.  The  want  of  it  has  at  all 
times  robbed,  and  is  still  robbing  the  Chris- 
tian cause  of  much  of  the  efficiency  of  some 
of  its  ablest  advocates,  who,  having  addicted 
themselves  to  some  special  branch  of  scrip- 
tural study,  see  nothing  but  ignorance,  and 
darkness,  and  blindness,  in  those  who  find 
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an  icjual  intin-st  in  othir  fjurtidn!*  of  Gcxi's 
word,  and  otlur  (listU>!,un-s  of  his  will,  his 
grace,  and  Iuh  providtncc.  Tiikr,  for  vx- 
anijiK-,  till-  suhjitt  of  unfuUlllitl  pri>|th(tv, 
to  which  a  iirtain  class  of  our  zealous  clcrjjv 
liavf  of  lute  with  |K-culiar  ardour  addrt><<tl 
thfiM stives.  It  is  a  /ground  worthy,  indiitl, 
of  ciiir  dili^ji-nt  and  devout  cultivation,  hut 
(»n  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  ini|)ortancc  to 
imx:eixl  witli  caution.  In  the  mind  of  its 
heatixi  advcK-ate.s,  the  (juarnl  is  not  so  much 
with  those  who  hold  no  jwirt  or  |mrley  with 
them,  and  are  alt()t,nther  stran^-rs  to  the 
value  of  their  pursuit.s,  as  with  those  wlu), 
acknowleilpn^'  and  fivling  the  full  worth  ami 
e\|xxliency  of  the  oliject,  think  that  it  wi>uld 
Ik-  .safer  and  more  jirofltahle  if  allowed  \o  Ik« 
K'jts  aliMirhin^,  and  if  aj)pr(»achul  in  a  .spirit 
of  greater  nuKleration  and  stlf-di.strust.  It 
is  not  u|x)n  the  scomer,  nor  the  sceptic,  nor 
the  insidious  enemy  of  (.\ir  faith,  that  the 
|K'rs<jns  alhnletl  t«)  |»our  forth  their  imligna- 
tion,  hut  u|>on  the  evan;;elical  ImkK  «)f  their 
Proti'stant  hrethren,  whose  ten)|K.'ratc  zetd 
and   Inunhle    pnifcsitions    acc4)mpanyinf;   the 
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faithful  discharge  of  their  ministerial  duty, 
tacitly  reproach  the  froward  heart  which,  out 
of  the  materials  of  inspiration,  carves  for  it- 
self an  idol,  and,  deceived  by  that  principle 
by  which  our  best  things  are  corrupted,  mis- 
takes the  suggestions  of  presumption  for  the 
discoveries  of  victorious  research. 

The  Christian  gentleman,  though  of  no 
religious  corps,  has  generally  the  fate  of  being 
assigned  over  by  each  class  to  some  other. 
However  fervent  in  spirit,  his  professions 
range  within  the  limits  of  a  strict  moderation  ; 
his  views  are  singly  directed  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  man ;  he  carries  his  re- 
ligion, or  rather  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  into 
all  his  intercourse  and  converse  with  society ; 
but  he  carries  no  banner  or  motto  before  him ; 
his  creed  is  written  in  his  practice,  and  bla- 
zoned in  his  victories  over  pride,  passion,  and 
temper. 

In  the  religious  world,  as  it  is  called,  if 
there  is  much  of  sound  piety  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectation which  the  title  raises,  there  is  also 
much  of  that  sort  so  easy  to  be  exercised, 
which  consists  in  speculation  and  discussion, 

g5 
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II  liaiulv  UM'  <)f  the  liihlis  Kcriptural  niriositv 
without  Kpiritual  n.'(»farch,  crilicUins  on  .ser- 
mon* without  M-If-exaniination,  strong  pro- 
feKsiiHj  without  hunihle  practice,  ami  the  tlia- 
hit  of  conversi(»n  wiiliout  the  re|^'nemte 
heart. 


SECTION     X\ 

(OXVKUSATIOS    AXD    CAHUlAt.E    OF    TlIK 
CIIUIhTlAX    GKXTI.KMAX. 

TiiK  tahle-talk  of  tlu'  Ihristian  mntlunnn 
i»  that  part  of  his  comlurt  in  which  he  jwir- 
ticularly  Hechires  hiniM-lf.  It  is  in  the  coni- 
jx'tencv  only  t»f  consicK-rahle  minds  to  season 
social  intercourse  with  wit,  or  t<i  enrich  it 
with  the  trihutarv  jirinlucts  of  rcadv  wiMlom  ; 
hut  there  is  a  coniphicent  tuni  of  thou/rht  and 
morality  charartiristic  of  the  well-<Mlucate<l 
and  well-furni.shiil Christian,  which,  with  litth' 
advantxi^e  from  ex|H'rience,  concihates  and 
fixej*  attention.  It  can  hardly  hapjx'n,  liut 
h\  n  very  cross  combination  of  circumstances, 
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that  a  father  can  fail  of  being  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  his  family,  where  religion  joins 
its  voice  to  that  of  nature  to  enforce  his  claims. 
To  guide  domestic  conversation,  and  to  give 
to  it  its  proper  tone ;  to  make  it  profitable  and 
irreproachable,  the  multiplier  of  thoughts,  the 
medium  of  a  spiritual  commerce,  a  mutual  pro- 
vocation to  virtuous  resolves  and  manly  pur- 
poses, is  the  province  which  the  Christian 
father  must  fill  in  his  family,  or  he  does  not 
reach  the  level  of  his  station. 

There  are  others,  too,  besides  his  children  to 
whom  the  domestic  and  familiar  talk  of  a 
Christian  belongs.  His  servants  have  a  pro- 
perty in  it :  they  have  a  claim  upon  it  in 
virtue  of  their  ignorance.  An  awful  account- 
ability waits  upon  the  accents  of  a  parent  in 
the  midst  of  children  and  domestics,  whenever 
he  approaches  what  belongs  to  their  peace, 
touches  the  consecrated  lines  which  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  right  from  wrong, 
reason  from  prejudice,  or  affects  in  whatever 
degree  the  principles  by  which  we  live  to 
God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  society. 

There  is  a  garniture  with  which  Christian 
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inoralitv  ilccoratcs  common  discounic,  for 
whicli  n«»  <»lluT  pflH  or  ^aceu  can  Ix*  ade- 
quatclv  !>ub»titiititi.  A  natural  ilipiity,  a 
c«>ni|)OMin*  of  maimor,  u  (juii't  c_vc%  n  com- 
pluivnt  n-gard,  are  jinumj;  tht*  i-xlfrior  ad- 
%antni;i»i»  which  it  confer^ :  thry  di-notc  ilj* 
hjHrilic  pri'M-nco,  its  jx-ncrfid  dcmiiciU'  in  the  I 

l>asom.  AVhiii  the  passions  and  principKii 
arv  nt)t  under  its  control  the  countenance  Ik*- 
travK  an  inward  riot.*  SonietJiin;^  unnttified, 
tinnultuous,  ahirniedf  suspicious,  or  fierce: 
something  tliat  carries  the  nuirk  of  Cain,  that 
tells  of  iulKirn  corruption,  that  tliscovers  the 
alienated  mind,  withers  alniut  the  brow  of  a 
ptKlless  jK-rson,  s|K-aks  in  his  gestures,  ami 
breaks  through  the  dis^uis*.- of  artificial  bnitl- 
ing.  'I'hus  it  is  that  a  real  Christian  heart 
IH  fundamental  to  that  j;raceful  conij)ositi«)n 
of  the  MK'ial  man,  emijhaticidly  called  the 
gentleman.      The  religious  gentleuLUi  i»  such 

•  S»«»  ih*  trmiKir  and  dcmranour  ohorc  nllud'"'  (i>  '"-su- 
bfullv  M>t  forth  br  Uio  «xrcMpnt  E|iir(«>tu«  : 

VvXyi  ift^w**  "P*^  tourtr  atrrat0  «D^*   *<u  7^  *aA)^>or, 

vAmvmT,  ««  oflAa^tl,  KOi  oroAtC^r. 

FtiAOM.  Erirr.  ix  St  (into. 
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in  his  countenance ;  he  carries  in  his  forehead 
his  credentials  from  above,  and  the  seal  of 
his  designation  and  calling.  He  comes  with 
a  sort  of  diplomacy  into  the  world,  bearing 
the  badge  and  collar  of  his  great  Master,  whose 
willing  agents  are  not  only  in  his  holy  service 
but  in  his  holier  similitude. 

In  a  peculiar  sense,  the  Christian  gentle- 
man must  be  absent  from  the  world :  not,  in- 
deed, from  the  intercourse  of  business  with  the 
world :  such  an  abstraction  may  not  be  consist- 
ent with  his  duties  and  engagements ;  neither 
does  it  comport  with  his  general  character  and 
necessary  relations  to  withhold  himself  from 
the  commerce  of  good  offices  and  cheerful 
hospitality  :  but  he  must  separate  himself  by 
a  decided  line  from  the  loose  practices  and 
careless  demeanour  of  worldly  men.  He  who 
sets  God  always  before  him,  cannot  "  sit 
among  the  luigodly,""  without  a  depression 
of  spirit.  The  communication  with  the  god- 
less he  cannot  altogether  avoid :  he  cannot 
avoid  the  contact,  but  he  may  avoid  the 
intermixture.  As  he  has  his  delights,  with 
which  they  cannot  intermeddle,  so  does  the 
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nature  of  tluir  pl(-ajiure«  exdiuK*  hi?*  partici- 
pation. Thcrv  i.s  however,  a  neutr.il  ^n»und 
on  which  they  nmy  staml  together;  coninion 
interests,  by  which  they  may  Ik*  tenij*orarily 
assix'inteti  ;  reciprocitii^n  which  hohl  them  in 
jiccasional  corri-siKHulence :  hut  the  Chrihtiiui 
^'ntU-nian  hH)ks  beU)w  him  on  the  crowd  of 
pleasure's  votarii*»,  \\  hile  lie  metlitati-s  in 
the  fichls  "r  converses  with  Gtxl,  in  hi« 
chainlKT,  or  sits  in  his  watcli-towcr,  to  **  muttc 
ujKMi  liis  works"  he  »cos  thnuigh  dust  and 
smoke  tl>c  phiin  In-neath  him,  the  "  dwellings 
of  Mesech,"  and  the  **  tents  of  Kedur,"  nr 
pt-rhaps  the  turn'ts  of  the  distant  city, 

"  \\hprp  tb«  DoiM 
Of  not  ucond*  kbovf  lirr  loftiest  tower*. 
^' ''  injurr  u)d  oumgo." 

The  Christian  p'ntleinan  is  not  ri'<juin.'d 
to  tieclare  Wiir  again'«t  what  he  must  disa|>- 
prove ;  his  ol)ject  ntust  Ik*  simple  se|»aratit>n. 
and  that  will  Im*  effected  for  him.  without 
trotihle  on  his  part.  lie  has  onlv  to  dit'lare 
for  (itxl,  and  the  sentence  of  outlawrv  will 
follow:  his  im]>utiil  leprosy    will   send  him 
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from  the  camp  to  his  own  world  of  pure  and 
rational  delights. 

After  all,  however,  let  Christian  piety  be 
fairly  judged,  as  to  its  real  effects  on  social 
happiness.  Has  it  no  merry  moods  .?  The  way 
to  do  it  justice  will  be  to  bring  under  a  fair 
comparison  with  each  other  its  renunciations 
and  its  acquisitions.  This  is  to  settle  on  an 
accurate  footing  its  secular  account  with  man. 
In  adjusting  this  balance,  it  is  too  true,  that 
the  Bible  must  be  delivered  over  to  the  une- 
vangelized  mind,  or  the  worldly  professor  of 
Christianity,  as  a  field  of  witty  allusion,  spor- 
tive contrast,  and  ludicrous  comparison.  That 
which  was  written  by  inspiration,  and  intended 
for  instruction,  for  reproof,  and  for  exhorta- 
tion, he  forces  into  the  service  of  folly  and 
impiety.  His  humour  is  emancipated.  Against 
the  interdicts  of  Heaven,  he  avails  himself  of 
the  toleration  of  man,  and  the  sufferance  of 
human  laws.  He  roves  at  large  a  lawless  buc- 
caneer, making  booty  of  all  that  comes  in  his 
way :  but  his  wit  loses  by  its  prodigality  as 
much  as  it  gains  by  its  hardihood  :  frequency 
and  facility  cheapen  its  merchandize :  its  sal- 
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lies  an*  rfiiu-mlxTLil  in  hfaviij,  ami  irluKtl 
in  lull:  he  is  playing  with  tliiiiulcr,  and 
kivsing  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  All  this  the 
profanr  hinnori!»l  is  awart*  of;  it  du-cks  hix 
tHorts  unti  ilanips  his  stlf-<-onij)lacenci' ;  he 
inwardly  fit'ls  that  of  every  Huch  exfKri- 
nunt  the  succeiw  is  precarious,  the  jHnalty 
sure.  lie  is  c<»nscious  that  the  (xlds  of  this 
desjK-rate  j^anu'  an*  cruelly  a;rainsl  him  : 
When  men  laugh  against  their  own  convic- 
tions, there  is  always  in  their  nu-rriinent 
something  of  a  contradictory  emotion,  that 
treml)k*s  on  the  lip,  and  transpires  in  the 
manner:  the  heart  that  is  true  to  the  Devil  is 
false  to  itself. 

Hut  the  piou*;,  t(K),  have  their  own  province 
of  humour.  It  may  Ik-  of  a  soIht  sort  ;  hut  it 
hu-H  an  extensive  range:  and  win-  it  not  re- 
strainetl  hy  the  proximity  «)f  the  peril,  the 
partiur>hi|i  of  a  fallen  nature,  and  the  checks 
of  amscious  infirmity,  the  vanities  and  Viiga- 
ries  of  IniaNtitig  unln  lief  woidd  l)e  the  fairest 
ol»j«vts  of  ridicule  to  the  well-iustructitl 
Christian.  As  it  is,  his  mature  and  nuilita- 
livc  mind  finds  a|)j)ropriate  amusement  in  the 
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exposure  of  the  shifts  and  sophistries  of  the  dis- 
puters  of  this  world.  He  sees  them,  in  the  midst 
of  their  false  security,"  set  in  slippery  places:" 
he  deplores  the  danger :  he  derides  the  folly. 
Cowper,  Newton,  Home,  and,  in  a  more  sarcas- 
tic vein,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  have  shown, 
that  infidelity  and  impiety  might  give  perpe- 
tual employment  to  wit,  if  charity  were  not  in 
the  way.  The  sorrows  to  which  humanity 
is  heir,  will  not  allow  a  religious  man  to  make 
ridicule  and  banter  the  staple  of  conversation : 
but  the  pious  mind  most  correctly  feels,  and 
can  best  expose  the  elaborate  impertinencies 
and  follies  of  artificial  life.  It  is  in  the  table- 
talk  of  the  right-minded  Christian  that  a  pure 
and  delicate  humour  is  oftenest  found ;  that 
humour  which  is  the  seasoner  and  corrector 
of  familiar  discourse ;  the  source  at  once  of 
discipline  and  delight ;  the  medium  in  which 
virtue  and  vivacity  unite  and  co-operate. 

Those  who  attempt  the  definition  of  a 
gentleman  are  apt  to  lay  stress  on  a  certain 
dignified  ease  in  his  composure  and  address. 
Assurance  is  not  ease :  if  it  were,  the 
Christian  would  have  no  advantage  in  this 
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re^iHTt.  The  com-  which  IH-Ion^ti  Ut  a  ({uiftctl 
ti'iniKT  anti  a  trusting  heart  in  hit»—  |K'nua- 
ncntly  liiji.  Thr  awf  and  awkuanhic^s  which 
Ari«c  fnun  false  j^roumU  of  a|}pnxiatii>n,  he 
must  lut-evKjirily  ftvl  in  a  less  cle|^cf  thaji 
tKherij :  fir!»t,  lavausi'  he  feels  in  a  stronffiT 
tiepnv  than  others  the  humiliating;  truth  of 
our  eonunon  delMisenient ;  anil  secondly,  Ik'- 
causi-  the  value  of  advi-ntitiouA  elevation  ha^ 
with  him  n«)  more  than  the  resixft  which  ra- 
tionally Ik-Iou^s  to  it:  human  pretensions  are 
in  his  mind  com))areil  with  a  standard,  which 
greatly  lessens  their  substantial  di>|)aritv. 
The  man  wliosc  thoughts  are  most  in  Heaven 
wjUks  the  earth  with  the  greatest  com|>osurt'. 
The  service  of  Mannnon  is  a  service  of  toil 
and  trepidation  ;  the  s*Tvice  of  CickI  is  a  "  ser- 
vice of  jHrfect  free<lom  ;""  and  the  character 
of  the  service  will  apjHar  in  the  manners.  It 
is  in  the  Christian  mind  that  a  generous  ea.se 
(inds  the  In^st  S4iil  for  its  s|)ontnneous  growth. 
lie  is hhanie-faci-d  <»nly  before  those  hy  whose 
nearer  reMnd)lance  to  the  evangelicjU  j)attem 
he  fills  himself  discreditiil.  A  strong  faith 
weakens  the  h«)ld  of  human  opinion;   it  givch 
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an  air  of  conscious  liberty  to  the  countenance. 
The  Christian  sojourns  among  men,  as  the 
citizen  of  another  state,  franchisee!  from  their 
jurisdiction  by  the  high  privilege  of  his  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  in  all  matters  which  can 
affect  his  soul's  estate,  or  the  real  dignity  of 
his  character ;  and  thus  he  moves  with  a  serene 
confidence  among  those  from  whose  judgment 
he  has  an  instantaneous  appeal,  and  from 
whose  wrongs  he  can  fly  to  an  invisible 
sanctuary. 

One  of  the  charms  of  a  religious  life  is 
the  singleness  and  perspicuity  of  its  prac- 
tice. In  nothing  is  the  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian with  the  gentleman  more  manifested  than 
in  the  dignity  which  this  character  of  openness 
imparts.  It  is  in  this  school  of  religious 
manners,  that  we  learn  to  live  above  the 
necessity  of  explanation,  and  to  trust  to  con- 
sistency of  action  as  the  best  interpreter  of 
motives  and  principles.*  The  Christian  gen- 
tleman  has  an   immunity   from    tribute    to 

*  Mtj  rexviKODS  ^rp-eire  TroXireveffOai  /utjS'  a(pav7]S,  aW'  oxnuis 
airXdis  Kai  (pavipws,  uffre  /U7j5',  av  Tts  fiovXrirai,  padiov  eivat 
vixas  SLafiaAAftv.     Isocrat.  Ed.  Auger.  Vol.  i.  p.  Hi. 
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the  cxchi-tjutT  tif  llu-  worM's  vanities  and  false 
opinions.  He  has  to  {H-rfonn  u  lucid  part, 
and  to  follow  an  unerring  rule.  The  nmn 
of  till'  world,  and  the  man  of  honour,  and 
tlte  man  of  ti^urt*,  idl  live  f(»r  tfri-ct,  for  ili>^ 
tinction,  or  for  ap|K-iite:  the  mind  of  tlu' 
Clirislian  gentleman  is  full  of  reminisciiuv, 
exjKftantcv,  mid  trust ;  too  earnest  to  feipn, 
and  too  conversant  with  verities  to  simulate  or 
circumvent.  Honesty  and  simplicity,  frank- 
ness and  fidelity,  a  fear  to  wound,  and  a 
desire  to  jjjease,  make  up  the  sum  and  sulv 
stance  of  his  breetling.  He  avoids  much 
idle  wear  and  tear  of  existence  by  the  dig- 
nity of  conscious  ea.so,  and  a  certain  tlirect- 
m-ss  ami  disencumhrance  in  the  comjxisure 
of  his  si-ntimcnts  and  di  ]Kjrtment,  which,  if 
the  figure  I)e  not  t(x)  lN)ld,  may  Ih'  sjiid  to 
■ave  attrition  and  shorten  lalK)ur.  The  fear 
of  man  is  a  doubting,  the  fear  of  (iml  is  a  de- 
ciding principle  ;  and  great  is  the  privilege 
of  him  who,  while  (Kcupie<l  alH)ut  the  soul 
and  its  great  concerns,  can  aflnid  to  let  his 
character  take  care  of  itself. 

'J'lje    life  of  the  Christian  gentleman   is  a 
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whole ;  the  life  of  the  worldly  man  is  made 
up  of  fragments ;  a  conformity  of  character 
unites  the  proceedings  of  the  one ;  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  presents  an  aggregation  of 
dissociated  acts,  resting  each  on  its  separate 
support,  and  modified  by  accident,  circum- 
stance, or  expediency. 

Great  is  the  beauty  and  the  loveliness  of 
the  sincere  religious  principle :  it  sows  itself 
in  the  heart,  it  germinates  in  the  life  and 
conduct !  See  how  it  bears  its  fruit  aloft 
towards  heaven  !  There  is  room  under  its 
branches  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth  to 
repose  in  peace  and  joy.  In  its  privileged 
precinct,  no  plants  can  grow  but  such  as  are 
medicinal  and  refreshing  to  man ;  nothing 
but  what  offers  a  cure  for  the  distempera- 
ture  of  his  soul,  balsam  for  his  inward  pains ; 
restoration  to  his  wearied  spirits.  Friend- 
ship, gratitude,  benevolence,  the  ties  and 
endearments  of  the  conjugal,  filial,  and 
fraternal  connexion ;  all  the  charities  and 
affinities  of  civil  intercourse  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  it,  and  have  no  other  security  for 
an    hour's   duration.     Apart   from    religion, 
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the  cari-shin^  ami  kind  afliclions  haw  hut  an 
ifjuivofal    birll),   ami   a  tapriciouH  tirniina- 
lion.    Tlu-y  r^Ht   inM)n  |KTi«lun;j  iiiijin-sHions 
anil  fplu'incral  nuitivt-n,     ThfV  conii",   they 
p>,    tlu-y    ra^f,   they    nwell,    thry    Inii^uiKh, 
they  *hr,  wi-  hardly  know    whrn,   or    why, 
or   how.     A|Mirt    from  rt'lipon,    pkaMin-    is 
tumultuous,  jwiin    forn)j>ivc,   sin    dt'solatinp, 
sorrow    ho|Kli'.vH,    charity    ostentatious    h'vo 
suspicious,    civility    vmal  :    hut     uiuliT    the 
inriucncc  of    the    posjjcl,  existence  is  over- 
spread    with    comfort ;    a    divine   and    jx-r- 
nmnent    morality   repdates    and     nlines    all 
its    recipriK-itii's,    and    makes    all     its    inter- 
course   sincere,  substantial,    endearing,    and 
ennohlint;.     The    us*-  of   the    word     **  anii- 
ahle  "   is   fiiUitietl    wherever    it    i^    hestowed, 
and  it  often  is,  uj>on  theirreli^jious  character. 
Sine    lM)nitate   nulla    majesta.'s    indlus  s.'i|>or. 
A  sour  an<l   unpleavrnt   sonuthin^  is  alwavs 
an  in^e<lient  in  the  com|)osition  of  the  un- 
^mIIv    man.      lie    cannot    Ik-    throu|;hout    a 
\»ell-4ittemjK're«l  plea.-in^  mendnT  of  .stx-ietv. 
I  lis  "  HMJl  is  rotteness,*"  and   "his  blosst)n)," 
as  a  ctinsofjui-nce,  nuist   "  ijo  u})  a>  dust." 
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It  is  not  wonderful,  considering  the  in- 
firmity of  the  flesh,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  man,  so  called,  should  be  at  va- 
riance with  his  profession,  and  his  ostensible 
belief :— but  that  a  man  should  hold  religion 
in  the  one  hand,  and  clench  the  maxims  of 
the  world  in  the  other ;  that  he  should  avow 
himself  a  believer,  and  make  a  contrary 
spirit  the  boast  of  his  daily  conversation  ; 
that  he  should  gratuitously  maintain  opinions 
in  society  which  the  book  of  his  adopted 
creed  in  every  page  condemns;  that  ser- 
mons and  prayers,  and  God's  word  and  sacra- 
ments should  all  have  his  consent,  attendance 
and  conformity,  and  that  yet  out  of  the 
sanctuary  he  should  subscribe,  as  if  out  of 
the  hearing  of  Jehovah,  to  a  theory  of  morals 
diametrically  opposed  to  His  dictation,  is 
an  inconsistency  which  makes  us  wonder  at 
ourselves,  prevailing  and  common  as  it  is. 

The  man  of  the  world  is  for  shutting  up 
religion  in  our  churches:  he  regards  it  as 
out  of  its  place  on  the  platform  of  life.  It 
was  the  praise  of  Socrates  that  he  brought 
down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
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intnxiuccil  lur  ii)t«>  tin*  puhlii  walks  aiul 
donii'stic  rflirfiiU'iits  of  imn  ;  hut  the  Chri.s- 
tian  prufitiM)r  in  content  that  his  ri'lipoii 
kIiouUI  remain  se<|Ufsti'rttl  fn)n>  hiunan  couj- 
nitTic  in  the  Keclusion  of  the  sanctuary.  He 
\«-ouUl  have  one  n-lij^ion  for  GckI's  house, 
and  anotlier  for  his  own.  One  for  onianient, 
another  for  use.  Thus  a  great  and  |M)]>uhir 
a|)o^ta.sy,  under  variou.s  names  and  disjjuiscs 
draws  into  its  fatal  vortex  four-fifths  of  the 
Christian  world.  They  tem|X)rize  with  their 
uinscienci's,  and  tam|K'r  with  holy  thinp.. 
They  attem|)t  to  circumscrilK*,  or  to  dissi-ver 
that  which,  hy  its  nivessary  nature,  is  in- 
tegrallv,  universjdlv,  and  eti-nudlv  ctmnectitl 
with  the  whole  iK-in^;  and  comlition  of  man. 
I'indini;  that  the  creoil  tlu-v  profiss  to 
adoj)t,  calls  ujHm  them  f»)r  one  sort  of 
h|)irit,  and  the  world  they  delight  in  for 
an<»tlur,  they  think  thev  can  acconuxlate 
iK'tween  the  two,  by  assigning  to  each  an 
appropriati-  pnivince.  Religion  has  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lips,  the  testimony  of  learning, 
puhlic  honour,  titular  sanctitv,  the  jxnnp  of 
celebration,  the   announcement  of  bells,   the 
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tributes  of  oratory,  the  embellishments  of 
art,  an  imposing  alliance  with  charity, 
liberty,  and  education ;  and  alt  these  things 
are  well,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  go  but 
little  way.  So  long  as  behind  the  throne  of 
the  heart,  the  world  and  the  flesh  are  the 
secret  counsellors,  so  long  as  our  vanities 
and  vices  are  the  favorites  and  mistresses 
that  rule  within  the  chambers  of  the  soul, 
and  the  spirit  of  our  fallen  nature  dictates 
the  decrees  which  determine  opinion  and 
action  ;  so  long  as  the  whole  province  of  pre- 
paration and  instruction,  of  domestic  nurture 
and  public  discipline,  tend  to  form  and  foster 
a  character  opposed  to  the  gospel ;  religion, 
however  nominally  prevalent,  has  only  a 
seeming  prosperity,  and  a  deceptious  gran- 
deur :  her  proper  dominion,  her  royal  birth- 
right, her  righteous  inheritance,  are  lost  and 
gone. 

The  spirit  which  parents  indirectly  en- 
courage, which  schools  preceptively  incul- 
cate, which  society  imperiously  exacts ;  the 
spirit  which  men  and  women  and  children 
advocate;    the   becoming   spirit,    the  manly 
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spirit,  the  Kpiril  whicli  isHues  in  (hulling 
and  iliath,  aiui  is  foUowitl  to  tlu*  viTfrt*  of 
the  tti-nial  \vi>rl(l  with  hiiinnn  praise*,  is  not 
the  spirit  of  thf  cn>s.s  hut  the  spirit  of  the 
worUl,  and  its  spurious  Chrintianitv.  At- 
tendants on  puhlic  worship;  piests  at  the 
Loril's  tahle;  cU-clainurs  on  Christian  nio- 
rahtv,  and  Christian  humility,  are  often 
the  jNitrons  of  this  worldly  spirit.  Thev 
pnifi'ss  a  ^)sjH'l  which  prcK-hiinis  the  dutv  of 
intltfati^ahU'  ft)rpivcne>s ;  whieh  acknow- 
h-d;;i*s  no  other  spirit  hut  the  sjiirit  of  K)ve 
and  kindness,  and  they  pray  for  "  the  spirit 
to  think  and  do  always  such  thinpi  a.s  lx> 
riphtful;"  hut  in  jirartiee  and  hy|>othesi8 
they  reeopiise  a  very  tlilFerent  s<irt  tif  spirit, 
the  spirit  whith  in  the  wortls  of  the  psalmist 
has  lon^  eause<l  ^'  all  the  foiuulations  of  the 
world  to  Ik-  t)ut  of  course,"  and  has  slut!  a 
false  lustre  over  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
human  character. 

A  preat  index  of  the  Christian  p-ntle- 
inan,  in  his  conversaticm  with  his  equals,  is 
his  decision  of  sentiment.  A  dominant  and 
constraining    principle    jH'r>ades    the    whole 
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body  of  his  opinions.  He  is  sensible  tliat 
towards  God  there  can  be  no  neutrality,  and 
that  he  that  is  not  for  him  is  against  him. 
But  the  cause  demands  discretion  as  well  as 
zeal.  A  dogmatic  or  even  a  didactic  man- 
ner brings  the  Avorld  upon  the  Christian  con- 
verser  with  an  indignant  recoil.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  carries 
with  it  so  much  annoyance  to  the  quiet 
current  of  careless  ease,  and  is  so  interrup- 
tive  of  the  false  security  on  which  so  many 
build  their  enjoyment,  that  to  gain  for  it  an 
acceptance  with  nominally  good  people,  every 
aid  is  requisite  which  can  be  borrowed  from 
circumspection,  moderation,  and  courtesy. 
Still,  however,  the  steady  Christian  holds 
fast  his  consistency.  If  he  is  backward  to 
proclaim,  he  is  always  prepared  to  testify  his 
dependance  on  Christ  as  the  sinner's  hope, 
and  the  single  passport  to  glory.  Faith 
in  the  promises  of  the  gospel  neutralizes 
the  accidents  of  life.  It  is  the  only  source 
of  permanence  and  congruity  of  action, 
under  the  varieties  of  fortune,  so  called. 
A    strong   spiritual  digestion  is   indeed   re- 

h2 
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quiMtc  to  tun»  pn»*i|XTilv  to  noitri>hm(nt. 
It  is  not  till  xhv  work  of  ^racr  has  Invn 
wrought  in  tlu-  lu-nrt  of  thi-  iH-licvir,  tliat  lu- 
can  sustain  tin-  sirpi'  of  plfaMin*,  pli-nty,  and 
|)rrfiTnu  nt.  Hut  the  (sound  Christian  in  heart 
ha.s  It-anit  to  triinn|>h  over  his  own  exalta- 
tion, and  to  thn)w  his  worldly  felicity  IhIuiuI 
him.  His  virtue  casts  a  shade  u{M>n  his  for- 
tune. Neither  the  variableness  of  his  own 
exterior  condition,  nor  the  ehan|;es  in  the 
|K'rson8  and  things  amund  him  disturli  or 
affect  his  even  purjXJse,  which  has  proundi-il 
itself  iijxm  the  word  of  infallible  assurance, 
and  u()on  Him  who  *'  has  made  his  hill  so 
htronp,"  that  it  cannot  Ix-  shaken.  Whether 
his  lot  lx«  joyous  or  grievous,  his  confidence 
in  his  Saviour  is  his  stav  and  .ntrcnpth;  and 
that  "  rollinp  tnu|uiet  thinp,"  the  soul  tjf 
the  sinful  creature,  is  hrnupht  within  the 
finn  tnibracc  of  "  an  everlaiiting  covenant 
ordered  in  all  thing^  and  sure." 
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SECTION  XVI. 

WORLDLY    DEALINGS    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN. 

What  pure  religion  forms,  it  finishes :  the 
totality  of  its  principle  is  marked  in  the 
smallest  lineaments  of  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman. We  have  the  warrant  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  for  saying  that  "  he  which  is  faith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in 
much  ;  and  he  which  is  unjust  in  that  which 
is  least  is  unjust  also  in  much,"  Luke  xvi. 
10.  Like  the  blood  which  dispenses  the 
living  energy  through  the  whole  corporeal 
frame,  Christian  morality  runs  through  the 
whole  contexture  of  conduct,  giving  to  every 
part  a  similar  basis  and  consistence.  In  the 
veritable  Christian  we  see  an  entire  scheme 
of  behaviour,  agreeing  with  itself  under  all 
diversities  of  circumstance:  all  his  dealings 
and  negotiations  are  under  the  guarantee  of 
this  pervasive  and  coercing  principle  :  in  his 
traffic  with  men  he  remembers  his  compact 
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witli    Ilcnvni,    and   tlu*  fitliTal    vow    that    is 
u|M)n  him. 

The  mere  p.ntlfman,  jKrhaps,  in  the  In^st 
worKllv  «)iue|»ti«m  of  the  character,  rejects 
the  soil  and  («louj;h  of  a  Imr^ain.  •  The 
littK"  arts  of  tU'ceptious  dexterity  are  thn)wu 
ofT  from  the  generous  miml  hy  a  simple  effort 
of  its  nature  :  nevertheless,  in  the  same  na- 
ture where  this  generosity  prevjiils  are  fouiul 
the  dangerous  excesses  and  spurious  (piali- 
lies  whiih  l)eli)ng  to  that  sentiment  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  hnil  out  of  the  hahits  of  society: 
it  is  only  where  the  feelings  and  associations 
of  the  gentleman  are  regulatetl  and  con- 
firmed hy  the  |KTmanent  influence  of  Chris- 
tian motives  and  sanctions,  that  the  mond  of 
life  in  simplified  and  assimilated  in  ;U1  its 
jKJSsihle  pri-<licaments,  and  the  whole  of  the 
WH'ial  man  is  hrought  under  one  rule  of  de- 
cisive application — the  rule  of  rightiHuis  re- 
cipHK-ity,  which  the  glorious  (ios]k-1  has 
pronounced. 

•   1(  t»  noufchi.  ii  i«  nouRhl.  Milh  ih*  boyrr ;  but  whon 
b«  U  {(oo«  hia  war,  lb«n  h<>  boMlrih.     Pror.  xx.  1 1. 
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One  might  expect  that  the  gentleman,  as 
such,  independently  of  the  Christian  obliga- 
tion, would  be  secured  by  his  worldly  honour, 
if  he  hold  that  principle  in  its  extended  sense, 
from  every  thing  that  has  the  odour  or  colour 
of  fraud;  yet  the  gentleman  so  called,  is  often 
little  scrupulous  of  evading  the  payment  of  a 
tax,  or  of  dealing  in  prohibited  or  uncustomed 
goods,  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue  and  the  fair 
trader,  however  disgraceful  to  his  port  and 
breeding  such  a  practice  should  be  deemed, 
taking  his  standard  no  higher  than  his  chival- 
rous origin  and  the  legend  and  device  of  his 
escutcheon.  But  the  Christian  gentleman  lives 
under  a  law  which  is  explicit  and  decisive  on 
the  subject;  which  requires  him  to  render  unto 
all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute,  cus- 
tom to  whom  custom.  If  a  Christian  professor 
commit  or  countenance  an  act  so  pregnant 
Avith  meanness,  falsehood,  and  violence,  he 
brings  the  stigma  of  hypocrisy  upon  himself, 
and  a  scandal  upon  the  service  of  his  Master. 

Among  men  the  proper  test  of  the  presence 
and  influence  of  religion  is  its  visible  occupa- 
tion of  the  conscience.     If  it  be  real,  it  runs 
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thnnijjh  thi*  character  in  its  wliolf  K-njjlh  and 
hnndth.  Tluu  il  is  timt  tin-  intirr  kuuIucI 
is  rf^lrittiHl  within  thnn.'  liiu's  of  lireuin- 
licription,  <»f  which  the  clear  written  tit^Iurn- 
lion  of  till'  Divine  will  has  furnislutl  the  di- 
rettorv  nde.  SjK-culative  relip»»n,  or  that 
which  |>lavk  alM)iit  the  heart,  or  that  which 
^lowK  in  the  fancy,  or  that  which  enshrines 
it.silf  in  human  ehKjuence,  leaves  a  lar^e  area 
alnuit  the  centre  of  husy  life  fnv  from  its  in- 
termetldlin^ ;  hut  the  religion  of  the  con- 
science is  every  where  intrusive,  crossing  our 
conunon  |>aths,  meeting  us  at  vwry  turn,  and 
dis|KTsin^  liver  all  the  concerns  of  active 
existence  luminous  indications  of  the  Divine 
will.  It  is  an  oracle  which  rit|uires  no  for- 
mal consultation,  no  jouniies  tu  its  shrines ; 
it  is  ever  in  ministerial  attetulance,  coming 
■t  every  call,  at  hand  in  every  exi^'nce, 
anticijMitin^  the  casuistry  t>f  the  passions, 
tliDM-  false  ]iro|)lutH  within  us,  and  showing 
in  liery  traces  all  the  interceptive  lines  hy 
which  (iinl  has  restricted  tin-  path  of  hi» 
faithful  ikTvants.  The  true  Christian  is 
known  as  nuich    in    the   little  as  in  the  great 
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things  of  life :  he  sees  the  transgression  in 
the   principle.     "  The  fear   of  the  Lord  is 
clean,""  and  therefore  every  unclean  practice, 
whether  in  his  contracts,  his  engagements, 
his  money  transactions,    his   common  inter- 
course, his  manners,   or  his  conversation,  is 
under  the  control  of  an  incessant  monitor.  It 
is  true  we  are  contemplating  a  rare  specimen ; 
but  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  has  settled  the  stand- 
ard, and  placed  it  above  human  interference. 
It  is  in  a  graceful   symmetry,  or  an  union  of 
the  parts  into  one  consistent  and  refulgent 
whole,   that  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
gentleman  resides.     As  there  may  be  a  great- 
ness known  to  the  sculptor,  which  owes  some- 
thing to  the  neglect  of  proportion ;  so  what  to 
man's  perceptions  is  heroic,  is  often  the  result 
of  a  colossal  grandeur :  but  the  character  of 
gentleman  rejoices  in  the  combination   and 
consent  of  its  parts ;  and  when  the  character 
of  Christian  accedes  to  it,  its  dimensions  are 
enlarged,  while  its  proportions  are  maintained: 
and  this  is  the  state  of  man  to  which  the  epi- 
thet oi  great  does  in  truth  belong,  though  the 
multitude  allow  nothino;  to  be  great  but  that 
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by  which  MK-ittv  is  c<»nvul!*ti!,  or  a  domiiuvr- 
\ne  spirit  is  Irt  htost-  ii|)()n  the  world. 


SKCTION    \\  II. 

lilSTOKUAL    ENAMTLKS. 

The  distance  at  which  time  has  thrt>«n  hack 
the  characters  of  the  distin^rinshetl  nun  of 
the  first  Charles's  unhaj)py  rei^n,  hides  fn)ni 
us  their  |Hruliarities,  and  all  their  little  but 
ditidinp  features.  \\\  this  sequestration  from 
t)ur  view,  thev  s<m>etimes  pain  a  deceptions 
advantap'.  Like  moimtains  half  hiil  in  mists, 
they  rise  in  the  horizon,  and  Ixxtmie  what 
may  Ik*  callnl  im|)osinplv  prand.  llow  near 
these  historical  jH-rsonapes  have  apiiraiclutl 
the  true  nunlel  t»f  the  Christian  pt'ntleman, 
can  therefon'  never  Ik-  fidly  ascertainetl. 
Smietimes,  howivtr,  the  |K'n  «»f  a  contenijKw 
rary  writer,  has  drawn  for  us  so  near  and 
familiar  a  resemblance,  a.s  to  make  the  dr- 
M-ription  authenticate  its»lf  by  its  freshness 
and  vivacity.      Lord  Clarendon's  delineation 
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of  Lord  Falkland  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  not 
every  character-drawer  whose  conceptions  are 
upon  a  par  with  his  subject.  Lord  Claren- 
don appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  him- 
self of  indigenous  growth,  who  knew  what  an 
Englishman  should  be.  The  character  of 
Lord  Falkland  rises  very  high  in  his  pages, 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  but  there  is  some  appearance  of  paint- 
ing for  effect,  and  an  admiration  excited  to 
vehemence  by  the  conflicts  and  passions  of  a 
great  political  crisis.  In  the  catalogue  of 
royal  and  noble  authors,  the  name  of  Falk- 
land has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  con- 
tempt endeavoured  to  be  cast  upon  it  by  the 
author  of  that  foolish  and  flippant  produc- 
tion. 

He  was  a  man  in  whose  character  the 
martial  qualities  of  a  ruder  period  were 
raised,  subdued,  and  rectified  by  the  senti- 
ments and  habits  of  an  affe  more  reffulated 
and  refined.  We  are  hardly  near  enough  to 
speak  with  certainty  of  his  Christian  graces, 
but  we  may  say  that  his  deportment  was  of 
that  high  and  heroic  cast,  which  was  among 
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llu'  lK*»t  pHxliK-ts  of  a  jK-riiKl  in  whii-h  f'hris- 
tinnitv  had  ciiu-r;;ttl  frt>in  thi*  barlmrisin  that 
had  lon^  obscuriti  it.  and  sttKx!  out  fullv  to 
the  view  Olid  admiration  of  nu-n  in  the  cKariT 
atnios))here  of  our  refoniutl  church. 

His  o|))K>sition  to  his  Mivereigii  in  the  days 
of  his  vioU'nt  and  vaciUatin^  counsels,  and  his 
faithful  adherence  to  him  in  his  low  estate  ; 
his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  disdain  of  the 
{)olitical  abuse  of  religion  ;  his  disinteri'stwl- 
nvus  in  all  matters  connected  with  |Krsonal 
distinction  or  jxjwer ;  his  carelessness  of  life 
where  his  duty  Iny  in  the  path  of  danpir; 
his  exact  honour,  and  just  dist^rimination 
amidst  dashing  interests  and  doubtfid  uiuhr- 
tnkintjs ;  his  love  of  literature  and  of  studii»us 
pursuits,  which  were  nevertluli-ss  surrenderetl 
by  him  at  the  first  sunnuons  to  the  service  nf 
the  chuix'h  and  mitnarchy ;  alxne  all,  his 
loyalty  to  the  S)verei^n  of  all  thnMU's,  which 
8eeme<l  to  hold  his  ardent  temjKT  in  subji-c- 
tion  to  the  law  of  spiritual  m<Mleration,  and 
the  yoke  of  an  invisible  authoritv,  nwule  him 
the  ^lory  of  his  time,  and  a  pattrni  to  nil 
|»»terity,  but  cs|H-ciallv  to  such  of  our  Hritisjt 
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Peers  as  are  desirous  of  realizing  what  their 
nobility  implies, — a  more  generous  kind  of 
gentleman. 

The  trickery  and  artifices  of  popular  men 
should  be  often  brought  into  comparison  with 
such  a  character,  that  the  diiFerence  may  the 
more  strikingly  appear  between  the  clamour 
for  liberty  which  imposes  upon  vulgar  ig- 
norance, and  the  maintenance  of  rational 
freedom  with  its  firm  and  temperate  demands. 
There  was  in  the  life,  as  in  the  death  of  this 
gallant  nobleman,  a  something  of  such  inex- 
pressible dignity, — so  rich  a  mixture  of  the 
romantic  and  the  real, — such  brilliance  of 
effect  with  such  depth  of  expression  ;  some- 
thing so  English  in  his  chivalrous  union  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  soldier ;  that,  short  as 
was  his  existence,  passing  like  a  meteor  across 
the  page  of  history,  the  track  of  his  glory  is 
still  bright  and  warm.  He  was,  to  give  him 
his  earthly  praise,  all  that  the  brave  admire 
and  the  wise  approve ;  great  above  grandeur ; 
a  nobleman,  still  further  enobled  from  a  foun- 
tain of  honour  in  himself;  and,  if  we  can  trust 
his  historian,  he  was  strong  in  the  faith  of  a 
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Cliristinn,  ami  ilistiiij^uiNlutl  l)y  its  charnc- 
tcrihtic  huinililY.  Tlu-  ivi-nts  of  his  hricf 
I'xihtence  an*,  liowcvi-r,  tcm  M-antily  pnstTvttl, 
and  wv  an*  Kfl  Uu\  ipiorant  of  liin  jirivati- 
hiHttjrv,  to  pinintl  his  titlf  to  the  Chrictinn 
^ntliinan  on  a  Kufruit-nt  hnaiith  of  particii- 
larn.  \Vi-  nui^t  allow  a  ^•iut«)Uh,  and  |K-r- 
haps  a  sonu'what  partial  trstiniony,  to  siip])ly 
thf  deficiency  of  rittjrdrtl  fatt>. 

The  sovereign  for  wh»iin  Loni  lalkland 
foiii^ht  and  bliti,  was  in  his  rj)yal  |Hrs«)n  en- 
ilowetl  and  accomplishinl  In-vond  the  pene- 
rahtv  of  his  intilUpent  suhjirts,  l)ul  Inhind 
that  tirdir  of  his  suhjwts  in  the  cajMuity  of 
appriviating  the  hlessinp*  of  eonstitutional 
freedjini.  He  was  unhappily  defective  in  the 
lienetnition  so  nivessarv  in  a  rider,  t«)  l)rin«; 
distinctly  to  his  view  the  chanp's  phkIiuihI 
l»y  time  and  circiunstanci-s,  and  to  placi*  Ih-- 
fore  him  tJie  social  man,  advancin'^in  the  i*on- 
M-iousness  of  his  ri«;hts  and  capacities  and 
imfMMiing  hjkmi  the  p)vi  niment  under  which 
he  livi«»  the  necessity  of  adopting  principles  at 
a  further  remove  fmni  its  harlmrous  In'srin- 
nings,   anil   iKtler  suitml  Ut  lx•ing^  lu-cominij 
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sensible  of  the  relations  and  reciprocities  of 
their  equal  origin. 

Charles  the  First,  however  unobservant  of 
the  signs  and  prognostics  of  the  times,  was 
an  accomplished  and  intelligent  prince  ;  and 
had  his  mind  been  more  his  own,  or  under 
the  guidance  of  better  counsellors,  he  would 
probably  have  perceived  the  approach  of 
danger  in  time  to  have  avoided  it.  But  he 
had  none  at  hand  to  disabuse  him  of  those 
prejudices  of  empire,  which  held  him  in  sub- 
servience to  the  fatal  maxim  of  parting  with 
no  power  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  His 
kingly  right  was,  in  his  view,  a  sacred  deposit 
which  he  was  bound  to  transmit  as  entire  as 
he  received  it.  He  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  delegate  of  an  authority  to  which  God 
and  not  man  had  appointed  him,  and  there- 
fore would  not,  without  a  struggle  which  he 
was  unable  to  maintain,  allow  it  to  be  abridg- 
ed or  questioned. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  arbi- 
trary and  some  unjust  proceedings  disfigured 
the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  prince ;  but 
the  intelligent  and  candid  mind  will  allow, 
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that  in  the  prcviilcnlH  of  foniuT  mptis  thrre 
was  lar^i'  excuse  for  many  aits  of  \m  p)vem- 
ment,  not  rt-eoiKili-Jihle  with  the  niaxinirt  of 
|M>litical  fnitloui ;  and  that  the  constitution 
of  r.n^huul  was  in  a  cour»e  of  gradual  M-ttle- 
inent,  antl  fullv  ihjiuiI  to  its  own  ref«»nnation, 
without  thi'  (iestriK'tion  of  any  of  it^  coni|M>- 
ncnt  jMirts.  It  is  true  theniimls  of  men  were 
at  that  )K'ri(Kl  incapable  of  framing  a  system 
o(  hiw  and  hiKTty  jiidiciouslv  coml»inetl ;  l)ul 
it  is  et|iiiilly  true  that  ex|Krience  was  gradu- 
ally developing  the  cajwcities  of  that  form 
of  j)olitv  of  which  the  country  was  in  |k)s. 
session,  and  that  the  progress  of  improvement 
corres|K>ndi"<l  with  the  tliscoveries  of  ex|)e- 
rience.  Hv  the  atrinious  execution  of  the 
monarch,  a  revulsion  was  caus4.-<l  in  the  minds 
of  men  which  issued  in  that  c<)urt-corruptiop, 
those  vacillating  measures,  and  that  general 
pnifligacy  of  sentiment  and  manners,  wherehy 
the  British  character  through  sevi-ral  succes- 
sive n-igns  was  defornutl  and  staine<l.  Had 
Charles  Invn  sufTentl  t«»  live  and  n-ign,  after 
the  first  |Militical  victories  had  Invn  ohtaineti 
over  him,  our  fniniom  nught  have  Ixvn  left 
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to  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  it, 
and  to  the  popular  course  in  which  it  had, 
by  a  regular  movement,  begun  to  proceed. 
We  might  have  had  the  solid  and  lasting 
benefit  of  a  moral  and  religious  reign ;  and 
the  posterity  of  the  King  would  have  received 
an  English  instead  of  a  French  education. 
No  virtuous  Englishman  can,  without  a  sensi- 
ble emotion,  contemplate  the  sufferings  of  the 
monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  bitter  and  relent- 
less enemies,  or  reflect  upon  his  magnanimous 
meekness,  and  "  his  grey  discrowned  head," 
bending  under  the  wrongs  of  insulted  majesty. 
Deprived  of  the  decent  dues  of  common  re- 
spect, we  see  him  rising  in  Christian  gran- 
deur and  triumphant  patience,  through  all 
the  steps  of  his  humiliation ;  most  royal 
in  his  lowest  estate.  Had  his  life  been  wick- 
ed, which  it  would  be  wicked  and  false  to 
say  it  was,  or  had  his  mistakes  in  policy  or 
counsel  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  they  were,  no  man  of  feeling  or 
charity  could  reflect  without  tender  senti- 
ments on  the  constancy  and  dignity  of  his 
end.     His  trial,  which  a  late  statesman,  in 
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his  historicul  frapncnt,  and  even  Hiinu', 
luu  charactcrizixl  as  a  tranMu-tion  of  )>()iiip 
and  ^nuultnir,  was,  in  truth,  a  nu>st  <iit>- 
gnicfful  event,  pnHliuxtl  hv  fierce  preju- 
dices factious  hate,  and  fiuiaticd  fury,  en- 
liKted  in  the  cau!>e  of  subtle  and  reniorseU-ns 
ambition. 

Wliile  Charles  was  in  his  state  of  apparent 
security,  he  was  half  hidden  iK-hind  the  cloud 
«)f  his  Iwid  advisers.  He  apjx'ars,  indited,  to 
havelxx-n  always  pious,  teni|K'rate,  and  moral, 
hut  we  see  hin>  throu;;h  tt>o  obscure  a  metiium 
to  judpe  of  his  domestic  character  in  detail. 
In  the  season  <>f  his  calamity  he  was  soli- 
tarily conspicuous.  ]hit  stormy  and  revolu- 
tionary |>eri(Kls  are  m)t  those  which  display 
the  character  and  walk  of  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman. The  /^reat  actors  in  them  are  usually 
<lriven  out  of  the  regular  cours*.*  in  which  that 
character  delights  to  proci-eil,  ami  is  In-st  de- 
ni(mstratetl.  Those  alternations  which  shake 
the  Iktsom,  — thoM*  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  exercise  and  exhibit  the  «jreat  capa- 
eilicH  c»f  the  soul,  are  like  the  hurricanes 
which  vr\    the  i*cean,    an<l   co\er   its  surface 
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with  the  spectacles  of  pity  and  terror.  We 
see  the  vessel  driven  on  to  its  destruction,  with 
a  sentiment  of  pain  that  masters  every  other; 
and  thus,  in  tumultuous  and  sanguinary 
times,  the  Christian  gentleman  is  lost  to 
view.  There  is  only  in  such  circumstances 
occasion  furnished  for  active  and  passive  for- 
titude in  its  more  extraordinary  displays.  It 
is  true  that  the  mind  of  Charles  in  his  latter 
days,  and  in  the  great  catastrophe  that  closed 
his  existence,  presents  to  us  a  Christian  mag- 
nanimity absorbing  all  other  greatness, — the 
power  of  faith  and  the  hope  of  immortality 
involving  and  eclipsing  all  inferior  graces. 
But  still  the  fluctuation  of  his  royal  fortunes 
afforded  neither  room  nor  repose  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
His  course  was  too  disturbed  and  unsteady 
to  be  profitable  by  way  of  example.  Parts 
of  his  career  evinced  a  temper  of  soul  made 
to  wrestle  with  calamity,  and  to  rise  above 
it ;  but  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct 
varied  with  the  shifting  turns  of  his  fortune, 
and  came  short  of  that  perseverance  of  prin- 
ciple, and  uniform  purpose  of  mind,  which 
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exhibits  tlu'  life  of  iiiaiiii>  a  lonsisunl  wliolc, 
ami  makes  all  lii.s  riv(.rM.-s  iniiii>:i-r  to  his 
moral  ^n^alnens. 

In  lit)  know  I)  |t;irt  of  the  ^lolx>  ha.s  theprc- 
vttUiK-i  of  example  in  hi<;h  station  Ikvn  mure 
n.'markal)ly  ilhistratetl  than  in  our  oun.  In 
C'harle>  the  Seeoncl,  ami  in  ti eorp.*  the  Third, 
the  character  of  the  gi-ntleman  was  alike  et)n- 
spiciioiis,  as  far  as  it  consists  in  manners  hut 
the  latter  prince  was  the  C'firi^/ian  pintlrman. 
The  public  morals  have  reHectetl  each  cha- 
racter with  Muh  a  vivacity  of  contract,  as  to 
place  the  im|Hirtance  of  eminent  example 
in  a  li^ht  the  most  striking  and  instructive. 
Such  Wire  the  |KTnicious  efli-cts  of  the  ex- 
omple  of  Charles,  juul  the  contapon  <)f  his 
court,  that  the  existence  of  virtue  was  dis- 
bclievetl,  antl  the  contempt  of  decency  iK-cnme 
the  test  of  sincerity.  In  revenp*  for  the 
fanaticism  of  ("romwiirN  davs,  the  practice 
of  virtue  was  pronounced  to  Ik  divisive  evi- 
dence of  liy|)<Hrisy  ;  and  hv|KKrisy,  the  only 
reco^ni/.e<l  vice,  wa.s  condenmitl  for  its  ho- 
ma^'  t«»  virtue.  AVlnnver  reads  with  atten- 
tion the  |Mipular  pnnluctions  of  the  press,  for 
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more  than  half  a  century  after  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  will  perceive,  that  when 
all  the  traces  of  his  arbitrary  policy  were  worn 
out,  the  profligate  principles  of  his  court, 
surviving  the  short  influence  of  William's 
sober  reign,  retained  their  influence  till  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third. 

From  those  dissolute  times,  in  which  every 
vestige  of  the  old  chivalry,  with  its  inbred 
sentiments  of  loyalty,  chastity,  and  honour, 
had  been  effaced,  and  corruption,  unmitigated 
by  that  spirit  of  gallantry  which  belonged  to 
our  high-minded  ancestors  of  an  earlier  date, 
had  overspread  the  land,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  Georo-e 
the  Third,  the  manners  of  the  country  were 
at  a  very  low  point  of  depression. 
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SKCTION   XVIII. 


hAMK   MBJKi  T. 


The  reipns  of  the  two  first  (iwirpi'S  wtTC 
|K'ri»MU  fjjiiiparativfly  of  little  moral  or  in- 
tcllittual  excitement.  Relipoii  shimlK-reii 
(»n  its  tem|K)ral  Mi|)|mrt>-.  Ii  was  itself  at 
eoAOf  ami  stvmwl  will  satisliitl  that  nothing 
should  l)C  (listurlK'il  hv  its  eon(|iiestK  or  its 
apgressions.  Action  and  reoction  observe  a 
rvlation  and  ])rojx>rtion  to  each  other  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  natural  world;  and  thus  the 
attacks  u|M)n  rilij,'ion.  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, were  less  fenK'ious  in  those  secular  and 
sonmolent  davs  of  the  church  than  in  jK*ri«Hls 
of  fjreater  vigilance  and  vigour.  A  sjKxies  o( 
collateral,  incidental,  and  sometimes  unsus- 
IKX-titl  hostility,  characterise<l  the  literature 
of  inlidi'l  atithors,  according;  to  their  leisure 
and  humour.  In>lead  of  o{H-n  and  avowed 
OAsault.H  uj)on  Scriptures  and  crivds  inridelitv 
contented  its4'lf  wilh  a  courteous  raillery  and 
|Kjlitt  banter;   and  the  .sceptic  seemtnl  satis- 
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fiecl  if  his  scorn  transpired  through  the  pores 
of  his  writings,  investing  them  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  impalpable  doubts,  insinuations, 
and  cavils. 

In  the  meantime,  Avithin  the  walls  of  our 
Sion  there  was  little  stir :  its  guardians  seemed 
to  think  that  their  security  lay  in  this  quies- 
cent dignity.  The  cathedral  close  was  as 
calm  as  a  lake ;  unless  when  a  fair  was  held 
within  the  enclosure,  or  the  bustle  of  an  elec- 
tion threw  the  chapter  into  commotion.  By 
the  abuse  of  patronage  and  the  facihty  of  or- 
dination, the  church  was  choked  with  indo- 
lence and  ignorance :  nor  was  the  condition 
of  our  seats  of  academical  learning  at  all  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  evil.  There  was  in 
them,  at  that  period  at  least,  no  specific  dis- 
cipline nor  preparatory  exercise,  from  which 
could  be  expected  to  result  the  ordinary  qua- 
lifications of  a  Christian  pastor,  much  less 
that  love  of  souls  and  spiritual  zeal  which  are 
the  sinews  of  a  laborious  ministry.  Decency 
and  duty  might  bring  a  congregation  toge- 
ther ;  but  there  wanted  fidelity  and  truth  to 
keep  them  awake.     The  meeting-house  stole 
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from  till- rstal>li>luiu'nt  uluit  all  tin*  lennun^ 
of  tlu-  acadcinv  waj*  unaltli-  t»)  recuviT.  Tin* 
truant  muiI  in  huod  out  of  tlu-  rt-ac-h  or  rit-all  of 
It'armtl  n'lnoiistraiici'.  Tlu-  wattTs  «»f  coni- 
f«>rt,  so  nfri'sliin^  to  tlu-  wi-arv,  so  reviving 
to  till-  (lnK>|)iii^,  have  never  uai«lutl  the  foot 
of  Ilrlieon,  nor  glidi-il  along  the  plen.sant 
margin  whi-re  Attic  teachers,  have  siit  anil  tlis- 
courx-d.  There  was  sonu-tinies,  intUttI,  a  cry 
of  "  Church  in  thinger,"  ami  nun  were  seen 
running  to  ami  fro,  like  the  inhabitants  uf 
a  city  umier  siegi-,  not  knowing  where  the 
breach  is  made.  They  were  igntirant  that 
the  strengtli  of  thi-  church  lav  not  in  its  ar- 
tillery or  its  t(»wers,  but  in  the  firm  |)osture 
of  its  faithful  combatants,  girdetl  uith  the 
strength  that  can  discomfit  an  host.  From 
Tillotson  to  Sitker  the  church  of  Kngland, 
though  not  without  her  worthies  and  gn-al 
nanus,  was  neither  flourishing  n(»r  safe.  It 
had  litth'  help  fr«)m  high  exantple,  and  little 
honour  at  court.  In  thi-  cliaracter  of  King 
(ieorgi-  the  Sii«)nd  nothing  was  decidiil  tir 
emphatic,  except  his  love  of  numey  ami  of 
IlanoMf.      If  there    was    little    to    derogate 
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from  the  man,  there  was  little  to  dignify  the 
monarch.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
nation :  his  fortitude  appeared  not  to  sink 
with  its  reverses,  nor  his  bosom  to  expand 
with  its  glory.  The  contests  and  cabals  by 
which  his  councils  were  disturbed  placed  him 
often  in  humiliating  circumstances,  from 
which,  if  he  came  forth  M^thout  any  perma- 
nent loss  of  prerogative  or  power,  he  never 
rose  with  personal  ascendancy.  Of  the  plea- 
sures which  belong  to  the  finer  feelings,  or 
which  spring  from  intellectual  sources,  he  was 
almost  altogether  ignorant.  He  possessed  no 
learning,  and  he  received  none  of  its  homage : 
he  had  loose  habits  without  strong;  addictions : 
was  irregular  from  privilege  more  than  from 
passion,  being  rather  a  stranger  to  virtue  than 
the  votary  of  vice.  Preferring  his  queen  to 
his  mistresses,  he  yet,  with  an  inconceivable 
indifference  to  the  importance  of  kingly  ex- 
ample, gratuitously  offended  the  religious  part 
of  his  subjects.  His  mediocrity  of  intellect  was 
fortunately  coupled  with  a  habit  of  modera- 
tion, and  his  resentments  soon  gave  place  to 
his  natural  phlegm :  his  dislikes  were  perma- 
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nenl  ratlu-r  from  iiulolmcf  and  prijiulicf  than 
from  iinplucahility  i)f  U-iin>tr.  Mr.  l*itt  wa* 
ihfobjitl  cif  liih  aviTj»i<»n  ;  and  yt"t  lu-  (juictly 
sat  ilowi)  uiuii-r  tlu'  hlwuK-  of  that  hi^li-niiiidfd 
luinisti'r,  aj;<^randi/i-«l  and  vit  obscun-tl  hy  his 
j;h»rv.  IIi>  «>«n  rrligi«>t»  and  that  of  his  rtmrt 
were  vcrv  low ;  so  low,  that  Lord  Bolinj;hrokc, 
Lord  Chi'hti'Hirld.and  Htiratc-  Wal|)olc,  wt-rv 
starirlv  iiotitiil  as  inhdils  or  hcvptics,  al- 
th()u;;h  thrtt'  worst'  men  have  si-lilom  ajv- 
|K'arcd  in  array  against  the  tauso  of  GihI  and 
thi-  sold. 

f)f  thi-  first  of  thi'  two  al)ovf  mrnumu^l.  a 
will-drawn  cliaraitiT  has  Ixvn  givi-n  hy  the 
siH:ond;  from  whom  wi-  Karn,  that  in  Ikiling- 
bn»ke  vice  and  virtue  did  not  hlenil  themM.lves 
by  a  jjradalion  of  tints  but  fornunl  a  shiniu)^' 
and  sudden  contrast :  here  the  darkest,  there 
the  most  splentlid  colours,  l>»)th  reiulerwl  more 
shining  by  their  con trjist.  IJut  what  his  vir- 
tues were  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  "  Hi^ 
youth,"  according  to  the  same  vigorous  deli- 
neator, "  wjis  tlistinguishetl  by  all  the  tumult 
anil  storm  of  pleasuri's,  in  which  he  licen- 
tiouslv   triuiii|)luil.   disdaining    all  deroriun. 
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His  fine  imagination  was  often  heated  and 
exhausted  with  his  body,  in  celebrating  and 
deifying  the  prostitute  of  the  night ;  and  his 
convivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extra- 
vagancy of  frantic  bacchanals.  By  the  force 
and  charms  of  his  eloquence  he  made,  like 
Belial,  'the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'  He 
had  a  very  handsome  person,  a  most  engaging 
address,  and  all  the  dignity  and  good-breed- 
ing which  a  man  of  quality  should  or  could 
have.  He  professed  himself  a  deist,  believing 
in  a  general  Providence,  and  doubting,  though 
by  no  means  rejecting,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  state." 

Such  was  the  character  given  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  by  the  man  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  day  for  the  mental  endowments  of  a 
gentleman,  but  who  was  as  morally  remote 
from  that  character  as  a  man  could  be  placed 
by  a  callous  and  deceptious  heart.  His  prin- 
ciple it  was  to  foster  and  inflame  all  the  vices 
and  follies  of  our  nature,  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing the  ends  of  personal  vanity  and  selfish  am- 
bition. He  did  not  only  not  follow  the  apos- 
tle''s  advice  to  "  prove  all  things,"  but  disdain- 
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ttl  the  rcctiinnuudHtion  of  the  tcm|x»rntc  and 
pnidi'iU  SttkiT,  '*  t(»  think  f^'ritjusly  once  for 
all,  lKft)ri'  hr  rcM)lvc-<l  to  think  no  njon."  He 
tiirnitl  his  hack  u|)<)n  an  tinlm-vsy  j)rofis>ing 
to  conu-  from  Hi-avt-n,  without  even  (Ki^niing 
to  h>ok  at  it^  crwK-ntials  ;  and  rtfusttl  I'ven  a 
hearing' to  tliat  whidi  liad  wrought  conviction 
anil  sjitisfaction  in  the  minds  of  liacon,  and 
I^K-kf,  and  Newton.  Whether  he  did  or  did 
not  avowetlly  reject  Christianity  is  of  little 
im|)ortance;  he  livitl  in  defiance  of  its  injunc- 
tions, and  lalxuiretl  with  all  his  mipht  in  o|v 
I)osition  to  its  spirit.  Leaving  out  the  gn-at 
ingreilients  in  the  c<»m|K)sition  of  a  gintleman, 
piety  and  Christian  honour,  his  nreipt  for 
forming  that  character  in  his  wm  altogether 
miserahlv  failetl.  How  far  the  pujHl  was  a 
profuient  in  debauchery  dm's  ni»t  ap|Kar  ;  hut 
it  suflicieiitly  apjnars,  that  religion,  morality, 
and  decency  were  revengitl  hy  the  tli8ap|K)int- 
menl  of  the  jvirent  in  his  endeavour  to  di-co- 
rate  vice  in  thi-  sj)oils  of  virtue,  and  to  give 
Ix-autv  and  hlaniHshniiiU  to  gross  a|)iK'tite» 
and  adultennis  frauds. 

Of   Horace  WaljMile,  \shc»  has  given   us  a 
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sad  picture  of  the  depravity  that  prevail  ed  in 
this  country  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  was 
himself  a  specimen  of  that  depravity,  as  far 
as  it  existed  in  sentiment.  His  comments  on 
the  state  of  public  manners  manifest  his  in- 
competency to  judge  of  such  matters,  inas- 
much as  they  display  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  sources  from  which  sound  morals  derive 
their  permanence.  Beinga  stranger  to  all  serious 
impressions,  and  bent  upon  being  unsparingly 
witty  upon  all  solemn  things,  nothing  appears 
to  have  offered  itself  to  his  mind  as  so  apt  a 
subject  of  ridicule,  as  religion  in  all  its  forms: 
and  at  once  to  remove  all  barriers,  and  lay 
the  entire  territory  under  tribute  to  his  jokes, 
he  ingeniously  assumed,  thatall  its  observances 
were  pretences,  and  all  its  professors  hypo- 
crites. If  he  possessed  not  talents  to  reach 
the  "  bad  eminence"  of  Voltaire,  he  was  not 
much  behind  him  in  wicked  will.  In  levity, 
conceit,  obscenity,  impertinence,  inflated 
egotism,  and  flippant  impiety,  he  was  at  least 
his  equal.  His  work  above  alluded  to  abounds 
with  indecent  gossip,  disgusting  scandal,  de- 
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inonili/iiip  iimxiius  Nirca.sinH  on  ImkIjIv  in- 
firnjity,  and  gnM»s  oiul  iinatithentii-atiil  narra- 
tive*. A  spiritlctvs  draught  nf  his  charattrr, 
by  his  own  fivhlc  and  fluttiring  |)fncil,  rtionU 
him  a  j)ractic-al  a|M>statc  from  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  a  distlaimor  of  that  common  svm- 
jMithy  whith  hrinp*  the  whole  s]H-cie)i  under 
a  law  of  ririj)nH*iil  kindnesH, — a  man,  hv  his 
own  confession,  having  "a  prtijK-nsitv  to  fac- 
tion,"  and  "looking  on  tlie  mischief  of  civil 
distiirhances  as  a  lively  amusement.*' 

Such  men  were  the  sjMiwn  of  this  corrujd 
|KTi(Kl.  in  whicli  inunoralitv  stvnutl  to  grow 
out  of  the  stagnant  state  of  the  country.  Of 
virtue  there  were  doubtless  stime  examples; 
but  «tf  Christian  virtue  few  ;  and  of  spiritual 
piety  scarcely  an  eminent  instance  among  the 
leading  men  in  literature  and  )M)H(ies.  Mr. 
Addison  is  by  some  thought  to  have  rt)me  as 
neor  as  any  in  th«>se  times  to  the  mcHlil  jif  a 
Christian  gentlenian.  IIrli;id  a  |)lausil)lec(m- 
ception  of  the  character,  as  aj)|Hnrh  by  majiy 
pa.ssjige>  in  his  SjH-etators,  in  \*)iicli  Chris- 
tianity, according  to  the  view  he  ttiok  of  it, 
WM  a  nircssary  constituent  of  thorough  gootl 
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breeding ;  but  in  the  religion  which  he  has 
brought  so  graphically  before  us,  we  see  more 
of  colour  than  consistence,  of  sentiment  than 
self-denial,  of  imagination  than  conviction. 
The  Christianity  of  his  fine  gentleman  shines 
only  upon  the  surface  of  his  manners.  To 
convert  the  soul,  and  lay  prostrate  the  pride 
of  man,  is  the  work  of  a  Christianity  which 
Addison,  however  he  may  have  felt  it,  has 
never  expressed  in  terms  commensurate  with 
its  truth  and  importance. 

It  was  observed  by  Lord  Orford,  that  there 
were  no  religious  combustibles  in  the  temper 
of  those  times ;  and  the  remark  is  true  :  but 
it  involves  another  fact, — that  there  existed 
not  in  the  religion  of  the  same  period  any  of 
that  fire  which  kindles  in  the  bosom  the 
zeal  and  love  to  which  the  Saviour  of  lost 
souls  is  entitled.  The  age  we  are  contem- 
plating, therefore,  was  not  the  age  of  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  in  the  sense  and  bearing  in 
which  the  phrase  is  used  thoughout  this 
work ;  nor  of  Christian  gentlemen,  according 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  pattern,  "  with  high- 
erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  cour- 
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te«y  ;"  nor  indeed  of  tlu*  ilescriplion  t)ccurrinjj 
ill  tlu'iHuuliulin^  passage  of  om*  of  Sir  Thomaj 
Hrouii's  stttions  on  Christian  morals,  having 
"  hri^ht  thoughts,  vicar  dtttls,  constancy, 
fidelity,  Ixjiinty,  and  gi-ncrous  horn-sty,  the 
gems  of  nohle  minds,  wherein,  to  derogate 
from  none,  the  true  hemic  English  jjenllenian 
liath  iiii  |»vir."  Let  all  this  be  under  the 
etintrol  of  pure  Christianity,  luul  sanctifie<l  by 
its  liulv  intluences,  luul  we  have  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman  in  the  fulness  «)f  his  stature, 
and  accomplished  in  his  graceful  projKir- 
tions. 

What  lia-s  iKH-'n  saiil  alM)ve  will  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  rare  (Krcurrence  t»f  the 
real  Christian  gentleman  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  not  the  jn'riinl  of 
genuine  Christianity,  which  had  sunk  into 
generalities,  f«irg<»tten  its  own  origin  and 
destination,  ami  lost  its  sjK.'ci(ic  and  ctinverl- 
ing  influence.  'J'here  were,  however,  three 
men  of  light  and  leading,  and  living  in  nuich 
friendship  together,  in  the  time  of  which  we 
are  sjKaking,  greatly  distinguishetl  by  rank 
and  t.ilent,  and  marly  aj)proaching  ih.'  btand- 
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ard  of  Christian  gentlemen, — Sir  George, 
afterwards  Lord  Ly  ttleton,  Gilbert  West,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham.  But 
they  fell  short,  all  of  them,  of  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  character,  from  a  temporizing- 
generality  of  principle  to  which  they  sub- 
jected their  Christian  practice.  Their  Chris- 
tianity had  its  seat  in  the  head  rather  than  in 
the  heart ;  and  had  more  of  their  homage  than 
allegiance.  As  a  scheme  of  argument,  there 
are  few  nobler  products  of  education  and  in- 
telligence; few  systems  of  reasoning  more 
settling  and  convincing  in  the  whole  compass 
of  theological  disquisition,  than  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton's  Treatise  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul : 
but  for  the  pure  spirit  of  evangelical  piety, 
or  the  characteristics  of  a  mind  under  the 
humbling  influence  of  vital  faith  in  the  Gos- 
pel, we  shall  in  vain  turn  over  the  pages  of 
that  celebrated  tract ;  and  in  vain  investigate 
the  letters,  the  poetry,  or  the  historical  la- 
bours, of  that  amiable  nobleman.  His  life  was 
correct,  moral,  and  virtuous ;  but  it  did  not 
reflect  the  image  of  his  Saviour,  exhibit  the 
sanctified  mind,  or  show  that  the  secret  of  the 
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LtutiJ  wa>  with  him.  As  ihc  world  and  it* 
vanitiii)  faded  tHTon*  him,  and  the  dav  of  hia 
dtparturi'  approailuil,  hin  mind  htcnutl  to  Ix* 
i-lfvatitl  l)v  what  ih  calhxi  strong  pietv  towards 
his  Maivir,  and  it  is  ho|KHl  with  an  exchi.sivi' 
trust  in  the  meritH  of  his  Saviour ;  hut  the 
aecoimt  of  his  hi.st  hours,  ^vi-n  l)v  his  phy- 
sician, with  which  the^reat  l)io/xrapher  of  the 
{x>ets  has  closetl  his  narrative,  is  certainlv  not 
demonstrative  of  that  jx'niteuce,  pmstration  of 
heart,  and  entire  reliance  on  the  cross  of  the 
UitltiiiuT,  which  linj^cr  iii  the  last  highs  of 
the  dyin;;  Christian. 

Of  Gilhert  >Visl,  the  mmiest  and  elegant 
friend  <if  the  n«»l)lenien  of  wlmm  \\c  havi- just 
taken  leave,  it  w.ts  s;iid  In  .loinison,  "that  a 
stroke  of  the  paNv  hr<»uj;ht  to  the  jjrave  one 
of  the  f I  w  jKK'ts  to  wlumi  the  grave  might  In- 
without  its  tern»r^."  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
worth;  a  gentleman  ^ith  nianv  Christian 
graces  ;  and,  ujMin  tlii'  whole,  after  his  work  «>n 
the  Uesurrivtion,  not  nnich  too  highlv  appre- 
ciati-fl  if  callitl  a  Christian  gentleman.  Hut 
it  was  ditlicult  to  risr  alxive  the  element  he 
movitl  in  ;   and  though,  according  to  his  bio- 
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grapher,  he  lived  to  be  called  a  methodist,  in 
revenge  for  the  disappointment  his  work  had 
given  to  the  hopes  of  the  infidels;  he  seemed 
hardly  to  deserve  the  honour  of  this  reproach 
by  the  spiritual  decisiveness  or  evangelical 
seriousness  of  his  latter  days.  The  religion 
of  the  time  required  few  renunciations ;  and 
to  be  half  a  Christian,  a  man  must  have  been 
content  to  live  with  the  disreputation  of  an 
enthusiast. 

Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  in  a  modified 
understanding  of  these  terms.  And  we  have 
reason  to  presume  that  to  the  varieties  and 
delights  which  seasoned  the  intercourse  of 
West,  Lyttleton,  and  Pitt,  at  the  house  of  the 
first-named  of  the  three  friends  at  Wickham, 
where  West  had  composed  his  work  on  the 
Resurrection,  and  Lyttleton  had  been  induced 
to  write  his  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Pitt 
contributed  his  full  share.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  most  elevated  cast,  with  a  mind 
variously  cultivated,  and  a  vast  intuitive  vi- 
gour of  intellect.  We  trust,  too,  that  he  had, 
as  well  as  his  two  virtuous  companions,  the 
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pritlilfctions  and  view*  which  the  hi^hc^l 
si-nse  of  Christian  morality  pnMhurs.  lint  as 
his  piety  breaks  out  in  his  letters  to  Lord 
Canielford,  or  as  it  iionie<inu>s  ca>ts  a  ^leam 
acnw.s  the  path  »»f  his  {M>Utieal  glorv,  it  reveals 
to  us  no  intimate  convictions  of  ^>s|h'1  truth, 
no  clear  knowKtl^a-  of  the  saving  virtue  of 
the  llitleenier's  cross,  llr  was  all  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hrown's  description  jM)rtravs  of  the 
**  her«)ical  Knglish  gentleman;*'  and  among 
the  great  men  which  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, he  stiuuis  in  In-autiful  relief.  Neither 
can  it  Ix'  said,  that  what  was  Christian  in  his 
character  wa.s  hwt  in  the  splendour  of  his  |k>- 
litics.  It  gililitl  his  hours  of  retirement,  and 
ap|K'antl  to  throw  a  dui-rful  dignitv  n)und 
his  hearth  and  his  home  :  hut  it  wiis  not  Chris- 
tianity in  Us  radiant  holiness  diH'using  light 
in  every  din-ction,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
the  wht)le  length  and  breadth  of  the  life  and 
conduct. 

From  such  a  character,  it  is  dillicult  to 
withdraw  uneV  |H"n  without  a  passing  tri- 
bute to  his  sjKH'ilic  greatness.  According  to 
the  l>cst  contenijjorary  judges  of  his  eloipiencc, 
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all  that  Tully  included  under  the  word  "  ac- 
tion "  was  his.  His  voice  and  gesture  were 
such  as  to  make  the  orator  himself  a  part  of 
his  own  eloquence.  So  embodied  was  his 
mind  in  his  very  look,  that  his  words  were 
rather  felt  than  followed  :  they  invested  his 
hearers :  the  weapons  of  his  opponents 
dropped  from  their  hands.  He  spoke  with 
the  air  and  vehemence  of  inspiration,  and  the 
very  atmosphere  flamed  around  him :  what- 
ever fell  from  him  appeared  to  be  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  moment,  born  with  the  occasion, 
and  complete  upon  starting  into  life.  This 
rareness  of  quality  appears  remarkably  in  the 
style  of  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of 
his  speeches.  New  imposts  were  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  wide  and  spirited 
undertakings ;  but  v/hile  the  details  of  office 
and  the  expedients  of  finance  fell  upon  others, 
he  was  busied  in  binding  laurels  round  the 
brows  of  his  sovereign,  and  pointing  to  the 
fields  where  new  glories  were  to  be  won :  so 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  three  years 
of  greater  outward  felicity  than  were  those  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  closed  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second.     Every  thing  earthly  conspired  to 
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give  him  pro-<inineniH* :  hi»  |Hrs«MmI  cha- 
racter had  sonuthin^  <»f  unflninhtHl  ^rtatncM 
in  if,  which  bhiuKxl  hannonimiNly  with  his 
pul)Hc  iiu*a.surii« :  his  fi^^ure  upjx-arN  to  havi* 
Ikh-h  (»f  the  (-(tiuinanthii^  sort ;  ami,  if  his  c<in- 
U'in|Mirarifs  arc  to  Ik*  lK*lic'Vf<l,  there  wa», 
even  in  tht-  Ixnlily  indisj»ositi«)n  t<»  which  he 
was  subject,  a  stmulhin^  that  pivi-  a  tri- 
iiniphant  ifK-ct  to  tlu  soiirin;;  character  of  his 
mind.  Tht-  nation  has  cause  to  lament  that 
the  nieniorv  of  such  a  jxTson  shouhl  liave 
Ikvii  h'ft  to  float  ujHin  the  |Kipes  of  hK)sely 
conipiUtI  memorials,  for  such  only  the  his- 
tories of  this  jHricKJ  of  our  country  deserve  to 
be  calletl.  As  an  orator,  howrver.  and  as  a 
statesman  tiK»,  he  had  his  blemishes.  It  is 
the  fre<|U»iil  error  of  j^reat  minds  t(»  retn>- 
prade  from  the  |K>int  of  excelKnce  by  a  too 
strenuous  effort  to  suqwiss  it,  and,  in  the  am- 
bitious pursuits  «if  fame,  to  leave  the  beautifid 
and  veracious  nwid  «»f  nature.  Thus  the  na- 
tural grandeur  of  the  man  was  carriiHJ  bcvond 
its  due  and  tem|HTate  dispjav,  by  a  ro\  ing 
vehemence  in  thi-  flow  of  his  oratory,  by  a 
solitary  s*lf-sufliciency  in  his  pnijects,  and  by 
too  exclusive  a  spirit   in   all  his  pn-at   mea- 
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sures.  He  chose  to  stand,  like  Pompey's 
pillar,  with  a  plain  around  him,  and  without 
a  partner  in  his  glory. 

With  all  this,  he  was  above  a  gentleman, 
and  below  a  Christian ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  might  not  be  easy,  among  the  historical 
characters  of  the  times  which  ushered  in  the 
late  reign,  to  find  the  combination  of  quali- 
ties which  meet  in  the  Christian  gentleman 
exemplified. 


SECTION  XIX. 

SAME  SUBJECT. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  the 
world  belield  the  phenomenon  of  a  youth- 
ful prince,  of  an  animated  character,  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  court,  and  with  few 
restraints  imposed  on  him  by  the  prevailing 
habits  of  the  age,  entering  into  the  conjugal 
state  with  the  principles  and  resolutions  of  a 
virtuous  Englishman,  and  maintaining  a  fixed 
and  solemn  regard  to  whatever  most  becomes 
the  Christian  gentleman. 
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.  In  tin-  ojK-nin^  of  his  carwr  he  had  nnuh 
lo  I'luountiT.  A  mon*  wicketl  man  than  .John 
WilkiN  hu-s  M'hloni  (lisp^racitl  the  name  <»f 
I-^n^Ushman ;  anil  yet,  wiekiil  as  he  was^  and 
ileslilute  of  every  projKTty  of  the  true  jjentle- 
inan,  \)\  virtue  of  that  mimicry  of  coura^' 
which  consists  in  )K'tulant  o)){M>sition  to  a  mihl 
^)ven»nent,  and  the  old  ujul  villanous  trick 
of  throwing;  lu-fore  the  connnon  jK-oj)le  as  their 
^ame  the  dignities  ami  decencies  of  life,  he 
not  only  drew  after  him  for  a  while  a  n.'|)ro- 
hate  rahhle  of  adherents,  but  contrived  to 
steal  from  the  public  the  temjxirarv  fame  of 
a  |H»litical  martvr.  The  niemorv  of  the  man  is 
Well  ni;;h  worn  away  :  his  name,  and  hisliln-ls, 
and  his  ribaldry  would  all  rot  t(»j;ether,  but 
that  the  c»)nnection  in  which  his  paltry  exist- 
ence stands  with  t>ome  iin|M>rtant  constitu- 
tional ipiestions  ha.s  ^iven  to  his  memory  an 
incidental  im|M>rtance. 

To  the  scurrility  of  Wilkes  was  addeil  the 
malice  of  .Junius.  U'Ao  this.Iuniutj  was  remainn 
still  unknown:  what  he  was  his  writings  tle^ 
dare.  His  style  may  Ik-  nu-nti<»ni'd  iis  di*- 
plnyin;;  nnuh  brilliancy  and  |K>int ;  but 
the    SitTel    uf    his    art    was    his    dexlcruU!) 
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use  of  antitheses,  a  certain  temerity  of  dic- 
tion, and  the  play  of  verbal  ingenuity.  In 
attacks  upon  authority,  however  legitimate 
and  gentle,  the  vulgar  are  always  ready  to 
accept  paradox  for  depth  of  thinking,  inso- 
lence for  integrity,  and  unsparing  abuse  for 
certainty  of  knowledge.  Who  can  read  his 
horrid  declaration,  that  "  as  long  as  Wilkes 
should  continue  active  in  his  hostility  to  the 
administration,  and  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  king's 
side,  he  would  deserve  the  support  of  his 
country,"  without  detestation  and  disgust.'* 
But  enough  of  these  bad  men.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  neither  Wilkes  nor  Junius  was 
ever  a  thorn  in  his  Majesty's  side.  If  it  was 
so  during  the  short  period  of  juvenile  suscepti- 
bility, after  a  few  years  not  a  scar  remained 
to  show  where  the  thorn  had  entered.  Sub- 
sequent trials  of  more  affecting  interest  and 
sharper  suffering  awaited  the  virtuous  king ; 
and  through  all  was  he  carried  safe,  and  with 
him  his  country,  by  the  dignity  of  his  character 
and  the  firmness  of  his  principles.  While  all 
around  was  vacillating,  and  Europe  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  vortex  that  threatened 
the  destruction  of  every  stable  principle  of 
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govi-mment,  ami  every    clement   of  relipou 
ami    morality;    while  phiUmiphy,   fals<'ly   m 
rallitl,  was  se%erinj{  the  will  fnun  it»  (Vrntor. 
ami    writing    its    etiicts   in  the  hhnxl  of  its 
victims;    Great    Hritaiu's    kinp,   with  mWr 
coura/^e  ami  inapnaninioiih  puriK)se,  ])Mrsue<l 
his  ri^ht  onward  cournc   thn»u^h  pKnl  ami 
evil  re|)ort  ;  rosi-  early,  visitinl  first  the  hoime 
of  GikI,    and  afier    the  regular  despatch  of 
business    dividetl    the    day    l)etwcvn    manly 
amusements,    frupil   rejiasts,  and   )Haceal)le. 
pure,  and   home  delights.     A^e  crept   upon 
him,    relaxing    the  tiii*  of  earthly  jrrandeur 
and  disenj^a^inj;  his  wiul  for  heaven.     Weak 
and  wearv,  and  hereavetl  of  8i«;ht,  he  yet  pre- 
served a  heart   unchan;je<l,  a  moral  courage 
unsubdued.      Still   at    the  sunrise,   though   it 
rost'  not    to  him,  he  was  at  his  orisons  and 
according  t«»  the  sincere  worship  of  our  an- 
cestors talking  his  audible  jurt  in  thesiTvice: 
still  his  duty  to  his  )K'o])le  succihxKhI  to  that 
which   lH'longe<l  to  his  {uh\  and  his  Saviour; 
still  his  family  felt  his  tender  care,  and  repaid 
it  with  thiir  nccustonutl  homage.    'I'he  orna- 
nient   of  his  d«)mestic  circle,  his  gi'Utle  and 
pious  daughter,  was  taken  fnmi  him,  and  his 
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reason  lasted  only  to  receive  her  soft  farewell, 
and  mingle  his  blessings  with  her  dying  ac- 
cents. Half  in  heaven,  and  separated  from 
the  taint  of  all  earthly  communion,  he  tarried 
the  Lord's  leisure,  living  in  the  deep  retire- 
ment of  his  palace,  dark,  alone,  and  silent, 
but  not  forgotten.  Plis  example  was  still  in- 
structive, his  shadow  ruled,  the  nation  still 
heard,  and  was  edified  in  heai'ing,  that  his 
gray  hairs  were  not  descending  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave;  that  his  aberrations  were  holy, 
high,  and  happy,  and  that  God  was  preparing 
for  him  a  gentle  change  from  peace  to  glory. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  was  a  British-born 
prince :  it  was  our  happiness  that  he  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  upon  the  throne. 

In  the  account  given  us  by  the  late  Lord 
Orford  of  the  last  ten  years  of  George  the 
Second's  reign,  the  profligacy  entailed  upon 
the  nation  by  the  court  and  personal  ex- 
ample of  Charles  the  Second,  is  admitted  to 
have  come  down  undiminished  to  the  moment 
of  the  late  king's  stepping  upon  the  throne. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  passages  in  that 
work  of  profane  gossip,  profligate  egotism, 
and  infidel  banter,  which  affect  to  cast  ridicule 
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ujxm  thc'farly  pii-ty  of  the  young  prince.  That 
writiT  livttl  long  enough  in  mv,  if  he  could 
have  seen,  how  royally  tlevotum  sits  u|K)n  the 
kingly  character,  ami  how  it  >|>.irkles  alnive 
all  the  gems  of  the  diailciii.  He  livitl  to  wit- 
ness the  return  of  a  jH-tiple,  whose  laxitv  of 
nionds,  during  the  jKriiKl  he  nxtjrds  he  him- 
j»elf  has  stigniatizitl,  t«»  the  more  ancient 
standard  of  their  morals,  under  the  fostering 
example  of  a  j)rince  who  enteriil  uptMi  the 
kingly  oHiee  a  settUtl  Christian,  a  virtuouK 
husband,  and  a  will-hretl  Kngli>h  gentleman. 
So  long  a-s  he  livetl,  however  depresstnl,  his 
iiifluinee  was  in  a  maimer  still  warm  and 
breathing,  and  none  could  think  of  him  in  the 
deep  .si-clusion  of  his  jmlace  without  contrast- 
ing him  with  his  former  self,  when  Ix'sideji 
discharging  the  active  dutiim  of  a  prince,  he 
threw  arotMul  him  the  awe  of  his  virtuous 
example  with  suth  prevalence  of  efli-ct,  as  to 
decide  the  character  and  sentiments  of  hi» 
thinking  sidijectn,  and  to  keep  his  pi«iple  true 
to  their  ancient  j)rincijiles,  amidst  the  moral 
ruin  by  which  the  nation  was*  encomp{t.ss<>d. 

^Ve    wh(»    have    stvn    him     through    the 
changeful  scenes  of  a  long  luul   haras>ed  ex- 
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istence,  firm  in  his  purposes  on  the  side  of 
God,  his  conscience,  and  his  country,  living 
without  favourites,  or  mistresses,  or  flatterers, 
a  parental  king,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
not  a  spectacle  of  exorbitant  greatness,  but  a 
princely  model  of  practical  excellence,  owe 
individually  a  debt  to  his  memory,  which  the 
bosom  of  a  Briton  exults  in  acknowledging. 
Through  many  a  storm  he  stood  unshaken, 
as  a  column  on  a  hill,  a  conspicuous  mark 
and  monument  to  his  subjects ;  and  when  the 
capital  of  that  column  was  shattered  by  a 
stroke  which  no  strength  can  resist,  the  ve- 
nerable ruin  still  continued,  while  it  stood,  to 
be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  church  and 
the  empire. 

Junius,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  sove- 
reign, claimed  for  an  English  gentleman 
the  privilege  of  being  to  a  certain  degree 
^acious ;  but  the  young  king  thought  other- 
wise, and  conferred  on  the  nation  that  most 
regal  gift — the  pattern  of  a  virtuous  life.  He 
was  the  model  of  his  court,  the  soul  of  his 
administration,  the  guardian  of  his  improving 
people,  and  the  patriarch  of  his  peaceful  home. 
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As  a  man,  he  livttl  alxjvf  his  subjects,  and 
was  more  thaii  kin^',  by  the  iiiorul  Kupn-inncy 
«)f  his  ixninple.  The  e»ttx"m  ami  j^ratitudi 
of  his  jKtipIe  eiu-ireletl  his  tlinuie  witli  an  in- 
visihli-  rampart.  Hi-  was  jHTsonally  though 
n«>t  virtuallv  lost  to  the  country  for  nine  nje- 
lancholv  Years;  hut  he  was  Ix'wniUxl  when 
he  dietl,  as  if,  like  his  daughter  and  jfrand- 
dau/^hter,  he  had  In-cn  hurriitl  away  with  the 
diw  u]K>n  his  hnuuh  to  a  «;rivn  and  untimely 
Ijrave.  lie  still  sjK-aks  in  the  practice  ami 
inannerH  of  a  Christian  «^ntry,  the  decorous 
offsprin"^  of  his  influence  and  exjunple. 


SECTION    X\ 

<  IIAEACTKBS    OF    TIIK    REIC.N   OF    (.EOKi.K 
Till     TIMKU. 

(Ikorc.k  the  Third  ehan^itl  tlie  as|K*ct  of  his 
eountrv.  He  brought  relipon  int<»  its  }K)licy, 
practical  piety  into  its  manners,  and  the  Hible 
into  its  literature.  Kxample  works  sh»wly  in 
op))osition  to  old  habits  ;  but  |XTsevering  ex- 
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ample  is  sure  in  its  operation ;  and  example 
on  the  throne  could  not  be  lono;  resisted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  re- 
sult began  to  appear,  and  the  success  to  be 
manifest,  in  a  general  stirring  of  the  waters, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  nation  from  its  morbid 
and  stagnant  state:  society  began  to  be  in 
vigorous  moral  motion ;  and  by  degrees  a 
new  organization  of  its  constituent  parts 
took  place,  for  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  rehgious  improvement,  and  making 
the  Gospel  known  and  felt  in  its  vital  effi- 
ciency. The  truce  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  believing  and  unbelieving  world 
ended ;  the  border  was  infringed,  and  mutual 
aggression  succeeded :  the  church  assumed 
her  militant  character ;  and  little  neutral 
ground  remained.  Then  came  forth  in  array 
the  decided  Christian  combatants ;  and  then 
the  diplomatists  from  Satan's  kingdom  roused 
to  the  same  decided  hostility  the  forces  of 
infidelity. 

Thus,  under  our  virtuous  King,  a  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  nation  took  effect,  and  has  gone 
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on  unci'nsin^lv  to  the  pn*«<*nt  htnir.  Uilipicm 
has  (KtliKwl  its  titles  itn  dulit**,  and  its  prin- 
cipKs  fnini  till"  pun*  auth«iritii*s  of  Scripturi'; 
anil  thus  (Itrivwl,  it  has  risin  InAin*  thi-  t-ycs 
of  man  in  its  KjK-cific  prantlciir,  cleansing 
and  corrtttin^  his  canjjd  tcmiKraintnt,  (»]Kn- 
inp  new  wnirces  of  hnppini^s  »"d  injjMJs- 
\nii  truer  tests  of  fi(h'litv.  Thus  cxcreisiil, 
real  Christians  have  Int'onie  numerous,  con\. 
parativelv  with  f«»rmi'r  |)eri(Mls,  and  the  con- 
tumely <»f  the  scornful  has  increasinl  in  prt>- 
]>ortion.  l*ressetl  l»y  their  assailants,  faithful 
men  have  ntreatetl  to  the  cross  of  tluir 
Saviour,  ami  have  found  their  stn*npth  and 
safety  in  their  simplicity  of  l)clief,  and  inte- 
pritv  of  pur]K»«.'.  l-'\|H*rience  has  convinct"<l 
them,  that,  a]inrt  from  the  Hihle,  they  have 
no  difinie  to  uhirh  thev  can  safely  trust  ; 
and  the  success  of  those  wh«)  have  made  thi> 
the  \vea|K»n  of  their  warfare  has  lufn  such  as 
to  excite  against  tluin  all  the  fury  of  tin-  ad- 
versarv.  The  Christian  and  the  inlldil,  the 
pious  and  the  profane,  the  fierious  and  the 
unconcerniMl,  i-xhihit  now  their  projx-r  con- 
trast ;  and   the  Intrder  of   neutralitv,   which 
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used  to  lie  between  them,  has  become  a  line 
of  demarcation  and  a  decided  frontier.  This 
state  of  things  affords  improved  materials  for 
the  formation  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 

From  the  moral  seed  sown  in  the  country 
by  kingly  example,  there  sprung  up  in  due 
time  a  series  of  great  men,  on  Avhom,  (if  the 
title  of  Christian  gentleman  has  not  entirely 
belonged  to  them  in  its  extended  import,) 
their  very  advocacy  and  defence  of  the  cause 
of  Christianity  and  religious  order  against 
the  machinations  of  infidelity,  bestowed  a 
dignity  and  value  above  the  standard  of  other 
times.  During  these  last  fifty  years,  our 
country  has  been  adorned  by  many  persons, 
in  the  departments  of  state,  of  extraordinary 
capacity  and  intelligence,  fostered  and  ex- 
panded by  the  genial  influence  of  Christian 
principles.  In  the  cherished  remains  of  their 
magnificent  oratory,  we  trace  the  genuine 
maxims  on  which  the  glory  of  our  nation  has 
been  established. 

That  we  have  still  a  Parliament,  and  still  a 
constitution,  is  owing,  under  Providence,  in 
part  to  the  labours  of  those  departed  states- 
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men  ;  thi-  other  pnrt  In-in^  the  fair  proportion 
of  nutti  to  which  the  lueniorv  of  our  late 
Kin^  is  fntitletl.  To  him  ami  to  tium  is  to 
Ik-  ascrilHtl  that  emlxxliiil  Kvstctn  of  (iiristian 
countiractitm,  which  ciro%e  hack  into  the 
(Icsirl  the  savage  theories  which  threatiiM^ 
destruction  to  the  cause  of  cultivateil  hu- 
manity. Christian  |K)litics,  ilhistratetl  and 
pniuiolitl  by  the  example  of  (ieorpe  the 
Third,  enchaineti  the  demon  of  revt)lutionary 
violenc-e,  and  tem|)cre<l  down  the  spirit  of  rc- 
fi)rmati()n  to  the  cautious  process  of  constitu- 
tioniU  improvement. 

No  reflection  comes  with  greater  sohue  to 
the  bosom  of  a  jiatriot  in  these  eventful  aiui 
enterj)risinp  davs,  than  that  a  silent,  though 
pretlominant,  national  feelinp.  has  for  these 
fifty  years  |Mist  excluded  fnnn  the  pt)vemment 
of  the  c^uintrv,  abilities,  however  great,  w  hen 
i-oupled  with  licvntiouR  manni-rw. 

Look  at  that  man,  of  |>o])ular  memory,  »o 
long  till"  head  of  a  gnat  party:  stv  him  at 
his  early  age  in  full  maturity  of  mental  |>owcr, 
advancing  to  the  field  of  action  and  enterprise; 
rich  beyond  rivalry  in  the  gratuitous  emlow- 
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ments  of  nature ;  with  a  promptitude  of  talents 
for  public  debate,  which  at  once  gave  him  the 
ascendant  among  the  most  experienced  ;  be- 
hold him  grasping  every  topic  as  his  own 
by  right  of  intuition ;    recovering,  as  if  by 
reminiscence,  what  others  had  acquired  by 
practice  and  diligence ;  imparting  with  such 
simplicity  what  had  been  mastered  with  such 
ease,    that  all   difBculties   seemed  to  vanish 
before  the  magic  of  his  genius.      See  him 
reducing   to   familiarity  questions  the  most 
complicated ;    treading  with  sure    steps  the 
labyrinths  of  political  discussion ;  rambling, 
but  always  recovering  the  clue ;  visiting  every 
recess  ;  digressing  and  returning  at  pleasure; 
dispersing   his  thoughts   over   the   fields  of 
fancy  and  illustration,  and  again  pressing  on- 
wards in  a  series  of  syllogisms ;  always  certain 
of  his  proposed  end ;  most  self-possessed  when 
most  excited,  and  safest  in  the  midst  of  storm 
and  commotion ;  bringing  to  the  same  argu- 
ment, however  often  recurring,  fresh  supplies 
of  matter,  new  topics  of  illustration,  or  more 
interior  views  of  the  subject.     What  then  was 
wanting,  to  raise  such  a  man  to  a  partnership 
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at  least  in  tlu*  fxttntivi*  ndiniiiistrntioiiof  tin* 
coiintrv  1  'rhiTi*  was  (lou))tK-si>  s«>iiu-tliing  U\ 
rfgrt't  ill  hi^  «)ralor\  ;  it  wnsili-ftftivf  incom- 
pa-HS,  in  ))(>ni|),  in  imthos,  from  its  want  t>f  that 
to  whii-h  tlu"  indi^'iit  natiin-  nf  man  i»  ever 
liMikin^  for  solace  and  sn|)|)lv.  It  ua.s  witliout 
tliat  wliiih  siirrouiuls,  sii|)|M)rts,  and  exalts 
Inmianity  :  it  was  difi-etive  in  that  divine 
philosophy  whirh  touches  thi-  hps  of  eUw 
(juence  with  the  fire  from  thi'  jdtar.  The 
^reat  connecting;,  vivifying,  exalting;  prin- 
cipK'  was  wanting; :  the  s<-ojh',  the  ruU-, 
the  reward,  the  crowning  ^race  of  human 
actions  hiy  In-yond  the  limit  by  which  his 
morality  was  lM>unded.  On  the  ^ul)ject  of 
religion.  Iii««  luad  «as  ij^norant,  and  his 
heart  unconscious.  Atheistical  France,  with 
luT  hlasphenious  creeds  and  lur  sjiva^je 
desecratitui  <if  MK'iety,  provokitl  no  indipiant 
elevation  in  liis  orat«»ry,  no  vehement  sorrow 
for  suft'erinfj  humanity.  In  these  respects, 
many  of  hi»  colleagues  were  greatly  alxive 
him  ,  hnt  the  real  ^Tound  of  his  exclusion  was 
this: — he  was  very  nnich  l>el«»w  the  K-vel  of 
the  Christian  statesnum.      Tarty  l)ip)try,  fac- 
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tious  conflicts,  and  the  errors  and  irregu- 
larities of  a  lax  education,  depressed  his 
better  part,  frustrated  the  bounties  of  be- 
nignant nature,  and  doomed  him,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, in  an  element  of  perpetual  discord,  to 
be  for  ever  fighting  the  battles  of  unsuccess- 
ful ambition. 

Mr.  Burke  was  by  many  degrees  nearer  to 
the  standard  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  in 
eminent  and  public  station  :  he  was  bred  in  a 
better  school ;  his  youth  was  passed  within 
the  regular  bounds  of  conjugal  society,  in 
literary  intercourse,  in  severe  study,  and  in 
honourable  avocations  :  his  acquaintance  with 
the  inspired  Volume,  and  the  works  of  the 
great  theologians,  supplied  him  with  lofty 
themes,  and  opened  a  vista  in  his  imagination, 
which  disclosed  the  prospect  of  eternity. 
While  others  courted  the  popular  breath,  this 
great  man  addressed  himself  to  the  collective 
talent  of  his  country.  Full  of  the  philosophy 
of  experience,  and  the  eloquence  of  philo- 
sophy, he  left  for  others  the  passions  of  the 
multitude;  seeking  rather  to  fasten  upon  the 
understanding  and  to  secure  the  moral  mind; 
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At  a  lime  wlun  the  civili/ixl   worltl   wa«  cm 
thf  |)»*int  of  Ikin^  thniwn  into  confusion  bv 
a  fti'Wish,  lu'ariK'sji,   unil  infcTtious  svHteni  of 
proHi^ati-  }>oliiic>,  Mr.  Miirkf,  in  his  "  Ht-flw- 
tions,"  ruivtl  up  n  solid  structure  of  {K>litical 
rctt-soninp  and  Christian  philosophy,  to  Ik*  the 
Imbitation  and  home  of  exiled  truth.      It   has 
l)een  justly    sjiid,   that   there  is    "p.'nius    in 
all    reli;^ious   thoui^'hts."     Every    thing   seen 
through  this  metlium  has  the  impress  of  Oin- 
ni|)otence   u|)on  it :   all   the  works  of  nature 
bcvome   hU|K'rnatundly  great,  when  religion 
enters  into  the  contemplation  :  all  the  works 
of  art  and   science  are  at  once  exalte<i,  ex- 
pandetl,  and  comrttxl  In'  its  influence :  all 
moral  prudence,anil  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
are   thereby    Hubliinate<l    alxive  the  dross  of 
earthly  admixturi's,  and  made  commensurate 
with    the   wh«jle  duty    and   destiny   of   man. 
Enriched  from  thesi*   sourceH   of  intellectual 
abundance,    Mr.    Ibirke    was    the    Christian 
orator  ;    but    he  wanti-d  many  things  which 
are  implied   in  the   character  of  the    Chris- 
tian   gentleman.       In    rial    M-iwiom    he    was 
much    in  advance    beyond   his    a-ssociates   in 
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politics,  during  the  period  of  his  greatest 
efficiency ;  but  he  was  long  kept  down  by 
his  political  connexions  to  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  party,  and  party  of  that  pernicious 
kind,  which,  under  the  names  of  consistency 
and  principle,  gives  to  confederate  and  indis- 
criminate hostility  a  place  among  the  social 
virtues.  Still,  however,  he  bore  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  improved  state  of  thinking 
and  feeling  on  the  subjects  of  highest  interest 
to  man,  which,  under  the  tacit  but  prevailing 
influence  of  courtly  example,  was  gradually 
conferring  upon  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
the  glory  of  a  new  era  in  the  moral  world. 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Christian 
portion  of  the  character  of  some  of  our  better 
and  wiser  statesmen  has,  in  the  crisis  of  na- 
tional danger,  brought  them  out  clean  from 
their  party  defilements,  to  defend  the  consti- 
tution, and  maintain  the  peace  of  their 
country.  The  spell  of  party  may  hold  the 
strong  in  protracted  subservience;  but  the 
virtuous  can  never  be  more  than  conditionally 
bound.  The  bands  are  broken,  the  thraldom 
is  at  an  end,  whenever  the  cry  is  heard  of  the 
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ctnmtry  in  tlisirt'ss.  'I'lu-v  (Kvm  it  jHrfulv  to 
kifj)  faillj  with  tluir  )>nrtv,  whru  it  lias  Ik*- 
roim-  u  fiutidn  :  tluir  nlations  and  ohli^ationA 
arc  tliiiutfortli  ri-\i-t>*-<l.  Tht-v  nnw thoufjlit 
it  a  duty  to  «.u|)|H)rt  tin-  lonmjon  views  c»f 
tluir  fratirnity,  by  tlu- siipprrssion  uf  HiimlliT 
diffcrriuvs ;  tlu-y  iu»u  aiknowli'dm*  tlu-  uc- 
ccKsity  of  Mi|)|M)rtiii^  thiir  coininoi)  comitrv 
l»y  tlu-  siuritici-  of  tluir  liahitiial  con iu\ ions. 
This  will  Ih'  tlu>  i-ourst'  of  the  real  |>atriot, 
whatever  may  have  Imih  his  friendships,  in 
or  out  of  ]>arlianu'nt. 

With  this  feelin/j;  of  jud)lie (lilt V  Mr.  iiiirkc 
was  animated  when,  ii|)on  the  o|Hnin^  of  the 
first  eha))ter  of  the  Treneh  Hev«»lution.  he 
sto«Hl  forth  t«»  pHH-laim  his  st  ntinunts  to  his 
vneillatin^eountry.  Theehain  which  iMMind 
hinj  to  his  fornur  ass<Kiati's  was  iinme<liately 
hruken,  aiul  on  his  fervid  win^,  he  soare<l  like 
an  ea^de  to  his  projHr  altitude. 

Mr.  Hurke  did  not  take  this  divided  step 
alone.  .Many  f<illowid  his  example,  and 
shared  his^lory  :  and  es|Hxiallv<)ne,  of  whom 
it  may  Ik-  in  order  luxt  to  s|Hak. 

In  many,  though  not  in  all  it.s  projx-rties, 
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the  character  of  Mr.  Windham  was  that  of 
the  Christian    gentleman.      Something  of  a 
chivalrous  elevation   distinguished  him  from 
the  men  of  his  time.     In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  honourable,  as  it  obtains  among  those 
who  hold  the  highest  conceptions  of  moral 
duty,  he  was  a  man  of  honour.     His  mind 
was  tempered  with  most  of  the  ingredients 
which  form  a  noble  nature.    With  sentiments 
of  liberty,  at  once  generous  and  moderate,  he 
united  the  sovmdest   apprehensions  of  what 
man,  in  his  political  and  moral  relations,  re- 
quired.    He  was  a  scholar  of  refined  imagi- 
nation,   under    the    control    of  severe   and 
correct  thinking :  rich  in  theory,  but  richer  in 
observation  :  a  master  of  reasoning,  but  a  dis- 
ciple of  experience.     Much  of  the  Christian, 
and  all  of  the  gentleman  was  his ;  but  his 
Christian  part  was  obscured  and  encumbered 
by  political  anxieties,  by  mixed  and  worldly 
society,  and  by  that  imperfection  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  in  which  so  many  great  persons 
have  been  content  to  remain.  He  postponed,  it 
may  be,  as  men  of  similar  endowments  and  en- 
gagements are  apt  to  do,  the  season  of  self-exa- 
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miuntioii,  and  Christian  di-ci>ion.  In  his  latter 
years,  however,  it  is  well  known  hv  those  wljo 
knew  him  In-ht,  that  his  character  and  eonver- 
satitm  exhibited,  to  human  eye»  a*  least,  the 
signs  of  a  spiritual  pnt^esMon.  In  the  last 
»ceneofhisexistencc,aiid  when  under  the  arrest 
of  death,  he  apjx'ariMJ  to  be  carrying  with  hiui 
to  the  grave  no  false  confidences,  but  to  fix 
his  eye  steadily  on  the  one  solitary  spring  of 
comfort  and  ]X'ace.  Ili.s  death,  a*  far  as  the 
secret  of  that  solemn  hour  can  be  jx-netratetl, 
apjx>are<l  like  that  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Burke, 
to  be  met  with  pious  con)posure:  a  state 
which,  where  it  succeeds  to  praver  and  |K!ii- 
tcncc,  we  may  humbly  consitUr  a>  tlu'  liajtpy 
sign  of  grace  and  acceptance. 

If  the  late  Mr.  I'itt  wa.s  not  the  exact  model 
of  a  Christian  gentleman,  it  was  because  his 
country,  with  its  engrossing  cores  bt)rrowi>d 
too  much  from  the  concerns  of  the  soul ;  be^- 
cause  time  was  too  stn)ng  for  eteniity  ;  be- 
cause action  was  too  im|>ortunate  for  reiK'ction: 
but  he  was  every  way  a  gnat  man,  and  chicHy 
jiobythe  magnanimouscKtlicationof  himwif  to 
the  ])ublic.    Hardly  has  tlu-  man  existed  in  an- 
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cient  or  modern  time,  whose  personal  interests 
were  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  patriotism.  He 
gave  the  fruition  of  his  whole  moral  life  to 
his  country,  and  that  boon,  above  all  price, 
the  pattern  of  a  correct  deportment  in  high 
station.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  as  it  was 
generalised  in  his  understanding  of  it,  and  in 
its  connexion  with  noble  and  virtuous  practice, 
was  the  object  of  his  perpetual  care,  and  em- 
ployed the  largest  measure  of  his  faculties 
and  influence ;  and  Christianity  paid  him  for 
his  services,  by  throwing  around  his  character 
a  sober  lustre,  which  inspired  respect  while 
it  charmed  attention.  Had  the  man  been 
less  sunk  in  the  politician,  we  might  probably 
have  seen  in  Mr.  Pitt  a  fuller  display  of  re- 
ligious principles,  and  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  standard  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  As 
it  was,  however,  his  large  property  in  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  its  practical  wisdom,  in- 
vested him  with  ability  to  withstand  the  most 
formidable  attack  which  society  has  had  to 
sustain  from  the  confederate  strength  of 
organized  wickedness. 

Among  the  distinctions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was 
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thi*  chief,  that  his  prixati-  lift-  u«»ulil  Inar  in- 
s|K*ttioi).  1 1  is  ilu-  iiifilifity  of  inairh  variable 
coll)|K>^ition,  tliat  ^eat  ^eiiiuHiiHiiallv  |)iirMics 
a  i-ourse  which  leaves  it  liouhtful  « hither 
posterity  is  a  piiner  by  it  ;  but  the  (hrisiian 
coiiipK-\i«)n  «if  the  iiiiiul  of  Mr.  I'itt  iiisuntl 
his  trust-worthiness  in  his  j;reatoftice,  plaeeii 
him  by  the  side  of  the  eoiistitution  in  all  itK 
(landers,  and  made  him  the  real,  and  not  the 
flattering,  friend  of  thi  jK-tiple.  Hi-  rultd 
**  the  wilderness  of  free  minils"  with  a  steady 
eont|)osiire,  and,  witiuuit  the  favour  of  the 
|)opulaee,  eontrolU'd  the  denuKracv  of  Kng- 
land  by  the  irresistible  e<»nvietion  of  his  virtue 
und  vigour.  I  Ii- still  lives  in  his  principles  : 
his  suceess4>rs  have  Invn  const raimtl  bv  |>oli. 
tical  necessity  to  tii  ad  in  his  steps,  and,  by 
pursuing  the  luminous  track  of  his  glorv, 
have  led  Us  to  triumphs  that  stvined  im- 
po&sible. 

lie  was  a  man  standing  high  above  party, 
and  its  humiliating  engagements:  his  Kystcm 
was  his  own,  and  identified  with  that  system 
his  name  has  con>e  dow  n  to  )M»steiity.  Tl.. 
Hhining  path  of  his  public  life  lay  ojKn  to  the 
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view  of  his  countrymen  :  his  initiatory  con- 
flicts with  a  powerful  coalition,  his  restoration 
of  the  revenue,  his  management  of  the  great 
question  of  the  regency,  his  permanent  sys- 
tem of  finance,  his  arrangements  for  India, 
his  settlement  of  Ireland,  his  part  in  the 
slavery  question,  his  resistance  to  revo- 
lutionary principles,  all  exhibited  the  de- 
cisiveness and  virtue  of  his  character  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  undissembled  motives  and 
avowed  principles '.  all  illustrated  the  compass 
and  elevation  of  his  mind.  To  his  love  of 
Christian  morals  and  religious  order,  was 
owing  in  great  part  that  mastery  of  himself, 
that  intellectual  security,  that  quiet  command 
of  his  resources,  that  tranquillity  of  temper, 
which  forced  from  his  enemies  the  despairing 
confession,  that  wit  could  find  no  opening  for 
successful  attack,  nor  malice  for  triumphant 
confutation. 

Who  does  not  regret  that,  in  such  a  mind, 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  gentleman 
was  not  more  decisively  laid  in  evangelical 
and  vital  wisdom ;  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  for    the    prematurity  of    his  greatness. 
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His  intellect,   with    st-arcely  an    intrnal    of 
efflorescence,  apjK'arttl  to  leap  into  life,  and, 
impatient  of  nature's  proces*,  to  attain  at  onct* 
to  privile^eil  jK'rfiction.     If,  indeeil,   as  hi» 
ri^ht  reverend  bio^apher  assurer  us  in  early 
youth,    he  read  and  studied   the  Scriptures 
with  preat  attention,   then  let  the  friends  of 
his  mcniorv  take  solace  from  the  reflection, 
tiiat   althouEfh    the  ovtrwhelminp  weight  of 
public  business  sus)KiuliHl   the  spirituid  efli- 
cacv  of  that  saving  knowlitl^e,  it  met    him 
a^ain  at  a  time  when  he  most  neeiktl  it,  and 
administercil    comfort    to   the   last    moments 
of  his  existence.     But  the  principle  so  active 
at  the  commencement  and  close  t>f  life,  could 
not  be  dormant  during  the  c<»urse  of  it.      In 
every  discussion  in  which  the  interests  of  re^ 
Upon,  or  the  dignity  of  sacnil  truth,  or  the 
pramleur  of   the    Christian  scheme,    or  the 
aims,  ends,  and  sanctions  of  sivial  institutions 
{.•nmv  under  consideration,  he  majjnanimously 
took  his  stand   at  that  |>ost,  wlure  an  honest 
Christian   statesman   is  l>ound  to  keep  watch 
and  wnril.    It  was  owinp  to  this  moral  wt-ipht 
of    his    chnraeter,    that  his  ]>opularitv    was 
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anchored  deep  in  the  mind  of  his  country, 
while  that  of  his  competitors  was  the  sport  of 
its  breath  and  caprice.    This  secured  the  per- 
manence of  his  personal   ascendancy.       His 
perspicuous  statements,  his  perfect  tones,  his 
rich  and  rounded  diction,  his  continuous  flow, 
his  volume,  his  distinctness,  his  copiousness, 
his  ease,  his  grace,  which  led  his  audience  in 
willing  captivity  through  all  the  variety  of  his 
details  and  expositions,  and  the  mazes  of  his 
expanded  arguments,   were  the  brilliant  and 
ostensible  sources  of  his  moral  dominion ;  but 
that  rectitude  of  feeling,  which  led  him  so 
far  in  the  career  of  a  Christian  gentleman, 
his  reverence    for    sacred    things,    his   high 
thoughts  of  Scriptural  sanctity,  and  his  invin- 
cible adherence  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
were    his   strong    constitutional  holds  upon 
the  heart  and  understanding  of  his  country. 

His  view  of  our  constitutional  polity  was 
sounder  than  the  exactest  theory,  because 
it  was  more  expressive  of  the  reality  of  hu- 
man condition,  and  better  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  mixed  and  disorderly  scene  of 
selfishness  and  passion.     Political  science  was 
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with  liiiii  ihf  trur  iiiuliT^taiiiijii;^'  ot"  w  liat  man 
in  civil  Miciitv  iimv  rlnini,  iiualifuHi  hv  thi- 
knowliil^'  of  what  in  his  moraJ  and  natural 
ta|mcity  hr  can  Inar.  Wlu-n  thf  fury  of 
than^'i  was  at  its  lu-i^ht,  and  tin-  visionary 
rilininunts  of  a  /ji-niral  thforv  wt-n-  threat- 
i-nin^,'  with  dissolution  all  tlu-  holds  of  t\jK  - 
rit-ncT,  thf  constitution  found  its  j;rcat  rc- 
M»urce  in  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ahme 
wjLs  ca|>ahlc  «»f  drawing  forth  its  jiowcr  of 
reacting;  Uj>on  the  delusive  |)ro|M>sitions  of 
s|K*culative  reformists.  Durin/;  a  very  sharp 
••♦truggle  for  existence,  his  brilliant,  hut  well- 
ilirecled  elotjuence,  gave  to  plain  truth  iuui 
amunon  sense  those  charms  w  hich  too  often 
assist  the  errors  of  imagination  in  captivating 
ami  Ihtraying  the  juilgnunt. 

It  was  to  such  men,  s|H*aking  »if  them  as 
instruments,  and  tj)  the  ins])iration  of  their  ex- 
ajnple,  that  we  owe  that  eml><Mlii*d  system  of 
oninteraction  which  drove  h.-uk  into  the  wil- 
derness a  herd  (»f  s;ivage  thet)ries  that 
fhreateiutl  to  demolish  all  the  fences  of  culti- 
vated  humanity. 

When   the  great   author  of  the    "  Uefli.x- 
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tions  on  the  French   Revolution,"  the  moral 
interest  of  whose  last  parliamentary  days  was 
so  strengthened  by  the  dissolution  of  his  po- 
litical friendships,  after  a  short  interval  of  re- 
pose, in  which  he  raised  to  himself  an  im- 
perishable monument,  sunk  into  his  rest,  rich 
in  faith,  mature  in  honour,  and  followed  by 
the   regrets  of  the  wise   and   virtuous,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  in  full  possession  of  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  people.      No  minis- 
ter ever  enjoyed  a  more  independent  influence. 
By  those  acts  of  administration,  which  sacri- 
fice least  to  popularity,  he  most  permanent- 
ly fixed  upon  himself  the  regards  of  the  think- 
ing public.    The  description  of  his  eloquence 
was  just  what  the  times  demanded.     More  of 
passion   might  have  rendered  his  prudence 
suspected ;  less  of  vehemence  would  have  re- 
laxed his  hold   upon   conviction.      Had   he 
been  other  than  just  what  he  was  ;  less  a  mas- 
ter of  all  the  faculties  of  an  orator,  or  less  a 
master  of  himself ;  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  kept  the  suffrages  of 
his  country  so  long  in  willing  subjection,  and 
to  have  disposed  his  fellow  subjects  to  bear  so 
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patirntly  the  coiitinuiillv  incrca-sin^  sacrificoB 
whichacontc*i>t  jirotriu-liil,  aiiilanluuuslK'Vond 
i-xainpli',  Iwul  made  iiulisixmsahU*.  IIi>^Ti-al 
bu.siiu*hi>  was  tu  sustain  the-  mind  of  his  coun- 
try at  an  altitude  not  too  lii^lj  alx)vi-  its  aver- 
age condition,  (for  an  over-stinudati'd  state  is 
of  feverish  and  sliort  continuance,)  but  raiscil 
enough  alxjve  its  vulfjar  level,  to  qualify 
it  to  know  and  tt)  feel  its  real  situation.  To 
keep  uj)  a  feeling  in  his  fellow  subjects  for 
tiie  counteraction  he  wishitl  it  to  exert,  the 
nerve  of  his  eloquence  was  in  constant  ten- 
iiun.  Severely  devoted  to  its  object,  it  had 
loss  of  plav,  less  of  varietv,  fewer  jwirallels 
from  history  or  common  life,  less  of  natural 
force,  less  of  private  {dlusion,  less  of  jvithos, 
a  less  excursive  range,  fewer  salHes,  fewer 
bursts,  and  less  argumentative  briUiajicv  tlian 
tliat  of  his  great  antag«)nist,  M  r.  Fox ;  but  in  the 
more  commantiing  attributes  of  el(Kjuence,  in 
moral  elevation,  uniform  iligiiitv,  reasoning 
power,  jxTspicuitv  of  arrangement,  distinct- 
ness of  statement,  copiositv,  comiMiHs,  grace 
and  |)rtvision,  Mr.  I'itt  was  without  an  i-ijual 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hritihli  Parliament. 
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In  the  eloquence  of  others  of  his  time, 
there  may  have  been  more  of  light  and  co- 
lour,— of  the  flame  that  dazzles,  that  kin- 
dles, that  devours.  The  various  excellences 
which  met  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt,  correct- 
ing, qualifying,  and  aiding  each  other,  issued 
in  a  mild  and  sober  lustre,  which  made  it 
easy  to  follow  him  through  details  the  most 
complicated,  and  plans  the  most  extensive  in 
their  relations  and  results. 

Still  in  the  ear  of  memory  dwells  the  sound 
of  his  lofty  declamation,  his  mellow  cadence, 
his  fine  utterance,  and  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  his  language  ;  still  seems  to  speak 
that  look  of  manly  self-reliance,  of  virtuous 
hardihood,  of  conscious  security  ;  still  we  seem 
to  have  before  us  that  vigour,  that  ease,  that 
chaste  abundance,  that  courageous  composure, 
which  accompany  the  recollection  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man.  Nor  was  he  without  that  ple- 
nitude of  information  which  is  the  food  of  elo- 
quence. Industry,  inquiry,  dispatch,  all  the 
properties  of  the  ma^n  of  business;  accuracy  in 
all  matters,  mercantile,  military,  parliamen- 
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tary»o(ru-iaK  and  iiiiinici)ml,  lotuhiiuil  tocoin- 
pli'tc  his  piihlir  iliaroctiT  ;  and  it  is  unlv  m lu-n 
wi"  placi-liiin  bv  llu*  sidciif  Mr.  Hiirki*.  llial  we 
art-abli'toMfanvof  liiitintfllii'tua]  dfticifiK-ies. 
In  thoM.*  ;;rand  |)ri-|>arati<ins,  tlioM.*  trans- 
cvndant  ipialitics  I'xactiti  uiui  insistitl  ii|><)n 
Ijv  till' master  iif  Uonian  tUKjuenci*,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  plainly  inferior  to  the  Jirator  last 
nientionetl  ;  who  had  Ikvn  well  Nehuoli-d 
in  rrHeitit)n  and  >tiidv  In-fore  he  Ixx'ame 
a  pulilie  man,  and  wa.s,  in  all  the  extent 
of  thi-  phrase,  a  man  of  litters,  before 
he  proflered  himself  to  the  ^a/e  of  lii> 
countrymen.  In  the  illustration  and  exp:in- 
>icin  «)f  siKfulative  ami  praetieal  truth,  in 
^n*at  and  p-neral  priniipK>,  in  aflluence  of 
thought  and  splendour  of  ima;;ination,  and, 
we  may  add,  ii»  eorrift  and  extensive  view.sof 
human  eharaiti-r  and  nineerns,  Mr.  liurke 
left  all  eom|Htition  iMJund  him.  We  listen- 
e<l  with  a  Mirt  of  s<Tit»us  tranN)K)rt  and  pnv 
found  deli|;ht,  to  the  philos«iphv  and  wisdom 
of  which  his  el<N|Uenee  was  the  handmaid,  and 
which  gave  to  each  topic  of   transient  interest 
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a  permanent  value  as  it  came  from  his  hands 
with  that  stamp  upon  it,  which  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  his  genius  to  bestow. 

Such  were  these  two  great  ornaments  of 
British  history.  If  they  do  not  take  their 
places  among  Christian  gentlemen,  it  is  be- 
cause political  greatness  stole  them  from  their 
highest  preferment ;  and  while  it  raised  them 
above  others  kept  them  at  a  point  below 
themselves. 

As  we  wander  among  the  shades  of  these  great 
statesmen,  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  to 
find  the  model  of  the  Christian  gentleman, Mr. 
Perceval  presents  himself  as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  gone ;  but  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman on  the  throne  still  maintained  his  own 
characteristic  government  and  moral  admi- 
nistration; and  Mr.  Perceval  was  a  proper 
agent  in  his  hands.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
abilities,  and  stood  unrivalled  in  fervid  debate, 
flowing  utterance,  and  ready  reply.  His  po- 
litics were  in  progression  with  the  great  des- 
tinies of  his  country,  and  his  liberality  kept 
pace  with  the  march  of  the  times.  He  pre- 
sented the  single  instance  of  an  eminent  states- 
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man  f«»nmil    out    of    the    prnciist-d    lawyer. 
In  soaring  from  the  bar  to  the  mnatc,  he  left 
iK-hiixi  him  the  exuviar  of  his  profession,  and 
mctunttd   with    a    nuw  winp  tn    the  liiphent 
prefirint nt  of  a  Ruhject.    ^Vhatevl•r  mav  have 
IxxMi  hi»  intrUfctual  rank  in  a  comparis<»n  with 
the  preat  man  who  pri'cetled  hiuj,  it  is  enou^^ 
to  nay  of  him,  that  he  wn.se(]ua]  to  his  under- 
takings.  He  ha<l  a  bu8ines»-like  lU'ipiaiiitanee 
with  all  jwirliamc-ntary  sul)jitts;   an  admirable 
accuracy  of    tact  ;     prcat    promptitude    and 
felicity  in  handling  intricate  matters;  a  fa- 
miliar nuHle  of  ex|H)undinp  preal   measures, 
in  all  thfir  details,  relations  and  facts;  arpu- 
mentativi-  without   subtUtv,  voluble  without 
verlxisity, and  spriphtlv  without  levitv:  his  rea- 
«oninp  was  sound,  his  diction  elegant,  his  illus- 
trationsdear;  and  aildctl toall thishc  |k»sm>8».h1 
a  manliucNS  of  temjKT,  and  a  tlipnifiml  ptxxl- 
nature  which  nolhinpcould  provoke  or  disarnj. 
If  Mr.  ritt  Rustainetl  the  mind  of  hiscountr>at 
a  hi^luT  ))itch;  if  he  was  more  maLTnaninunis  ; 
if  he  was  more  a  match  for  a  divepti<»us  phi- 
losophy, that   hat!   liiilf  wa-ste<l   the  civilized 
worUl ;  if  hi>  elo<juence  was  more  of  that  in- 
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formed  and  pregnant  kind,  that  never  tires ; 
more  distinguished  by  its  deep  tones,  pomp 
of  description,  and  solemn  appeals ;  more  rich 
in   permanent   ideas ;    more   beautifully   ex- 
panded, and  standing  at  a  higher  altitude  of 
moral  elevation ;  none  merited  more  than  Mr. 
Perceval  the  praise  of  that  oratory  which  com- 
passes its  point,  and  keeps  its  end  perpetually 
in  view.    To  be  pertinent,  masculine,  impres- 
sive, and  clear,   is  no  small  distinction,  and 
that  distinction  was  his.    Of  no  man  could  it 
be  said,    that  he  possessed  a  more  absolute 
control  over  his  own  resources,   for  instan- 
taneous  and  unpremeditated   use,   than  the 
minister   last  mentioned ;    but    it    was    his 
greatest  praise,  that  he  reflected  in  his  pri- 
vate life  and   social  intercourse  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  court.     He  was  a  man  of  un- 
ostentatious piety,  like  the  prince  he  served, 
and  like  him  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
genuine  English    church,   not    resting   in    a 
formal  profession,  or  a  lifeless  orthodoxy,  but 
illustrating  the  Gospel  by  his  public  adoption 
of  its  verities,  and  his  practical  submission  to 
its  precepts. 
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Since  till*  dcalli  of  .Mr  ri-rcival  none  have 
siiceeedetl   to   llie   >uu\v   honour  and   ihstine- 
tion,   indens  it   Ik-    that  eminent   |H-rM)n  \»lu> 
*»  lately   sunk   int«)    his    ^rave  in  the    crisis 
of  his  ^reat  fortune.     Mr.  Canning  was  iu»t  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  phraM*  "  the  Chris- 
tian p-nilenian,"  hut  he  was  a  pTeatlv-pfti-<l 
man,  ami  eminently    (lualified  to  ailorn    the 
profession  J»f  a  Christian,   had  he  sUhx\  forth 
ill  all   the  hreadth    and   realitv   of  that  cha- 
racter.     Kducation    and    genius,    ^jrace    and 
solidity,    fancy  and   information,   worked   to- 
gether in  his  nn'nd    with   harmonious  o|M>ra- 
tion  and  eff'tvt.      He   has  Iastin;;lv  impressed 
his  memory  u|Mm  an  eventful    )N)rtion  of  «)ur 
history,   sh(>rl   a>  was  the   |K>ri(Hi  of  his  ac- 
tive   atlministration.       The  stvle  «if  his  eh»- 
ipience  was  wtll    suitiil  to  the  defence  of  <mr 
relipon  and   riIi;,Mous  institutions;   and    had 
that    momentous   cause  en^auc<l    him    more, 
his    ca)Nicilies    would    douhtless    ha\e     Invn 
more    deveIo|Ktl,    an«l    his    maseuliiu-    intelli- 
gence carried   to   tin-   full    accomplishment  of 
the  end  for  which  it  was  piveii. 

Ill     lnhmged    t(»    a    Mh(K»l    of  |M)liticians, 
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wherein  was  cherished  an  habitual  respect 
for  practical  truths,  and  the  maxims  of  col- 
lective experience;  and  wlierein  the  charac- 
ter of  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  mis- 
chievous arts  of  public  agitators  have  been 
most  successfully  delineated  and  exposed. 
It  was  a  school  in  which  the  patriot  also 
frequently  sat  for  his  picture,  and  where 
the  qualities  and  tendencies  of  public  opinion 
and  action,  shallow  or  profound,  honest  or 
corrupt,  were  touched  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  with  that  strength  of  line  and  colour  in 
which  the  great  men  of  other  times  were 
wont  to  express  their  conceptions  of  moral 
and  constitutional  principle. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  was  a  serious 
loss,  qualified  as  he  was  by  talent,  and  dis- 
posed as  he  was  in  heart,  to  sustain  the  pros- 
jierity  and  grandeur  of  his  country  ;  and  if, 
as  has  been  said  by  his  private  friends,  he 
was  making  progress  in  religious  thoughts 
and  habits,  the  character  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  invested  with  the  attributes  of 
his  genius,  might  in  some  degree  have  re- 
claimed its  homage  and  recovered  its  rank 
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HI  tiji-  ^ihIKs*  prt-riiuts  of  coiirtii  and  tabu 
nets. 

It  is  not  In  arliriof,  and  tlu-  siiidit-<i  ilcco- 
mtitinh  of  s|Hifh  that  tlu*  ('hri>tian  raiisc  is 
lM-ni-fiti'<l  :  it  is  disfi^'und  bv  Ntudittl  (inm- 
inent,  lost  in  tlu*  crowd  of  words,  ohscuntl 
by  fxct*s»  «)f  s])U-ndour.  And  Midi  is  ever 
the  cast"  wlu-n  rvlipon  is  Imrrowtnl  as  a  sulv 
jcct  f(»r  tin*  declamation  of  the  vrnal  advocate 
or  the  vulvar  patriot ;  but  in  the  vari«nis, 
vipon>us,  and  informing;  el«Kjiience  of  the 
statesman  last  alliide<l  t«»,  real  relipon  mipht 
havelu'cn  presentetl  in  a  manner  iHi'omin^  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  suited  to  the  ili^play 
<»f  its  necessary  union  with  ]>olitical  stability. 

It  plea^tl  the  Majesty  «)f  heaven,  that, 
as  the  ev«-nin^  t»f  Cleor^e  the  Third  wa-* 
settin;;  in  darkness,  physical  and  mental,  the 
horizon  around  him  should  be  char  and  lu- 
minous; that  his  luuiry  head  should  still  Ik* 
h«)noun'<l  in  the  characters  reared  by  his 
example  ;  and  that  the  threshold  of  his  palace, 
w)  lonp  the  dondeile  of  home  di-li^hts  and 
hallowi'd  |>cace,  shotdd  still  be  tnxlden 
by  thr    wIm-   and    virtuous;    nninng   whom    a 
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mitred  Christian  gentleman  claims  some 
room  in  these  humble  pages.  As  we  with- 
draw from  the  contemplation  of  the  good 
prince,  who  so  lately  and  so  long  held  the 
sceptre  of  these  realms,  and  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  his  wholesome  example,  a  glance 
at  the  memories  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Por- 
teus,  retraces  those  interesting  recollections 
which  make  the  dead  still  speak,  and  sum- 
mon us  before  a  tacit  tribunal  where  the 
living  are  reproved  by  the  monuments  of 
departed  excellence. 

He  was  one  whose  peaceful  piety,  sober 
zeal,  and  amiable  deportment,  threw  a  soft 
lustre  around  the  throne  and  its  precincts ; 
a  man  in  whom  the  best  properties  of  our 
nature  presented  themselves  in  so  mellow  a 
composition,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
seize  upon  any  predominant  characteristic  as 
his  mark  of  distinction.  There  was  more  of 
shade  than  colour  in  the  character ;  and  per- 
haps something  of  the  strength  of  effect  was 
lost  in  the  beavity  of  proportion. 

Why  should  not  the  minister  of  God  be 
in  all  respects  the  gentleman.'*  Dr.  Porteus 

l2 
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wa*  such  in  tviTv  |x»int,  a-  iImjm-  can  testify, 
who  have  livctl  with  him,  uiul  still  Inar  him 
in  tlu-ir  rirolKftion  ;  and  one  tht-rf  is  now 
standing;  on  tlu-  thresliohi  of  a  Christian's 
I'tcrnal  honu-  who  kiu-w  him  wi-11,  anil  who 
has  often,  in  hrr  «)\*n  vivacious  lanjriuij^s 
painted  to  the  life  her  excellent  friend. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  Kn;;land,  and  a 
man  of  (ttxl.  As  a  hishop  he  felt  that  his 
character  should  reflect  a  ]H)rtion  «»f  that 
"  care  of  all  the  churches,"  in  which  the 
j^reat  ajHistle  summed  uj)  the  ritital  of  his 
sufferings  and  solicitudes.  IIi-  lamen!e<l,  in 
acc«jrdance  with  all  ;;«kkI  nun,  the  general 
laxilv  of  church  discipline,  the  technical 
anil  spiritless  maimer  in  >Nhich  its  duties  are 
often  disi'hargiil,  the  wjuU  of  a  s|K-cific  etlu- 
cation  for  the  ministry,  and  the  |HTversc 
mistakes  undi  r  which  the  np]M>intiil  guar- 
dians of  the  church  appear  to  lie,  touching 
the  relation  in  uhidi  it  actually  stands  with 
resiHit  to  religious  s4H-ietv  in  general,  and 
the  nianni  r  in  whiih  the  contest  ought  to  he 
maintained  with  the  sirtaries  of  all  jM-rsua- 
sions.  To  rntifv  the  judpnent  and  ])racticc 
iif  his  chrgv  in  tlus*-   respicts,  his  whole  life 
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was  a  continued  charge ;  but  so  mild  that 
charge,  so  persuasive  that  example,  that 
among  the  few  cases  upon  record  of  inter- 
fering goodness,  unattended  by  malevolent 
opposition,  his  was  the  most  prosperous  and 
distinguished  of  these  latter  times. 

The  character  of  a  bishop  best  shows  it- 
self in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  church. 
He  may  view  it  as  the  cold  contrivance  of  a 
system  in  subservience  to  the  state,  or  he 
may  regard  it  as  a  spiritual  institution, 
bearing  in  its  bosom  the  vital  interests  of 
humanity :  he  may  view  it  as  terminating 
in  terrestrial  objects,  or  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  future  world  acts  upon 
the  present :  he  may  regard  it  as  the  de- 
pository of  learned  divinity,  or  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  as  a  secular 
establishment,  or  as  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  as  the  dispenser  of  dignities  and  en- 
dowments, or  as  the  subject  of  personal 
labour  and  perilous  responsibility.  On  his 
throne  in  that  church,  Bishop  Porteus  knew 
nothing  but  the  cross.  His  mouth  was  full 
of  persuasion,  and  his  example  of  rebuke. 
For  the  Sunday,  he  fought  well  and  long  to 
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savi*  it  fniiii  |inifaiu'  uiuummiumUs  :  luul  afu>r 
brt'atliin^  in  its  dt-fi-ncv  his  latext  atciutN  into 
tlu-  far  iif  rovulty,  lie  rti»tttl  from  his  la- 
bours, and  tntt-rrd  into  l»is  jov. 

If  ihi'  ihurih  Ik*  in  iian;;ir,  wlurc  is  its 
(IfftMicr  hut  in  tiu"  fiili-lity  «»f  its  nunisti-r», 
aiul  in  tluir  faithful  allit-s.' — that  honourahK- 
Ixxlv  of  (  hristian  ^ji-ntUnicn,  tunon^  tlu- 
great  a|K>.sliite  {xtpulation  of  nominal  profi'!>- 
gors ; — thoM*  insulaii'd  nic-n,  who,  though 
cliallingttl  and  thrtatini-d  on  t-vi-ry  side, 
have  courage  still  to  lift  tluir  hjuuur  in  the 
sijjht  of  all  men,  making  the  p>s|H'l  con- 
spicuous in  every  calling,  ^4u•r^.tl  or  setndar, 
in  holy  oHiec,  in  nut^istracy,  in  cxiunsil,  in 
coinnieree,  in  iloniestie  prudence,  anil  in  fa- 
miliar life. 

If  it  \h-  in(|uire<l  h(tw  a  Christian  pntle- 
tnan  should  u|>hi»ld  this  character ;  how  ho  is 
to  com|)«trt  himsilf  at  home  anil  abroad  with 
undeviutin^  c»)nsisteney  ;  ht)w  lu"  is  to  live 
among  men  unoil'ending  an<l  uncompromising, 
earnest  and  mtnlerate,  aiU-etionate  ami  tirm. 
'*  with  a  khI,  and  with  the  spirit  of  meek- 
miw,"  let  him  look  to  tlu-  niemorials  renuiin- 
ing  of  Uishop  Torleuh  ;  and  to  those  lecturcb 
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which  he  once  pronounced  to  gay  metropoli- 
tan assemblies ;  proclaiming  to  the  idolaters 
of  fashion  an  ''  unknown  God,""  and  shaking 
the  arsenals  of  folly  in  the  centre  of  her 
Babylon. 


SECTION  XXI. 

CHARACTER    OF    GEORGE    IV. 

The  mouldering  remains  of  George  the 
Fourth  have  lately  proceeded  to  their  last 
repository.  So  touching  and  admonitory 
has  been  the  occasion,  that  to  let  it  pass  by 
us  without  a  comment  while  the  great  cha- 
racters  of  this  period  are  under  review, 
would  be  to  leave  our  little  work  unfinished  ; 
and  yet  the  pen  can  scarcely  move  with  free- 
dom amidst  recollections  so  recent,  and  feel- 
ings and  relations  so  fresh  and  sensitive. 
A  king,  however,  in  respect  to  character  has 
not  the  privilege  of  a  private  man  ;  his  say- 
ings and  doings  from  the  first  are  matters  of 
record,  to  be  registered  for  warning  or  for 
imitation.  History  seizes  upon  his  memory 
as    a    part  of  that  public  fund   of  instruc- 
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ti«»ii,  of  wliicli  ^la*  is  llii-  fjuanlian  and 
(iiKtril)iit<>r.  I  lis  lutions  Ix-Ionf;  tt»  that  sf- 
rin*  of  iiiuiiifi-st  (liN|Knsation<%  liy  %(hii-h  liii- 
iiian  MK-iftii-s  art-  providi-ntially  inovwl  on 
in  tluir  ortU-r.  Little,  tlu-ri-fon-,  i»  rt-quinti 
t«>  Ik-  hiippri'HStHi  on  tlu-  hcort*  of  dclicacv  in 
tlu'  tli'liniation  (»f  a  monarch's  charactir. 
lit-  |iasM-s  out  <»f  lift"  into  thr  jkij^*  of  history 
— of  history  whiih  has  Invn  well  sjiid  to  Ik* 
philosophy  teaching  by  fxatnpli's. 

To  thi-  late  kin^,  all  his  contfni|>orarics 
havr  a^riHtl  in  assi^^ninj;  the  highest  place 
as  a  pi-ntlrnian,  in  all  the  coiirtesics  am! 
graces  which  Ih-Khij^  to  that  character  ;  and 
his  natural  capabilities  and  iiul«)wnu'nts  have 
Intn  (leclared  to  Ik  very  tonsiderable  by 
thos*'  t«)  whom  his  tinder  ape  wa-s  comniilteil 
for  in»triicti(»n.  Tlu-  misfortune  of  the  first 
stapc  of  his  manluMMl  ap|H'ars  to  have  Ixfn, 
the  Huddin  transition  from  dis<-ipline  and 
privation  to  the  full  jirivileiri's  of  n>yal  ma- 
turity ;  a  juncture  niidered  the  more  |K*- 
rilous  by  his  exemption  from  tluties  which 
nnpht  have  interciplid  the  s<»li(itation»  of 
triflinj;  and  debasing  pursuits.  A  painted 
world  wait    M.-1    before    him ;    and    his   mind 
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was  besieged  on  every  side,  but  on  that  of  his 
parents,  by   flattery,    falsehood,  and    selfish 
assiduity.     The  want  of  a  proper  and    spe- 
cific direction  of  his  talents,  left  him  vacant 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  associa- 
tions,   and  to    the   preoccupation  of   vulgar 
and  vain  delights.     Those  accomplishments 
on    which    Lord    Chesterfield   exhausted    so 
much   fruitless  labour  in  the  culture  of  his 
natural    son,    grew   and    flourished    sponta- 
neously  in   the    eldest    son    of    George    the 
Third  ;  but  in  the  school  of  the  graces  no 
advance  was  made  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  great  career  which  lay  before  him.     The 
heart  is  made  sick  by  the  contemplation  of 
so  much   splendid  possibility  abused,  and  so 
much  faculty  made  worse  than  useless  by  vi- 
cious connexions.    Just  as  the  germinant  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince,  and  the  promise  of  his 
hopeful  years  were  expanding  into  vigorous 
efflorescence,    the   caterpillar   lodged   in   his 
branch,  and  began  his  riot ;  and  the  swarms 
that    feed    on  the  stamina    of   virtue    com- 
menced the  work  of  spoliation.     What  these 
early  friends  really  were  was  manifested  to  the 

l5 
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Morlil,  wbiii  iIr-  iinpirt-  tli-volvetl  u|x>u  Uu* 
ohjivt  i>f  tlitir  uil'tt'titl  loyalty.  Tlu-  flut- 
tiTiii  I*riiic-i-  iuUiptitl  his  futlK'r'»  M'ryaiiU; 
tiiul  forthwith,  thox-  Uy  whom  hii«  youth  hud 
bifu  Ix-travi-d  pas-sctl,  uith  a  hurilihotui  of 
6elf-<'ui)tru(ii('tioi),  uhii-Ji  furtion  cx>nM{Ii'r» 
aiuoii^  it6  |iri\ilr<;i>,  tU  otu*  U-ap,  fi^mi  paitc- 
^yrii-  to  coiitmnily  ;  .shu\«in^  in  a  nuiuorahlc 
inbtuiU'i-  thi-  luirruw  h|>aci-  by  Nvhiih  the 
iiioiinth  of  blf>vsiii^  juul  ciirsii)^  art-  M-|>ura(itl 
ill  thf  faitliK'ss  rr<;ion  of  aiubitiuuh  |)oliiic*. 

Thf  ti-riii  '  (ii-iitlciuaii  '  i^  a  ya«rui'  and 
sliiftiiit;  apiK-lhitioii^  as  yariablr  ;u>  the  pn.*- 
judiro  and  habits  which  dc-tinniiu- upiiiiun  ; 
l)ut  of  Chrihtiaii  ])olitfiU'ss,  \\i-  hayi-  in  liuly 
Hcriptiirc  (toiur  aulhcntir  and  pnvi<H-  dciini- 
tiuiis  tu  dii'idi-  us.  'JVird  by  thii>  bt;ui(hird, 
it  \(ould  Ik-  foolish  aiui  false-  (o  say  that  tliL- 
ttou  of  (tL-or^-  tlu*  Third  ^totxl  u|H>n  tlu- 
MUUb  religious  i-uiiuc-iirv  with  hit»  fatiu-r:  wc 
caonot  say  he  w.is  the  Chrinfian  ^'UtK-inan. 

'l*lu-  wuut  of  solidity  aud  ^ruyity  in  tin- 
ocru|uition.s  4111  which  his  youth  was  onj^agLti, 
nut  to  mention  the  seiisuidity  of  some  of 
them,  kept  his  iniud  from  re<u*hin^  its  profH'r 
le\el;   and  thiir  natural  tfl'ict  wai  manifesti-<i 
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in  his  maturer  life,  by  a  feebleness  of  taste, 
bordering  on  effeminacy,  for  costly  furni- 
ture and  over-studied  decoration.  No  cha- 
racter is  suited  to  lofty  station  that  is  much 
incumbered  with  these  little  matters ;  they 
dissipate  and  fritter  away  its  force  and  manli- 
ness. But  the  worst  effect  of  this  busy 
trifling,  is  its  tendency  to  throw  into  confu- 
sion the  comparative  values  of  moral  objects, 
and  to  disturb  the  elements  of  duty  in  every 
department,  civil  and  social,  by  falsifying 
the  proportions  and  relations  between  ex- 
ternal things  and  the  capacities  and  purposes 
of  our  intellectual  being. 

Among  the  beautiful  lessons  which  the 
princely  Antoninus  makes  his  modest  boast 
of  having  received  from  his  various  instruc- 
tors, and  with  which  he  commences  his  cele- 
brated book  of  maxims,  that  was  not  the 
least  important  which  bred  in  his  thoughts 
and  character  the  aKevocrTrovdov — a  diligence 
in  matters  of  solid  account,  and  real  value.  * 

«  How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  country  he  was  des- 
tined to  govern  and  to  lead,  had  our  Prince  followed  the 
counsel  of  the  heathen  moralist,  /xtjS"  wyaivav  Kiav  ras 
Toiainas  operas  wv  Kai  tois  (pavAois  fxeTecmv,  oAA.'  eKfivus  oiv 
ov^us  av  irovripos  Koivwyriam.     I20K.  #IAin.  EIT. 
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It  «■«•<  oiluTwisf  wjili  till-  I'liK-st  son  of 
Gforp-  tlic  Thiril  ;  his  iiiiiul  was  in  t-apti- 
vily  to  nu-an  anuiM-niiiits  ;  and  tin-  |xTit>cl 
whicli  projHrly  Ixlon^itl  to  |>rf|Miratiot)  «as 
^vi-n  t«)  ]mstiiiir — 1«»  tlu*  uiistTabli*  ronti>t» 
of  thitiirf — to  tlu-  abM)rl»in<j  vanititt*  of  itjui- 
jwi^i',  fi-siivitv,  anil  rplu*nuTal  pli-asuri*.  llis 
mind,  fnilowinl  as  it  wa,s  with  the  means  of 
viiulitatin<r  its  own  cli^rnitv,  and  favourtM! 
with  such  frfijiu'nt  op|H)rtiMiitirs  of  unfol- 
ding; its  capaiitit's,  siifl'iTrd  itself  to  Ik-  sur- 
pristnl  l)v  a«;e  and  infirmity,  before  the 
effort  was  efl'eetuallv  made.  The  |»olitics 
of  his  youth  were  unfortunately  party-|H)li- 
ties,  aetpiiretl  in  the  seh<K)l  of  faeti(»n  and 
intripue,  whox-  maxim  it  wils  to  look  less  to 
measures  than  to  the  men  projx»sinp  tht  ni ; 
making  the  country  thi-  s|M)rt  of  jxTsonal 
emulation.  These  ilietators  of  a  narrow  and 
Si'lfish  policy,  drew  him  from  his  filial  allo- 
wance, and  made  him  false  to  himsilf  and 
his  plory. 

l".ncircle<l  by  such  a»'«<H'iates,  public  and 
private,  |Miliiical  and  MH-ial,  he  was  not  likely 
to  bi  taught   t«)  esca|K'   froni   that   whieh  one 
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who  was,  at  least,  an  unprejudiced  judge 
of  these  matters,  not  unaptly  calls  the  capi- 
tal error  of  princes — the  habit  of  supposing 
that  they  are  the  final  cause  foP  which  so- 
cieties were  formed.  It  was  not  amone  such 
alliances  that  the  education  for  the  throne 
could  be  consecrated  as  it  ought  to  be  in  its 
scope  and  purpose ;  it  could  not,  under  such 
auspices,  be  made  a  dispensation  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  like  the  light  of  the  sun 
touching  the  mountain-top  and  glittering  ele- 
vation first,  and  then  spreading  its  influence 
abroad  over  the  plains  and  valleys.  It  was  not 
in  such  society,  that  a  prince  could  be  edu- 
cated for  the  people  ;  or  receive  instruction 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  his  callino-  • 
— it  was  not  among  such  minds  and  manners, 
that  a  prince  of  this  country  could  learn  to 
be  its  proper  king:— a  king  not  of  whigs  or 
tories,  but  a  king  of  England ;  governing  all 
by  all,  and  holding  his  empire  by  that  central 
grasp,  which  brings  the  whole  within  his 
moral  direction.  He  could  not  learn,  among 
such  companions  of  his  youth,  to  be  the  royal 
gentleman,  that  is,  the  noblest  gentleman  in 
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till'  land.  liut  K-nM  uf  nil  cuuld  Ik*  lie  fitted, 
iuiion^  {.lull  frinuls  uf  hi^  political  or  MK-ial 
hours,  tt*  stand  in  the  niiddlr  of  his  huhjit-ts, 
the  e«»nHj)ici»oii8  |iattrni  of  tiu*  **  Cfirijifian 
gcutli-tiwui,*'  a  niixlrl  to  tin-  hi^i  mul  the  low, 
in  tlif  wi»r>liip  «»f  tlu-  *'  n>o«t  highest, *"  in  the 
dailv  riH-o;^'nitioH  of  His  righteouK  ami  ahstv 
lute  ruli- ;  in  puhlie  and  private  confession 
of  a  coinniun  need  of  panlon  ;  in  liolv  ol>- 
jiervance  of  the  Lord's  jKHuliar  dav  ;  and  in 
the  practical  illustration  of  humble  pietv. 
The  cultivation  of  these  jjlijiTts  would  in- 
deed have  niiule  him  purple  within,*  and 
plain  without ;  far  above  jdl  lal>our  to  trick  out 
Uie  carcass  of  greatness  ;  far  al)ove  all  the  arti- 
fice, or  tins*-l  of  ext*'mal  j>omp  ; — cxcupied 
onlv  with  the  hcenes  and  subji-ctR  fn»m  which 
Uie  kuowKtlge  of  men  and  things  is  to  Ih' 
deduced,  antl  on  which  a  govenuneut  in- 
tendeil  for  fminen  must   Ik-   franie<l,   lo   Ih" 

durabU-. 

It  is  a   great   felicitv  in  the  circunistancw 
of  a  prince.  t»)  luive  livi-d  in  a  sort  of  etjualit y 
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with  the  common  component  parts  of  society  ; 
to  have  had  a  near  view  of  the  tastes,  preju- 
dices, opinions,  and  habits  of  that  great  and 
mixed  community,  of  which  the  wearers  of 
crowns  are  often  in  a  state  of  privileged 
ignorance.  Ordinary  humanity  is  one  of 
their  best  and  most  appropriate  subjects  of 
study.  Where  the  crown  falls  upon  the 
head  of  one,  not  in  the  ostensible  order  of 
succession,  this  acquaintance  with  man  in 
his  various  respects,  social,  political,  and 
functional,  has  often  been  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  good  fortune.  He  has  mingled 
with  the  crowd  of  characters,  has  had  an 
average  of  his  fellow-men  presented  to  him, 
and  may  have  made  his  way  through  the 
grades  of  office  and  gained  experience  in  daily 
affairs  :  but  such  advantages  belong  not  to 
the  heir  apparent  of  a  throne  ;  who  must  be 
blessed  with  an  extraordinary  penetration  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  them.  Neither 
those  advantages,  nor  that  extraordinary  pe- 
netration, were  the  lot  of  the  son  of  George 
the  Third.  All  around  him  was  masquerade, 
and  there  were  none  among  his  companions 
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til    n.-inni(t    iiiiii    of  tlu*    h|Kt-ii*9    t(i    wliich    hi* 
iK'lon^ti ;  cif  \m  |)n>|Hr  rtlati«>n  t«>  that  i«{xs 
ciett;  of  his  nukitl  iiatiin-;  of  \i\s  \u>\\  tnist ;  of 
his  (lay  of  account.     '!'»» tlu-  |H«n(Kl  t>f  lli^  Ix-- 
coiiiii)^   IViiUf   Hcp'nl    of  thcM-  realms   lit* 
livtil  in  pnutical   i;^iu)ranci'  of  tlic  art  of  pw 
vcrnin^.     Whicli  of  tlios^  pwlilic  iiini  amon^ 
whom  his  hahits  liad  thrown  him,  rai^nl  a  <iii- 
p.'r  t«» (lirttt  him  to  the  ri'.s|Hmsihlc ]mth  w hich 
lav  iK-forr  him ;   t(»  show  him  tht  ni*ccs>ity  of 
c«»mnu'ncin«;  thi-   work  of  kin«;lv  government 
l)V  the  manlv  governnieni  of  him.M-lf ;   to  lii.s- 
|»hiv  In-fore  his  eves  the  s;nutitv  of  his  great 
office;  or  to  |M>int  to  its  luautifiil  exhibition  in 
the  character  of  the  "  Christian  gi-ntleman  .''" 
He  hail  none  of  these  advantages:    his  |jrt>- 
traetiil  pupillage  under  the  guidance  of  his 
(Militical  friendo,  and  his  long  exclusion  from 
the  thoughtful   business  of  gtivennnent,    ex- 
ti-nde<i  in  a  niamier  the  jK'ricMl  of  his  non-age; 
made  the  putting  awav  childish   things    more 
late  and  dillicult  ;  and  l)lende<l  the  winter  and 
spring  of  life,  the  green  ami  the  grev,  with 
an  inharmonious  and  unlu-coming  ell'ivt. 
All  thesi*  things  told  against  him,  but  still 
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he  was  a  mild  and  constitutional  Prince ;  and 
the  nation  oug-ht  not  to  foro-et  the  considerate 
and  resolute  adoption  by  the  Regent  of  his 
father's  friends.  If  the  royal  example  no 
longer  reflected  the  lustre  of  a  religious  life, 
it  exhibited  no  act  that  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  engagements  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  the  people. 

Some  of  the  trials  through  which  he  passed 
were  sharp  and  severe.  On  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1817,  the  Prince  Regent  lost  his 
only  daughter ;  a  happy  being  snatched 
away  from  human  converse  and  a  nation's 
love,  to  become  a  clod  of  the  valley,  just 
as  the  threshold  of  an  earthly  paradise  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  her  bounding  footstep : 
a  princess  with  an  English  mind,  and  all  its 
indigenous  properties ;  and  in  whom  every 
English  man  and  woman  seemed  to  lose  a 
relation ;  endowed  with  many  sweet  and 
womanly  graces, — heartiness  of  sentiment, 
natural  relish,  home  delights,  and  charity 
that  came  in  contact  with  its  object,  however 
old,  or  poor,  or  desolate ;  yet  she  was  re- 
moved with  all  these  promises  green  and  fresh 
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about  her  ;  wlu-n  no  fair  nntici|>nti()n  had  yet 
been  croswtnJ,  ajul  ht-r  huri/un  wxs  without 
a  cluud  ;  carrying  with  lirr  a  f.'lther'^  hofx*, 
a  nation'h  joy,  tlu*  n-ward  of  h»yf,  and  the 
gape  of  future  filicity. 

The  kiii^  l>«»re  tliis  and  other  iHii-ayc- 
nients  with  apparent  coni|K>sure;  but  another 
trial  awaititl  liini  ; — his  ill-starred  niiu-ria^- 
with  the  (hiujrhter  of  the  liousi*  of  Brunswick 
iH-cauie  the  source  of  nuich  yexation  to  him- 
self, and  of  alarm  to  the  country.  'I'he  in- 
niK'ence  or  «juilt  (»f  the  (^ui-en  is  now  a  ques- 
tion that  neither  a^^itiite^  nor  interests  a  sin- 
gle Ixisoin.  Its  t)nly  in)|»ortance,  in  nn  his- 
torical view,  is  the  developnu-nt  it  pnnluceil 
of  the  conduct  and  desij^ii*  of  parties,  and 
the  moral  luui  reli^^ious  i»tate  of  the  country. 
In  this  retnis|Hrt  of  the  case,  «»me  jwiinful 
n'riectitins  and  apprehensions  are  CiUleil  forth. 
In  the  siH|uel,  one  thini;  was  apparent,  iuid 
the  fact  is  conM)latory,  that  those  who  raise 
the  greatest  clamour  in  any  cri.sis  of  the 
country,  are  not  the  real  de|K)sitories  of  its 
min<l  and  opinion.  'I'here  is  a  v<»ice  wliicli 
in  not  in  the  thunder,    nor  in  the  storm,   but 
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which  whispers  to  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing its  permanent  decrees ;  and  that  voice  at 
length  prevailed. 

The  question  now  so  nearly  forgotten, 
shook  for  a  time  the  elements  of  society  ;  and 
in  so  operating  it  was  not  wholly  without  its 
use.  By  an  agency  not  unlike  that  of  chemi- 
cal attraction,  it  brought  the  kindred  parts 
of  the  population  together,  and  exliibited 
the  constituents  of  character  in  their  true 
affinities.  The  mass  of  poisonous  ingredients 
which  had  been  held  in  solution  was  precipi- 
tated. They  had  been  long  accumulating 
with  a  progress  not  indeed  unobserved,  but 
not  sufficiently  manifested  to  turn  a  slumber- 
ing and  speculative  fear  into  decisive  and 
vigorous  counteraction.  Around  the  Queen's 
case,  whatever  were  its  merits,  (we  speak  not 
of  them,)  every  libel,  imposture,  and  false- 
hood, every  hypocritical  perversion,  and  in- 
flammatory scandal,  by  which  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  tliese  realms  could 
be  brought  into  contempt  and  odium  with 
the  people,  rushed  into  union  and  fermenta- 
tion ;    and  the  crown  was   delivered  over  to 
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till"  iiiulicv  and  liatrixl  <»f  tlie  iiiuh  l»y  t\w 
traMiiki-rs  in  ahii-t-,  and  tlu*  jiaiuli-rs  of  a 
pmrti^alf  |»rl•^^.  I'mU-r  thrsi'  hlows  ami  in- 
Hiitions,  the  i-mintry  a|)|K>an*il  for  xonie  tinu- 
t«»  tottir,  anil  tlu-  Kin;;  was  in  ifrttt  niori* 
ii|H)n  liis  trial  tlian  tlu-  Qnifn.  It  cannot  In- 
said  that  lu-  canu'  out  from  that  trial  with  in- 
jury to  his  jH-rson,  his  fanu",  or  his  authority  ; 
and  it  would  l>t-  nt-illu  r  just  nor  liln-ral 
to  di-nv  him  tlu-  full  rn-dit  to  whirh  tlu-  n- 
^ult  intitlid  him.  I  Ic  was  Ivirno  safe  throu^jlr 
tlu-  storm  l)v  liis  iijuanimity,  j)riuli-ni'c,  and 
patii-m-i-;  ami  tlu- country  is  ^jrcatly  a  debtor 
to  him  on  this  account.  It  is  a  dihtor  to 
hinj  also  for  the  stcatlincss  with  whiih  he 
held  his  sceptre  throu^'h  a  lonp:  c^Mitest 
with  anti-social  principles,  which  terminatitl, 
undir  (omI.  ill  tin-  triumpli  of  constituti«inal 
and  iiiur.il  frivdoin.  N\  i-  l»H)lM-d  to  the 
crown  ill  tlu  ki-epin^  of  the  Uetrent,  and 
on  the  head  of  (ii-orp-  the  I'ourtli,  as  the 
rallying  jMiint  of  real  lilu-rty. 

His  exteri«»r  circunistanct-s  were  pn)s|Hr- 
t)UH  and  glorious :  not  a  single  aliusi-  of  pre- 
rogative, not  one  harsh  act  of  authority,  c<mld 
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be  charged  upon  him.  Under  his  rule,  the 
letter  of  the  law  was  never  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty ;  no  charter  was  infringed  ; 
no  hope  of  the  state  Avas  disappointed ;  no 
pledge  was  unredeemed  :  no  call  of  philan- 
thropy was  disregarded :  the  area  of  Chris- 
tian worship  was  enlarged ;  public  instruc- 
tion and  public  charity ;  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts ;  war  and  commerce ;  victories, 
discoveries,  conquests,  civility,  society,  hu- 
manity, all  attested  that  sound  state  of  na- 
tional polity  which  supposes  a  wise  and 
prudent  administration. 

The  energies  of  this  country  must,  as  long 
as  the  substance  of  the  constitution  lasts, 
depend  much  upon  the  reigning  prince  :  po- 
litically speaking,  he  can  do  no  wrong,  but 
the  scope  of  his  beneficial  agency  is  un- 
bounded. In  virtuous  ascendancy,  and  in  the 
leading  and  light  of  moral  encouragement, 
his  prerogative  is  indefinitely  extensive.  A 
monarch  of  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  con- 
templated apart  from  the  prosperity  of  his 
country,  if  its  prosperity  has  been  progres- 
sive under  his  sway.     To  George  the  Fourth 
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a  |X)rtion  <>f  the  ^l(»ry  with  which  he  was 
surroundeil  lH'lnnfre<l,  hy  just  ri^ht  «»f  |)orti- 
tion  ;  niul  whatever  other  defieieneies  may  Ik' 
fjMiiul  in  his  churaiter,  his  name  and  nuniorv 
will  >tand  a  part  of  ihe  reconl,  tran-^inittinp 
the  fame  of  his  eoiiutry's  greatest  exploits  to 
her  latest  sons  and  daufrhters. 

Of  liis  domestic  (|iialities  little  can  Ik* 
sjiid  :  he  had  no  family  to  deyelop  this  part 
(»f  his  character.  To  the  endearments  of  con- 
jii«jal  affection,  he  was  kept  a  stran^Ljer  hy  a 
state-necessity,  which  disfranchise<l  him  <»f  his 
natural  ri;;ht  by  restricting  his  free  choice  in 
a  matter  in  \^hich  a  prince  must  act  as  a 
man,  if  tlu-  connexion  is  to  rest  uj)on  its  just 
foundation. 

Niir  in  his  intercourse  with  sK-iitN  was 
till'  late  KiiiLj  distinguished  in  the  character 
of  a  friend.  The  hoon  companionship  of 
liiH  early  years  nr|ittcred  and  vanished  like 
the  dew  of  the  morninfr;  or  rathi-r  withered 
hy  premature  decav,  like  tile  tjrass  prowinp^ 
UjKin  the  house-top.  I'riendship  that  de- 
lights in  a  conformity  of  fcelin«js  and  habits, 
can   hardly  con.sist   with  ^reat   inecjuality  of 
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condition.  George  the  Fourth  at  no  period 
of  his  life  stood  on  the  same  floor  with  his 
contemporaries.  He  never  felt  the  reciproci- 
ties, or  knew  the  advantages  of  a  frank  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men.  As  a  brother 
and  a  son  he  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  exemplary.  With  the  Duke  of  York 
and  his  royal  sisters,  his  intercourse,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  matter  of  observation,  was 
kind  and  brotherly ;  and,  if  we  leave  out  the 
recollection  of  his  political  connexions,  his 
conduct  to  his  father  appears  to  have  been 
affectionate  and  dutiful.  A  noble  good  na- 
ture, a  kind  consideration  and  feeling,  en- 
deared him  to  his  domestics,  and  made 
attendance  upon  him  in  part  its  own  re- 
ward. 

The  graces  of  his  youth  still  lingered 
about  his  person  in  his  latter  days,  telling 
what  he  once  had  been  to  those  before  whom 
the  vision  of  his  manly  prime  had  never 
been  displayed  ;  till  at  length  the  loss  of  his 
fine  exterior  afforded  a  solemn  lesson  to  the 
votaries  of  vanity ;  and  time,  which  has  no 
respect   of   persons,  beckoned    him    to   that 
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coiiMiion  cluuiilHr,  «luTi'  '*  kiiip?  niul  ilu 
counsillors  of  tin-  inrth/'  **  ilu-  muuH  and 
the  ^nai,"  lii-  tl»»«n  tojjrtlu-r.  Sonu"  fiftv 
years  n;i«»  his  ^rnciful  (Ifjure  was  moving  ! 
amidst  ailinirin;;  irt»wtls  ii|mmi  tin-  tluatre  of 
youth  ami  joy.  .I)k-iiiu1  and  ehite,  he  threw 
oir  his  pnetexta,  and  Ik'^ui  his  pnv  carivr, 
"  irtiwnrtl  with  ro>f-])iids,*'  and  eoni|uissetl  ! 
nlMiiit  with  all  that  most  aihninisters  to  ))a.s- 
?.ion  and  (o  |iiiiK  ;  thi-  mirror,  th«*  flower, 
thi-  miKli'l  of  courtly  ^racv  and  hri-edin^. 
Of  all  this  l>oa>t  of  nature  and  cultivation, 
time  and  t)ie  hour,  dis4.ase  and  death  niade 
iTui'l  s|>oil  and  sjK)rt,  draj^yin^  him  alon;; 
that  vidtrar  track  which  s«>«>ner  or  later  must 
hi  tiiMl  hy  i\iry  pilgrim  of  nxirtality  and 
Mirrow. 

The  last  hours  of  princes  are  usually  very  i 
interestin;;  ;  from  compassing  s<a  and  lanti, 
to  sink  into  a  narrow  house  «>f  cKin  ;  from 
p»ld  ami  hiaz.inry,  fnun  stars  and  rihlxms,  i 
fnun  costly  furniture  ;nid  paintrd  pamiels,  ! 
fnim  plittirinti  sahnins  jmil  roseate  lM)wcrs,  | 
to  |KTish  out  «»f  siijht,  ami  mingle  a<iain  with  , 
the  dust,  is  a  change  of  huch  awful  contrast,  i 
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that  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  the  mind  is 
shaken  with  a  sort  of  amazement,  and  a 
feeling  of  transitoriness  so  strange  and  awful 
takes  hold  of  the  thoughts,  that  for  a  time 
all  earthly  things  appear  unreal,  illusory, 
and  void. 

In  the  case  of  few  princes  has  this  transi- 
tion been  more  striking  and  solemn,  than  in 
that  of  George   the   Fourth  ;  while  disease 
was  preying  upon  his  strength  and  comeliness, 
and  his  fleshly  house  was  tumbling  into  ruin, 
his  palaces  were  rising  in  monumental  mao-_ 
nificence  around  him.     From  all  this  pomp, 
there  was  but  one  step  into   the  dark  valley 
where  none  of  these  things  can  follow  ;  and 
that   step   has    been    passed.     What    silent 
self-renunciations,    and      soul-searchino-     re- 
flexions ; — what  sighings  of  a  contrite  heart, 
attended  the  departing   spirit  of    our  Kino- 
we  know  not.     He  felt,  we  trust,  that  much 
of  his   solicitude  about  the  things  of  earth 
and  time    had    been    misplaced,   dispropor- 
tionate, and  trifling ;  and  that  the  one  thing 
needful  for  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  was 
the  benefit  of  the  blood  which  was  shed  for 
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u«  all,  and  %*liitli,  wlu-n  Uu*  pap-antrii^  of 
this  passing;  stvnc,  the  luiit  «jf  the  eve,  aiui 
the  pride  of  life,  are  leaving  us  with  nothing 
but  the  hitter  experience  of  tlicir  treachery-, 
remain  the  single  hource  of  ho|K*  juid  help 
to  the  jH-nitent  believer. 


SKCTION    XXII 

THK    .S(U  I  I'll  II A  I.     MUDKL    OF   A    LIlKIliTIAX 
GKKTLKMAN. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  Mi|)|K)se  that  the  ijualities 
of  the  Christian  and  the  gentlenmn  are  in 
paralK-lisni  with  each  other,  and  that  each 
«lraws  its  existence  and  iHrfi-cticMi  from  a  dis- 
tinct source, — that  the  one  takin;;  its  ori;^'n 
from  tlie  world  and  its  >chool  of  manm-rs,  and 
the  other  (K  rive<l  from  its  projHT  author,  work 
top-ther  a-s  co-efficients  in  fashioning  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Christian  gentleman.  The  c^ise 
is  far  otherwise.  The  whole  con>|K)sition  is 
fundamentally  Christian  ;  the  result  of  that 
fornjative  grace  which  renovates  the  heart, 
and    which,    as  a  ri-finer's    fire   or   as    fuller's 
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soap,   purges  the  thoughts  and  temper  from 
the  dross  and  scum  of  their  gross  adhesions. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  mere  ex- 
terior manners,  to  the  modes  and  habitudes  of 
familiar  life,  and  to  those  accidents  of  time  and 
place  which  are  as  diversified  as  the  relations 
of  man  to  man,  and  which  assume  all  the  va- 
rieties of  physical  and  moral  predicament,  it 
may  be  that  upon  them  religion  has  no  spe- 
cific or  necessary  influence;  but  if  we  look  to 
the  basis  of  politeness,  to  urbanity  of  temper, 
to  suavity  of  disposition,  and  to  charity  of 
heart,  we  must  acknowledge  the  true  gentle- 
man to  be  the  proper  product  of  Christian 
discipline ;  and  Scriptural  holiness  to  be  the 
mirror  before  which  his  character  must  be 
dressed,  to  come  forth  to  the  world  in  the 
dignity  of  its  appropriate  adornment. 

In  looking  to  this  origin  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  we  see  how  necessary,  to  the  right 
constitution  of  his  character,  is  the  purity  of 
the  source  from  which  it  springs  ; — the  dew 
of  its  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  the  morning, 
fresh  and  sparkling  with  spiritual  graces.  The 
dignity   of  his  descent  declares  itself  in  his 
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aispect ;  and  his  In-nrinj;  shows  liim  to  l>c  of 
the  family  «>f  Christ:  the  tokt-ns  <»f  hishrothor- 
hiMni  are  joy  and  |MnK-i-,  and  all  that  lights  up 
the  believer's  countenoncc  :  he  moves  a  king 
and  n  priest  by  divine  right  and  eele>ti.d  or- 
tlinatii»n  :  the  fashions  of  the  w<»rld  are  at  hi> 
feet,  as  mists  at  the  base  of  Lebanon  ;  they 
eome  and  go,  gather  antl  disap|K>ar,  while  the 
Christian's  heart  standeth  fast  and  Inlieveth 
in  the  Lord  :  every  movement  expresses  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  gives  form  and  IhhIv 
to  virtue:  his  exterior  tells  of  inward  order  : 
he  sjK'aks  befj>re  he  utters  his  voice,  and  every 
t(»ne  and  gesture  borrows  a  graee  from  a  deep 
and  mver-failing  interior  supply:  the  charm 
of  his  dejK)rtment  de|H-nds  u|H)n  a  ])riiuiple 
eoi'val  with  our  In-ing  antl  co-extensive  with 
our  nature. 

\Vhile  Christianity  existinl  oidy  in  promise, 
Abraham  felt  its  influence,  and  in  his  nee|>- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  visitors  antieipati'd  the 
(iospil  in  the  elegance  of  its  morality.  \Vith 
the  same  gracefulness  he  neg«KMatitl  for  tin- 
ea ve  of  MachjHlah  with  the  children  of  lleth. 
Ho.i/  with  equal  delicacy  threw  his  protection 
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around  the  helpless  Ruth.  But  in  Paul  the 
perfection  of  Christian  refinement  was  de- 
veloped. Christ  had  indeed  come,  and  given 
us  a  new  commandment ;  and  the  same  was 
illustrated  by  the  apostle  in  the  purest  spirit 
of  its  practical  import. 

Paul,  before  his  conversion,  was  a  man  of 
blood  and  a  persecutor ;  after  his  conversion 
his  mind  was  the  tabernacle  of  holy  love  and 
heavenly  joy :  he  became  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, formed  entirely  out  of  Christian  ma- 
terials :  he  retained  all  his  characteristic  per- 
severance; but  he  dropped  all  his  characteristic 
violence.  Had  his  walk  been  in  the  path  of 
domestic  endearment,  he  would  have  strewed 
that  path  with  flowers  ;  had  he  lived  in  the 
married  state,  his  breast  would  have  beaten 
with  its  tenderest  anxieties ;  had  he  been  a 
parent,  his  children  would  have  felt  the  bless- 
ings of  his  nurture ;  had  he  mixed  in  familiar 
life,  he  would  have  largely  shared  and  dis- 
pensed the  privileged  pleasures  of  affectionate 
intercourse.  These  possibilities  of  earthly 
felicity  expanded  with  his  Christian  perfec- 
tions ;  but  his  high  vocation  to  glory  held  all 
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hin   (-.npal)ilitie8   and    tndownunts    in    sacred 
captivity  :   iHuiml    to   the   chariot  of  all-con- 
<juorinf»:  praco,   they   9ervc<l   to  ditc»rate  the 
Irimiiphant  carwr  of  his  duty,  as  the  trophies 
ami   Hjjoils  (if  a  crucifiitl  world  ami  a  siibju- 
^atrd  natiin-.      In  this  siilH»rdinatc  condition, 
how  thiy  wrought  in  his  Ixisoin ;   how  tlioy 
softcm-d    his   intercourse   with   his  converts; 
how  they  teni]H'red   his   sanguine  character; 
liow  they  disposed  him  to  patience  under  per- 
secution ;   to  contentment  with  his  condition  ; 
to  consideration  for  the  infirmities <»f  the  flesh; 
to  compliance   with   thin;;^  iiKhfforent ;   to  a 
modest    appreciation  of  himself;   to  delicacy 
towards  others;   to  charity  of  jud^nent,  mo- 
di'sty  of  opinion,  resiK-ct    f(»r  aiithoritv,  and 
mnnlierlc-is   other    graces    of    sentiment    and 
conduct,  is  st>en  in  the  holy  lx>ok   which  wa.s 
worthy  to  register  the  acts  and  corresjH»ndencc 
<»f  this  surprising;  jMrson.      In   that    faithful 
re()ository,   contemplati-  his  ^i-ntlcness  to  his 
Corinthian    converts;   his   podlv    sorrow   for 
their  tninsgressions  ;    his  joy   in   their  |M-ni- 
tence:   observe  his  touching    farewill   to  hi> 
I'phesian   friends:   hear   him  addressing'    his 
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converts  of  Philippi,  as  his  dearly  beloved 
and  longed  for,  and  exhorting  them  to  stand 
fast   in    the   Lord ;    persuading   the   Chris- 
tians in  Rome  by  the  mercies  of  God,  and 
by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and 
reconciling  the  oppositions  of  doctrine    be- 
tween   the    Jew    and    gentile    converts,    by 
settling    both  in  the   trutli  :    attend    to   his 
comforting,  encouraging,  and  gracious  man- 
ner towards    the    Thessalonians,    gently  in- 
citing   them    to  perseverance    and    progress 
in    the    faith,     to    chastity,     justice,     bro- 
therly love,    and    peaceable    and  holy  com- 
munion :  consider  his  tender  intercession  for 
Onesimus :    remark  his  injunctions  to   obey 
authorities:  see    throughout    his    correspon- 
dence, his  love  of  order,  his  respect  for  official 
dignity,  and  his  loyal  submission  to  consti- 
tuted authority :    regard    the    gentleness   of 
his  censures,  his  affectionate  mention  of  his 
friends,    and   his    messages   and    salutations 
full  of  cordiality  and  kindness :  see  the  prac- 
tice of  his  own  lessons  in  his  conduct  towards 
Ananias,    and   before  Agrippa,    and    before 
the   Roman    magistracy :    call    to    mind  his 
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huly  couragv  and  maj^iauiinitv  in  the  face* 
of  doiigiT,  aiul  thill  sav — in  whom  have  the 
|>ro|HTties  of  a  p-ntK-uian  Ihvh  more  fully 
tii^jihivi-^l  '  where  have  "  hrij;ht  thoii^lilft, 
tU'ar  deitls  eonstanev,  fidelity,  and  ^'enerous 
honestv,  the  ^ems  of  nt>ble  niinils,"  mon* 
iUtiotriouKly  shone  forth  .'  in  whos4.>  mind  has 
the  Ix-autv  of  re<;idatiHl  afl'ections  more 
amiahlv  nianifesttil  itself?  in  whose  man- 
ners has  dignity  Invn  mi  eomhined  with  hu- 
mility, greatness  with  condeseension,  leaniinp 
with  simplieitv  .' 

Never  were  eireunistanies  accuniulate<l 
aroimd  a  man  so  ralrulatinl  of  themselves  to 
iH'get  enthusiasm,  and  to  ilisturh  the  balance 
of  the  understanding ;  and  \et  never  ha.s 
there  livetl  the  man  in  whom  Mihrietv  was 
more  conspicuous.  Never  has  there  livetl 
a  man  whos*.-  natural  tem{H-ran)ent  was  more 
easy  to  Ik*  exciti-d,  »>r  whost-  warmth  of  fill- 
ing sul>jtH-te<l  him  t«»  more  violent  emoti«)ns; 
but  what  man  has  betn  mori-  distinguished 
for  m«Mleration  f  Shining  with  graces  and 
gifts,  he  saw  in  himself  little  else  than  the 
infirmities  of  naturi ,  and  the  nectl  of  jwrdon. 
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In  others,  it  was  his   joy  and  his    consola- 
tion to  discern  the  beginnings  of  that  holiness 
of  which    his  modest    spirit  prevented    him 
from  seeing  the  accomplishment  in  himself. 
His  distrust  of  his  own  sufficiency  was  only 
equalled  by  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
By  bringing  his  own  title  in  continual  com- 
parison with  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  he 
drew  from  his  conscious  weakness  perpetual 
supplies  of  strength  ;  from  the  renunciation 
of  his  own  deserts  a  foretaste  of  his   great 
reward ;  from   present  crosses  an  earnest  of 
triumphant  bliss ;  from  bonds,  imprisonment, 
and  the  loss  of   all  things,  the    expectation 
of  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of   glory.     So    chastened,    so    exercised,    so 
endowed,    so  in  harmony   with   man,    so   in 
communion  with  God,  the  character  of   St. 
Paul    has    realized    the  conception    of  that 
bright  exemplar  which  has  been  rather  de- 
siderated   than   described    in    the    foregoing 
pages.    In  him,  the  union  of  Christian  sound- 
ness with  essential  politeness  has  completed 
the  lineaments,  and  furnished  the  model  of 

that  humble  and  heaven-taught  grace  of  de- 
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jM)rtim  nt,  wliirli  nwt >  while  it  dfli^hls  puri- 
fiini  wtiili-  it  pIcaMS,  ami  ii>  at  oinv  in  favour 
with  Gud  ujid  luan. 


^LlTId.N    will. 

THE  SABBATH  (»KTHK  <  H  RISTI AXOKNTLKM  AX. 

IIiTHKRTo  the  vii'u  takiii  of  thr  (hristinn 
^cntliinnn  has  nlattil  only  to  his  conduct  on 
ordinary  days,  or  the  tlays  in  which  his  own 
work  is  in  |)roj^n's>:  there  is  yet  a  tlay  not 
toiiehe<l  ii|Hm,  in  which  his  own  business  ib  to 
Ik*  suR|H'ndiHl,  in  order  that  the  work  «»f  ^racc, 
or  Goil's  |H*culiar  work,  may  In-piin;;  forward 
in  his  heart.  lia|)f)y  day  f«ir  the  IxkIv  and 
Sfuil  of  man  I  'Ihe  worlil's  birthday;  sijni  of 
an  everlnstinj;  covenant  In'twitn  GotI  and  his 
fiiithfid  worshipjH'rs  ;  day  of  Jehovah  and  his 
creation:  and  more  honcnirable  still  our  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  the  birthday  of  the  spiritual 
World;  earnest  of  |H-r|H-tual  rest;  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  re<lemj)tion  e(»mpletetl.      Hut, 
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happy  and  honourable  as  is  this  hallowed  day, 
man  has  not  been  wanting  in  endeavours  to 
dash  the  cup  of  blessedness  from  his  lips.  He 
has  been  solicitous  and  ingenious  to  discover 
grounds  for  disputing  the  import  and  obliga- 
tion of  one  of  the  plainest  passages  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  furnish  himself  with  a  pretext 
for  renouncing  a  gift  of  God  so  full  of  grace 
and  mercy,  that  none,  save  the  gift  of  himself 
in  his  mysterious  work  of  redemption,  may  be 
compared  with  it.  Man  has  been  studious  to 
dissever  a  ligament  designed  to  hold  him  in 
communion  with  Heaven,  and  to  let  in  the 
torrents  of  a  polluted  world  upon  that  little 
spot  where  our  Shepherd  calls  us  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures,  and  repose  beside  the  still 
waters. 

"  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made  : 
and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanc- 
tified it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from 
all  his  work  which  he  had  made.""  Thus  the 
Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  close  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  enjoined  upon  all  the  families  and 
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}xw(teritie<i  of  the  i-arlh  in  words  as  plain  as 
the  lanpiap-  uffiird?..  It  was  hli-sstil,  ami  ajv 
|)oiittiil  to  Ik-  kijit  luilv,  or  st-l  apart  (as  tlu* 
Hfhrrw  may  Ix-  natl)  ;  and  is  it  jKjssjhli-  for 
an  unpri-judic-i-<l  undrrstanding  to  doubt  of 
tlu'  |Kr|Htiiity  of  till-  obligation  r  How  lan  a 
bcKjn  bf  blrssttl,  hut  by  Ixing  made  a  lasting; 
s«)urce  of  ^k1  to  follow  u|)on  the  distinction 
hestowitl  r  and  how  ran  it  be  sanctifiitl  or 
«ft  apart,  hut  hv  a  rontiniu*<I  ohsorvaniv  and 
8e|mration  1  and  wlu-n  was  an  obM-rvanci*  to 
end  whith  ecjuallv  ap|K'rtaintHi  and  ap]H-rtains 
to  man  in  every  generation?  Is  it  a  natural 
inferenei',  that  a  solemnity  ordained  by  (mkI 
to  le:ul  his  creatures  to  consiiler  the  exeellency 
of  his  works,  and  his  goixlness  towards  them, 
was  intended  to  Ik-  less  durable  than  the  re- 
lation Intwii-n  the  creature  and  his  Creator? 
If  the  sabbath  wax  made  for  man,  as  Christ 
himself  has  declared,  for  whom,  or  for  what 
|H'ri«Kl,  was  it  not  made? 

When  we  find  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Taley,  in 
his  anxiety  to  aNoid  the  ])lain  and  palpable 
meaning  of  the  Mc«»nd  and  third  vers»s«if  the 
Mcond  chapter  «)f  (ienesis,  maintaining  that. 
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as  the  passage  does  not  say  that  Jehovah  thoi 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  but 
only  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified  it  because 
he  rested  from  all  his  work,  the  Hebrew  his- 
torian alluded  by  anticipation  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  any 
triumph  of  subtlety  over  sense,  or  of  vanity 
over  judgment. 

But  the  Pentateuch  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  sabbatical  observance  by  the  patriarchs; 
"  wherefore,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  no  such  observance  existed ;  and 
we  are  led  to  the  presumption  that,  previous 
to  the  departure  of  the  Israehtes  out  of  Egypt, 
the  Sabbath  was  not  an  appointed  solemnity." 
He  admits  that  the  institution  was  in  exist- 
ence before  the  promulgation  of  the  tables  ; 
being  expressly  mentioned  in  the   sixteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  in  relation  to  the  manna, 
which  was  not  found  on  the  seventh  day  :  but 
then  he  says  the  mention  of  the  Sabbath  in 
that  place  does  not  imply  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  institution.    Strange  argument !  Was 
it  of  course  to  advert,  by  express  mention,  to 
the  ancient  institution  ?  and  does  not  the  man- 
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ncr  in  uhiih  the  nu'iititm  «»f  llu-  Sablwith  is 
there  intHKliicril,  uliiit>st  conchisjvily  show 
that  thr  institution  was  ntopni/etl  its  piv- 
viouslv  existing?  or  wonhl  not  thi*  words  of 
Mom.'*,  instead  of  In-in;;  simply  **  Ti>-niorrow 
in  thf  rist  of  thi"  Holy  Sal)hath  «»f  thr  I^»ril," 
have  btfn  such  as  to  iin|)ort  a  new  ct»ninianiJ, 
nctx)ni|)aniitl  hv  rta.st>ns  for  the  aj)jK)intnient 
of  the  sriKinnitv  '" 

In  the  L'Hth  and  J?*)th  verses  of  the  Kith 
rha|»tir  of  Kxtnliis,  we  also  nad  that  the 
Lord  s;iid  unto  Mosi-s,  "  H«»w  hm^  refuse  ye 
to  keep  niv  eoninmn(hnfnt«,  and  my  laws? 
See,  for  that  the  Lonl  hath  ^iven  you  the 
Sahl)atl>."  IVom  whieh  exprrssion^  Dr.  PaK-v 
infers  that  the  Sahhalh  was  lirst  institute*!  in 
the  wihlenus*  ;  and  it  stvms  unaceountahU- 
to  him  that,  if  it  had  hien  instituted  imme- 
diatelv  at  the  el«>se  of  the  creation,  and  ha<l 
been  (»l)s<Tve<l  fr«)ni  that  time  to  the  departure 
of  the  Israehti^  out  of  I'.pvpt.  it  sliouKI  not 
havi-  Ihimi  im-ntioned  or  aliuiK-d  t«)  (hiring 
the  whoh"  biblical  account  of  that  |Kri(Kl. 
Hut  could  Dr.  I'alev  doubt  that  circinncision, 
the  si^n  of  (ttKl'ii  covenant    \uth   Abraham, 
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was  in  perpetual  observance  during  the  patri- 
archal period  ?  and  yet  where  is  there  any 
express  mention  thereof  from  the  settlement 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Promised  Land  to  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Christ  ?  Nor  is  the  Sab- 
bath itself  once  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  and  first  of 
Kings,  though  its  existence  as  an  institution, 
in  full  observance,  during  the  period  com- 
prised in  that  portion  of  sacred  story,  will,  it 
is  presumed,  be  undisputed. 

These  few  arguments  are  here  noticed  as 
affording  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which, 
by  some  unaccountable  obliquity  of  the  will, 
even  great  and  estimable  persons  have  been 
led  to  bring  obvious  passages  into  controversy 
and  doubt,  which  in  their  natural  sense  are 
the  vehicles  of  blessings  and  privileges,  and 
gracious  testimonies  of  Divine  favour. 

The  Sabbath  was  blessed  and  set  apart, 
when  man,  the  object  of  it,  was  formed ;  and 
the  ancient  decree  was  repeated  and  con- 
firmed, when  the  voice  of  Jehovah  established 
the  polity  of  his  people  Israel.  The  com- 
mand, coeval  with  the  world's  origin,  and  for 
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the  al)ri(i^iiirnt  (»f  which  no  rroMin  can  be  a&- 
sipunl,  \Mis  i-in|)hatii-ally  (.•njuiiutl  ii|><>i)  that 
jKiiiliiir  |K-«»|>li-,  for  whoM-  um*,  niul  for  m-]ui- 
rutin^  whom  to  himvlf,  thi-  Loril  was  |)lrah4.-<l 
to  construct  an  exclusive  svKteni  of  p>veni- 
nient.  It  wa>  thi- ^nat  prinuval  )iur)M>si>  of 
the  institution  that  (mhI  shouUl  Ik*  s|K-eial)v 
renienilKTetl,  and  his  ^(KHlness  towards  his 
creatures  rtvorde«l  hy  the  ditheation  to  him 
anil  his  worship  «>f  one  day  in  seven.  It  was 
nu-anl  to  In  a  treasury  of  sacntl  nrolUvtions, 
receiving;  fresh  accessions  as  the  gracious  dis- 
|K-nsations  of  Divine  ])enevoli'ncf  advanciHl 
ill  thi-  MciiK-l  of  his  I'rovjdencc, — the  first  in 
order  bein^  the  wondirs  «tf  creation.  The 
lu-ojilr  of  Israel  were  distin^iiisheil  by  siKX'iaJ 
acts  of  favour,  and  had  subjects  of  ;;ratcfid 
reminiscence  jnt-idiar  to  theniselves:  they  were 
connnanded,  tin nfon-,  to  remendH-r  the  Sal>- 
bath  (hiy,  '.o  kit-p  it  holv  ;  f«)r  such,  according 
to  I)i  Kcnnicol.  is  the  |)ro|K'r  translati<»n  : 
they  were  to  nmke  it  conunemorative  of  their 
deliverance  from  Mjjvptian  tvrannv.  b\  n*- 
volving  in  their  nunils  on  that  day  the  pHnl- 
ness  of  their  (iml,    '*  who  had  re<leenu\l  thiin 
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out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage."  (Deut.  v.  15.)  Our  motives  to 
gratitude,  still  accumulating  with  time,  have 
at  length  attained  the  measure  of  their  fulness 
in  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  by  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  flesh :  and  as  by  this  sacrifice 
an  eternal  Sabbath  has  been  prepared  for  the 
people  of  God,  the  day  which  has  been  made 
illustrious  by  that  achievement  has  been,  with 
the  sanction  of  him  who  is  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, put  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, whereby  the  primitive  and  substantial 
obligation  to  keep  one  day  in  seven  especially 
holy  was  confirmed,  and  its  moral  perpetuity 
established. 

The  argument  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  happily  not  a  long  one ;  and  most 
happy  is  it  for  the  human  race,  that  God  has 
proclaimed  his  will,  in  this  respect,  in  terms 
not  to  be  mistaken.  He  sanctified  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  commanded  it  to  be  kept  holy 
by  the  eldest  of  all  his  mundane  institutions ; 
but  man,  by  a  perverse  construction,  has 
sought  to  bring  down  the  ordinance  from  that 
lofty  position  from   which  it  overlooks   the 
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world,  to  tin-  daU'  uiul   level  of  tlu-  Ilihrcw         j 
iTonomv,  ami   to  drcuiiiscrilx-  it   within  the         j 
sco|»e  and   limit   of   a  difumt   disjKnsjttion.         | 
I)r    ralcy'H  constriution    di-]K*nds  ujhui  the         I 
aKMiinption,   that  tlu-    ImmiU   of   (ifiu>is   wiui         I 
not    ioin|>ose<l    until  aftir   tlu-  promulgation 
of    the   law;    for    if   Moses    usetl    the   wonls, 
"  and  God  l)lesse<l  the  si-veiith  ilav,  and  sane- 
tifiefl  it,"   hy  a    prolepsis,    the    law   enjoining  ! 

the  observance  <»ii  the  Israelites  must  have 
Ix-en  ^iven  them  Infore  those  words  were 
written ;  a  |M»int  nowhere  estahlished  or  i 
eountenaneinl,  antl,  therefore,  wholly  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption.  And  why  assume*!  •'  On 
the  ground  only  that  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  silence  of  the  I'entateuch  rcsiKfting 
the  fact  of  the  sidthatical  ohservanct'  in  the 
patriarchal  a;;es  must  otherwisi-  lie  aban- 
doneil  ;  but  the  inference  is  nns4Mmd,  and 
therefore  the  proleptical  construction  has 
neither  m-cessitv  to  excuse  it,  nor  fact  to 
sup|>ort  it.* 

•  Thf  irn  rommaiKimonU  won»  onlr  Xh»  chiof  head*  of 
tlie  law  ^JM-n  of  old  to  ili«  piilriarrli*.  Cumbtrluid  dft 
lag.  palnarrlinl,  4-17 ,  ot  »<•<). 
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But  let  the  original  sanction  of  the  Sabbath 
be  taken  away,  in  compliment  to  this  reason- 
ing, infirm  as  it  is ;  and  let  it  date  no  higher 
than  the  tables  of  the  law. — It  there  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  code,  entirely  distinguished 
from  the  perishable  ritual  of  the  people,   to 
whom  it  was  propounded ;  a  code  grounded 
deep  in  nature  and  necessity ;  a  code  of  moral 
universality,    proceeding   immediately    from 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  amidst  an  awful  scene 
of  magnificence  and  terror,  and  recognized 
as    subsisting    in    perpetual    obligation    by 
Christ   himself.      One    apostle    quotes    the 
commandment    next    in  order,  as    the    first 
commandment  with  promise  ;  thus  adverting 
to  their  arrangement  in  the  decalogue ;   and 
another  apostle   declares,    "  that  whosoever 
shall   keep    the    whole   law,  and  yet  offend 
in  one  point,    is  guilty  of  all ;  for  he  that 
said  do  not  commit  adultery,  said   also  do 
not  kill." 

Is  the  decalogue,  then,  which  has  been  so 
carefully  kept  by  itself,  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  Jewish  history,  to  be  regarded, 
as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  ?  Is  a  system 
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of  onlinaiufs,  liaviiij;  all  tin*  characttTs  of 
inimutahilitv,  and  twice  uriltrn  l)y  tlu-  (inj^ir 
of  Alini^iitv  (i«Kl  DH  tahlrs  of  htunr,  to  Ix*  rv- 
gardi-d  as  in  the  siinu-  pn-tlicanu-nt  with  a  tem- 
porarv  i-ontpilation  of  institutes,  intcniKtl  only 
to  pri'st^Tvc  (mkI's  iKHipK'  fnun  idolatrous  coni- 
niuniiation  and  inti'rniixturc,  and  to  shadow 
forth  thi'  uiystiTii'sof  fiitiin.'  ^racv  and  ^lorv  ? 
and  if  not,  was  tlu*  totality  and  inti-j^rity  of 
that  ^n-at  n-rord,  I'onstfratitl  bv  its  |K>sition 
within  till-  ark,  in  tlu*  holy  «)f  holies,  to  be 
uuililated  antl  defaci-il  by  the  obliteration  of 
one  of  its  coniniandnu-nts  r  Who  shall  pro- 
fane that  siuriHJ  enclosure,  but  the  enemy  of 
GihI  and  man  r 
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THE  SAME  SJBJK.rT    tNt)K.R    THK    CHRISTIAN 
DIhl'KXSATloN. 

OxK  day  in  seven,  as  a  day  of  sncre<l  rest, 
and  as  a  day  of  eoinmemoration,  was  j^iven  to 
the  first  niun  and   his  ]M>»ti*riticii ;   was  given 
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to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and   was  given  in 
promise  to  the   Gentile  world,  to  celebrate 
therein  the  successive  wonders  of  Jehovah's 
love,  the  creation  of  a  glorious  world,   and 
the  restoration  of  its  fallen  inhabitants,  with 
all   the  intermediate   preparatives   and    dis- 
closures of    Divine  mercy.     Christ's   resur- 
rection and  return   to  glory,  completed  the 
stupendous  work  of  grace,  and  opened  the 
prospect  of  an  eternal  Sabbath,  wrought  by 
a  work  of  love  ineffable ;  whereby  it  was  re- 
vealed, that  "  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God,  into  which  he  that  is  entered 
hath  ceased  from  his  works,  as  God  did  from 
his."     Thus  the  Christian  Sabbath  hath  not 
abrogated  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  but  taken 
it  into  itself,  as  a  law  of  immutable  obligation  ; 
not  indeed  by  an  express  recorded  appoint- 
ment, but  by  the  sanction  of  our  Lord's  own 
blessed  example,  by  apostolical  practice,  and 
by  a  continued  stream  of  observance,  which 
has  flowed  through  all  ages  of  the  church  to 
the  present  time. 

Christ  came  not  "  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil," 
and  hath   declared,    that   "  till   heaven   and 
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earth  pMS,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  hholl  in  no- 
wise })a.ss  fnini  the  law,  till  all  Ik-  fultiUed. 
WhoMK'ver,  therefore,  shall  hrruk  one  of 
these  least  eonunaiulniei)t>,  aiul  shall  teaeh 
men  ko,*  he  hhall  Ik-  ealK-tl  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  Iiia\ en."  (Matt.  v.  17 — 19.)  And 
if  the  Salihath  he  con.siileretl  a.s  a  tV|K-  of  llie 
heavi-nlv  rest  of  the  )H.'o|>le  of  (ioti,  uh  lon^ 
as  the  anti-tvjK-  i>  tleftrn-d,  or  in  pro^jrcKS  to 
its  acconi|ili-«hiiu'nt.  the  tvjK-  niu>t  neeessarily 
c»)ntiinir.  The  Sabbath  has  Ixvn  circuni- 
stantiallv  chan^jed — chan<^-d  as  to  the  dav, 
and  ehani^c'tl  as  to  some  of  those  rifjid  obser- 
vance.s  whiih  In-lon^i-d  t»)  the  Jewish  ritual; 
but  adopteil  and  eoniirnu-d  in  substance,  iu« 
the  day  indiiativi-  of  that  consummate  rest, 
which  Christ  h;is  piirchastxJ  for  his  n-dtvuied, 
ant!  to  which  he  led  the  way  by  his  own 
triumph  over  tribulation  and  licath.  It  was 
in  Christ  .Icsus  that  every  coinmaiulnu-nt  «>f 
flu-  decalogue  was  first  spirituali/ctl,  ami  then 
fultilled;  and,  tluTefon-,  all  wait  u}K>n  him 
;uul  his  ri;,diti nils  dominion  :   tluv  bdoni;  to 

•  "  And  ■hall  »r«rh  nn>n  to  "  li<l  our  Braiipuiiral  wntera 
the  Mibbsuoftl  ordinance  look  lu  tint. 
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his  kingdom  of  grace,  to  which  they  look  for 
their  perfection  and  judicial  satisfaction.  In 
his  person  all  holiness  has  been  completed, 
and  to  him,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
is  most  appropriately  consecrated  and  de- 
voted. It  was  on  the  Sunday  that  the  disciples 
first  assembled  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
when  Christ  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
and  again,  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
week,  "  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut, 
and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be 
unto  you."*  On  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  with  his  commission  from  the  risen 


*  The  Jews,  in  computing  time  from  one  day  to 
another,  reckoned  the  days  inclusively  ;  therefore,  eight 
days  from  the  first  day  of  the  week,  would  he  again  the 
first  day  of  the  week  following  ;  and  "after  eight  days," 
according  to  the  common  phraseology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
eight  days,  or  on  the  eighth  day.  Thus,  "  after  three 
days,  1  will  rise  again,"  Matthew,  xxvii.  63.  And, 
"  after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple," 
Luke,  ii.  46.  "  Come  again  unto  me  after  three  days,'' 
2  Chron.  x.  5  ;  "  and  the  people  came  to  Rehoboam 
on  the  third  day,  as  the  king  bade,"  ib.  12.  In  all  which 
instances  the  phrase  imports,  "  on  the  third  day,"  in- 
cluding the  day  from  which  the  reckoning  dates. 
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Uiiliiiiur.  On  tlji!»  ilay,  "  bring  the  first 
tlav  of  till*  witk,  the  distiplis  tame  topitlur, 
to  ))ri>nk  hn-ntl;  ami  I'aul  prcailutl  initotlu-m, 
aiul  foniimiitl  his  h|Kttli  until  midni^^ht.  ' 
(Acts  XX-  7)  St.  .I<»hn  wa.s  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  "  Lord's  day  "  (Hi-v.  i.  10.);  and  tliis  day 
was  familiar  to  thr  primitive  followi'r>  of  the 
Lord  .K'Mi-,  a-s  Hisdav;  a  day  for  «K-ial 
pravi-r,  for  the  celehraticMi  of  the  holy  con>- 
munioii,  and  for  assi-mhlin^  t«»gether  in  rx»- 
li^ious  conference;  a  dav  altogether  holy 
unto  the  Lord. 

The  title  then  of  this  fir-^t  dav  of  the  wcvk 
is  e>tal>lislutl,  on  the  virtual  authority  of 
Christ  and  his  ajM)stles.  It  is  furthermore 
i-onfirinrd  hv  the  constant  usage  of  Chris- 
tians from  the  earliest  times.  The  voice  of 
antitpiitv  has  di-clantl  for  it  ;  the  trumiK't  «>f 
tinje  has  priK-lainied  it  ;  it  has  luven  the  sul)- 
jcct  of  positive  i-nactn)ent,  and  the  «tflerinp  of 
soleiim  detlication.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lonl 
hv  rij^ht  of  ac(piisitioii ;  and  admitting  it  only 
to  Ik-  set  apart  hv  the  church  and  human 
ordinance,  is  it  f«>r  man  to  resume  thi-  gift, 
and  cancel  the  surrender.''  If  the  first  con- 
verts of  the  (iospl,  with  whom  the  faith  and 
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practice  of  the  Church  were  in  their  purest 
exercise,  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  a  day  separated  and  hallowed,  and  if  in  all 
succeeding  times  this  day  has  been  recognized 
as  the  resurrection-day  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
what  want  we  more  to  fix  the  duty  of  keeping 
it  holy,  upon  our  reason,   our  gratitude,  and 
our    conscience  ?      All    Christian    antiquity 
rings  with  the  sacred  sound  of   the  Lord's 
day.     The  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  to  Tra- 
jan remarks  the  assembling  of  the  Christian 
converts  on  a  stated  day,   to   sing  hymns  to 
Christ  as    God.      Ignatius,    Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  St.  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
Epiphanius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chry- 
sostom,     Hilary,     Ambrose,     Jerome,    and 
Auffustin,  have    recorded  the  dedication  of 
the  Sunday  among  Christians  to  the  Great 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  who,  on  that  day, 
conquered  death  and  the  grave.     It  is  the 
Lord's  day  by  right  of  prescription  and  long 
possession ;  and  if  these  are  the  foundations 
of  the  titles  of  men,  in  respect  of  their  en- 
joyments and    privileges,    shall    we    dispute 
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with  Chrisl  thi-  tloiuinioti  of  a  day.  which 
from  thf  itldiiit  |KTi(Kl  of  retxirtUtl  iisa^*  ha* 
had  hi.H  nuim-  nnd  muI  ii|>«»ti  it .'  Let  it  Ik 
that  wi'  have  pivmi  it  to  him,  and  that  his 
ripht  ri'stH  ojdy  on  the  vow  of  a  human 
oflerin^,  it  is  an  ofltrinp,  and  "  every  devoted 
thini;  is  holy  unto  tlie  I^)rd." 

It  has  luvn  etmsecratiil  hy  Christ  and 
his  ehiireh  as  our  C'liristian  Sahlmtli ;  a  si*aM>n 
of  set'hision  from  seeuhir  eares  fnn)h»vmentis 
and  pleasures.  It  lias  bivn  substitute<i  in 
the  place  of  the  Jewibh  Sidihath,  and  cannot 
be  IciM  holv  in  all  substantial  solemnities. 
With  less  of  ritual  rigour,  it  iia>moreof  vital 
siinctity.  If  it  was  exiHttitl  of  the  .Jew,tljat  he 
should  "  call  the  Sabbath  a  deli;;ht,  the  II»»ly 
of  the  I^ird,  honourable;  that  he  shoulil  ho- 
nour it, not  iloin^lusown  ways,  nor  finding  his 
t)wn  pliasures,  nor  s|Kaking  his  own  words;" 
is  not  the  claim  of  the  C  hristian  Sabbath  to 
the  Christian's  ilevotion,  if  |KJssible,  more  ur- 
penl  and  imjKTative  ?  or  is  its  holy  integrity 
of  service  and  emplovmcnt  less  plitlgetl  an<l 
lH's]M»ken  ?  The  whole ilay  is  tlu' Lord's;  anil 
he  ulio  ajiiiroaclu'^  it  and  lujnours  it  as  such. 
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shall  be  more  than  "  fed  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob ;"  he  shall  inherit  the  promises  of  the 
spiritual  Israel. 

The  Lord's  day  is  not  only  sanctified,  but 
blessed.  It  is  overflowing  with  benefits  to 
man.  To  have  one  day  in  seven  set  apart 
and  sequestered  from  the  travail  and  tumult 
of  the  week,  for  a  closer  communion  with  God, 
and  a  more  abstracted  study  of  his  revealed 
will,  is  a  privilege  which  every  pious  soul 
knows  how  to  value  :  and  is  it  not  obvious,  if 
we  regard  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  without 
a  returning  season  of  religious  service  and  the 
stated  recurrence  of  sacred  administrations, 
multitudes  would  be  wholly  destitute  of  re- 
ligious habits  and  impressions  ?  As  no  habit 
can  be  formed,  so  neither  can  the  religious 
habit  be  formed  without  stated  periods  of  re- 
newal. What  may  be  done  on  any  day,  if  it 
is  to  be  done  with  effort,  will  soon  be  done 
on  no  day,  at  least  by  the  larger  portion  of 
mankind. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  with  respect  to 
national  habits.  Such  is  their  flux  and  mi- 
gratory character,  that  they  require  to  be  fixed 
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and  i-inlMHliLt]  in  oiir)HTinaiu-nt  institutions  or 
they  R|Hf<lilv  vanish.  And  t-vrn  stati-d  ser- 
vici*«  can  ifTitt  l)iii  littlr  towards  |KT|Ktiialing 
a  reli^^ious  habit,  if  the  torn*  <if  mind,  instiad 
of  In-in^  Mistaini-il  thnm^hout  thi-  day,  is 
suljjfftttl  ti»  the  countiTworkin^  infliu-ncc  of 
stxndar  i-nijdovnK-nts,  whi-thir  of  l)iiMni'M  or 
rttri'ation.  If  the  dav  Ik- dividt-*!  In-twivn  re- 
ligious (hities,  aiu!  the  thou^lits,  and  cares, 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  it  is  i-vident  to 
common  discernment,  that  the  Lord's  day  Mill 
MK)n  lHr«)me  a  merely  nominal  title.  In  cr- 
.sence  and  effect  the  total  day  will  MM)n  l>elonfj 
to  our  unreiiewiHl  nature,  and  jmss  under  the 
<lominion  uf  ;i  devourin;^  (lepniNitv.  W'luii 
an  inroad  i'^  made  u|M>n  the  Sahhath,  no 
harrier-line  can  sto)>  the  progress  of  di-secra- 
tion.  Oiu'  practice  of  disresjH'ct  gives  hirth 
to  another,  encroachment  follows  encroach- 
ment, till  the  (putnof  davs  is  stripiKHl  of  her 
diadem,  and  minjjlitl  with  the  cri»wtl  and  riot 
of  the  wivk. 

Still  there  are  those  \\h(»  think,  or  affect  t<» 
think,  that  neither  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  nor  the  Saviour  of  the  world,   has  anv 
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farther  interest  in  the  Sunday  than  to  receive 
the  homage  of  a  periodical  service.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  scriptural  injunction, 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  is  to  be  taken 
with  reference  to  that  part  only,  which  is  al- 
lotted to  be  spent  in  church.  The  rest  of  the 
day  belongs,  as  they  think,  to  man's  dominion, 
whether  for  gain  or  gaiety,  business  or  pas- 
time, pomp  or  dissipation.  They  see  neither 
profit  in  pious  discourse,  nor  beauty  in  family 
instruction.  In  the  interval  between  the 
morning  and  evening  solemnities,  when  the 
public  orisons  have  ceased,  the  voice  from 
the  sanctuary  invites  them  in  vain  to  continue 
in  holy  exercise ;  the  silent  summons  is  dis- 
regarded, that  calls  them  to  converse  with 
God;  no  whisper  in  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath 
evenino-  refreshes  their  souls  with  intimations 
of  mercy  from  above ;  no  duty  of  self-inquiry 
shuts  the  door  of  their  minds  upon  a  carnal 
world,  till  the  day  is  closed  in  peace.  God 
has  a  stint  allowed  him  for  appointed  service ; 
the  residue  of  the  day  is  challenged  by  his 
creatures  as  their  own,  to  use  or  abuse. 
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Manv  anil  vnrii»us  an-  tlu*  cau»t.*?k,  ))r()xiinato 
and  rcinotf,  which  involve  the  <U•^ti^il•h  of 
states  and  cnipin-H,  Mnnvo|Krnte  unohsenwl, 
by  a  train  of  silent  consetjuences;  M*me  by 
ditidetl,  jionie  by  andji^uous  influence  ;  wmjc 
by  slow  results  some  l)v  rapid  develojinienl ; 
some  thr<ni<;h  the  ]Kissions,  stinie  thr«)U^h  the 
underhtaiuiin^ ;  .v»ine  l)v  plivsicul,  M)nie  by 
moral  agency  ;  but  in  the  history  itf  every 
nation,  wune  anrendant  cause  usually  takes 
the  lead,  and  wctrks  with  a  prejKMuleratin^ 
influence,  controlling;  the  ishues  of  eventn  in  a 
course  of  a^i;randis<.Mnenl  or  depression.  In 
the  ;;reat  cartvr  of  this  nati«)n,  the  conscc-ra- 
lion  of  the  Sabbath  has  Invn  the  basis  of  our 
yx'culiar  ^lorv.  Here  onlv,  and  printijKdlv 
within  the  pale  of  our  national  church,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  has  Ikvu  prcn-lainieil  a  tlay 
of  thorough  sjuH'tity,  in  its  entire  len^fth. 
'J'hrouglxMit  the  continent  of  KunijK-,  and 
chiefly  where  the  llonian  su)H-rstition  hat* 
rela\e<l  the  hold  of  vital  faith,  the  Sinidav 
has  Ixfii  divide<l  Intween  G«h1  and  man  ; — a 
brief  ceremonial  jKirt  beinj;  given  to  Jehovali; 
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the  total  remainder — alas !  how  much  the 
larger  portion — being  covered  by  the  claims 
of  this  present  world,  with  its  importunate 
interests  and  allurements. 


SECTION  XXV. 

THE    NATIONAL   CONSECRATION    OF    THE 
SABBATH. 

Of  all  our  privileges,  the  distinction  of  this 
sacred  day  is  the  most  important  in  a  political 
view.  It  involves  not  merely  our  character, 
but  our  existence,  as  a  great  nation.  On  this 
day  the  soul  is  recruited  from  the  fountain  of 
spiritual  life ;  all  things  appear  to  disclose 
their  beginnings,  and  remount  to  the  First 
Great  Cause ;  the  poor  are  lifted  out  of 
the  mire,  to  be  set  among  princes;  the 
Lord  reigneth  in  special  majesty,  and,  to 
the  multitude  of  the  Isles,  it  is  a  day  of 
gladness :  righteousness  looketh  down  from 
heaven,  and  on  this  blessed  day  Jehovah 
speaketh  peace  unto  his  people,  and  to  his 
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Hoiiits.      Gn-nt  (lay   nf  j^nfts   and   pmces !    in 
which    the  wiuuliTt-r    in  invitinl   Imi-k    to  his 
|)at(-nuil  h(»n>t' ;   iind  thi- rhihl  of  (liM)lH-<liiMUf 
is  ntninditi  of  Win  debt  of  lovi- ;  the  roving 
hrart   is   silrntlv  nt-lainutl,  and    with  ^.-ntlr 
force  arrotwl  and  const raimtl;  our  hojK'K  and 
fi'afN  ari-    dirictitl    to    thi-ir    j)ro|H'r  crntri*; 
wrath  and  i>nndation,and  the  strife  of  tonpies, 
are  eonnnanileil  to  Ih»  still :    with  the  ri'tiirns 
of  siured  service  fresh  inipidses  of  ^ratitiule 
are  imparted  ;   new   channels  of  th«)ii(;ht   are 
opemtl  ;    men  come    l>efore  each  other  with 
improved  ap)K'arance,  and  an  increase  of  mu- 
tual resiHft ;   the  noise  of  rustic  lalMuir  and 
the  din  of  the  anvil  are  sus|K'nde<l;  the  shops 
and  marts  jH)ur  forth  a  com|mrativi-lv  |K'aceful 
])opulatirin;  cli-anliness  hri;;htens  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  sweat  is  wifK-d  fnun  the  brow: 
such,  in  short,  is  the  value  of  this  day  to  man, 
that   his  preat  spiritual  enemy  has  no  shorter 
wav  of  compassinp  liis  ends  against  his  soul 
and  Ixnly,  than  by  |Hrsuadini»  him  to  ^ive  ear 
III  thosi-  unsjuu-tifiitl   arj^uments,   mIucIi  seek 
to   relea«ie  him   from   the  duties,  <»r  rob  him 
of  the  privilep's  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 
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This  day  is  the  nursling  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;    she   hides   it  in  her  bosom,  and 
hushes  it  to  repose.      She  will  give  it   into 
the  hands,  neither  of  the  Jew,  the  Papist,  nor 
the  Puritan,  still  less  will  she  cast  it  upon  the 
world,  to  be  baptized  and  nurtured  in  its  tem- 
porizing principles  and  lax  observances.    The 
ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  pledge  of  her 
own  continuance.     She  enjoins  on  this   day 
the  "  mirth  of  the  tabret  to  cease,"  and  the 
roll  of  idle  vehicles,  and  all  commotion,  whe- 
ther of  business  or  pleasure,  to  be  suspended, 
that  the  wearied  soul  may  be  refreshed  from 
the  fountains  of  consolation  and  instruction. 
While  she. throws  aside  all  burthensome  rites, 
she  tells  us  in  her   homilies,   that  "  whatso- 
ever is  found  in  this  commandment  (to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy)  appertaining  to    the 
law  of  nature,  as  a  thing  most  godly,  most 
just,  and  needful  to  God's  glory,  ought  to  be 
retained  and  kept  of  all  good  Christian  peo- 
ple.-    Therefore,  by  this  commandment,   we 
ought    to   have  a   time,   as  one  day  in  the 
week,  wherein  we  ought  to  rest,  yea,  from  our 
lawful  and  needful  works;"  and  again,  "God's 
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obctlitiit  children  ftliuuld  use  the  Sunday 
holilv,and  ri'St  from  their  common  and  daily 
busine&s,  and  aI»o  give  themuclvcs  wliDlly  to 
heavenly  exercises  of  GckI's  true  religion  ajul 
Bcrvice."" 

Thus  our  excellent  (  luirch  dictates  to  her 
congregations  the  less<»ns  of  conservative  wis- 
dom. After  the  public  oflices  of  religion  an- 
ended,  she  makes  each  private  house  a  sanc- 
tuary* placing  the  children  and  servants  round 
their  natural  instructors  in  devout  conmui- 
nion  ;  or  suggests  to  the  exercisotl  ("hristiaii 
the  subjects  of  devout  me<litation.  We  trust, 
though  with  trend)ling,  that  while  the  tides  of 
business  and  amusement  threaten  her  with 
destruclic)n,  her  simctuary,  with  its  awful 
priH-inct,  will  stand  fill  the  Hridegnxun  comes; 
and  that  her  faithful  worship|HT>  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  continue  to  keep  their  nmniing 
and  evening  watch,  and  prochum  with  un- 
ceasing earnestness  the  precious  Mnctity  of 
this  one  day  in  seven  as  the  earliest  grace  of 
(i(xl  to  man,  and  the  great  })rinu  val  |)ledge 
of  his  aililialion   and  ol>edience. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 

the  deportment  of  the  christian  gen- 
tleman in  the  worship  of  god  on  the 
lord's-day. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  true  of  the  Lord's 
day,  great  must  be  its  claim  upon  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  It  must  needs  be  the  day 
which  he  delights  to  honour.  It  is  a  day  so 
precious  to  him,  that  he  rises  early  to  enjoy 
it ;  he  is  desirous  of  losing  no  part  of  it ;  his 
intercourse  with  God  may  have  been  often 
interrupted  during  the  week  past  by  care, 
business,  or  anxiety ;  limited  to  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  and  occasional  aspirations; 
but  on  the  Sunday  his  Christianity  is  con- 
centrated. Hre  yojO  aveaiq  rov  vow  airayei  ano 
Tb)v  avdpwTTivwv  aayoKrijxaTwv  rovhe  ovnoq  vow 
rpcTrei  rrpoQ  tov  Qeiov.  The  chambers  of  his  mind 
are  swept  and  garnished,  to  give  reception  to 
visitors  from  above; — heavenly  thoughts,  and 
blessed  communications!  Sunday  is  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman's  court-day ;  the  day  of  the 
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Irvy  ol"  llic  Kiiij;  of  kiij<;> ;  hi-  nicvts  it  with 
hit*  frt'shrst  l<M)ks,  uiul  gnit.H  it  with  the  hcv 
ina^i*  t»f  a  holy  fonrtfhv  :  not  onlv  do  worKlly 
occu))ations  ci-ii-si*  with  him,  hut  worUilv  ciirva 
altt) :  hi"  ffcl>  hke  a  prisoiuT  c-oniii)p^  forth 
from  his  confini-nu'iU  into  thi-  pun-  untainti-tl 
atmosphire,  with  the  whole tarth  forhisfl(M)r. 
anil  the  sky  for  his  canopy.  It  i»  to  him  u 
liav  of  deliverance,  relea**.-,  and  j)rivilepe,  in 
which  his  fivt  are  "  set  in  a  larj^*  r(K>ni,'' 
untl  his  spirit  "  refreshitl  in  the  multitude  of 
jKace."  His  demeanour,  therefore,  on  this 
day,  more  than  on  others,  is  chastisi-d  and 
sulMlued.  If,  on  other  tlays^  (iikI  lias  liad 
much  «»f  his  thouj^hts,  on  this  day  thev  an* 
wholly  (iod's.  The  time  lK-f»)re  church  on 
the  Sunilay  morning  is,  in  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman's family,  where  thing^s  are  ordered  a> 
they  shoidd  he,  a  lin>e  of  tranipiil  and  chitr- 
ful  prej)aration  •  for  the  holy  husiness  i»f  the 
day  ;  tran<|uil,  lKcau>*'  the  thoughts  rc}K>sc 
ujKjn  (itnl  ;  cluvrful,  Intause  the  heart  re- 
s)>onds  to  the  invitations  of  the  Gosjk-I  :   and 
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yet  it  is  a  time  of  godly  fear,  for  the  sinner 
is  about  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord,  to  confess  *  upon  his  knees,  and  with 
prostration  of  soul,  his  entire  unworthiness. 

With  such  sentiments  and  impressions,  he 
feels  it  a  sacred  duty  to  be  in  church  some 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  service,  to 
recall  those  "  dispersed  and  vmgathered  '** 
thoughts,  which  have  been  roving  abroad, 
upon  their  temporal  errands,  through  the 
regions  of  sin,  Avithin  the  doors  and  vestibule 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  proper  prelude  to 
prayer  is  silence ;  and  of  all  practices  out  of 
place  and  season,  that  of  talking  in  church  is 
the  most  egregious.     This  propriety  the  hea- 

*  Archbishop  Seeker  well  observes,  that  as  the  confes- 
sion is  directed  to  be  made  by  the  whole  congregation 
after  the  minister,  if  this  be  done  by  each  person  with  a 
humble  voice,  as  is  also  directed,  he  will  give  no  disturb- 
ance to  others  ;  and  every  one  must  experience  that  what 
he  says  on  this  occasion  with  his  own  mouth,  is  brought 
more  home  to  his  own  soul,  because  more  personal  and 
aii'ecting,  than  if  he  had  silently  assented  to  it,  when  said 
for  him.  It  is  an  old  and  useful  custom,  revived  bv  our 
church  after  being  laid  aside  by  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
which  begins  its  service  by  an  act  of  humiliation  by  the 
priest  alone,  in  which  the  people  have  no  share. 
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then  won»liiji|K  r  wa^  sen«il)lc  of.  When  Te* 
li-iiiuclui«  oliMTvitl  tu  hih  fatluT  that  («uiiic 
pixl  WIS  within,  the  wist*  riysses  imposed 
oil  the  youth  a  revcrvntial  sili*ncc. 


08.  T.  4?. 

Anil  surely  wluii  the  Lord  is  in  liis  lioly 
temple,  nil  within  i^houUl  keep  silence  until 
the  ap}x)inteti  tinie  of  pruyer  and  priiise.  liiit 
in  our  Christian  churches  ihut  np|H)intiiI  time 
is  just  the  time  when  hilence  In-^ins.  The 
voice  of  the  primitive  church,  which  was  wont 
to  break  forth  into  responses  that  sh(M)k  its 
pillars,  has  sunk  into  feehle  whisiK-rs,  or  in- 
articulate sounils,  or  unconcermtl  and  fashion- 
able silence.  This  ought  not  to  l>e  the  com.* 
w  ilh  the  Christian  j;entleman  :  he  lias  a  part 
in  the  Her>icc  assigned  him  in  the  rubric,  and 
dares  not  stand  out  in  sacrilegious  silence 
against  tlu'  ikmand  m)  solemnly  matle  ujK)n 
him.  He  judgis  it  al.so  to  be  a  mutilation  of 
the  service,  and  a  s|)oiling  of  its  sense  and  sig- 
nificance to  withhold  his  audil)le  re««j)onses.* 

dovoUuu   of  our    cburcli    br    tin*    iDtcrchsngt'    bttwvn 
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Take,  for  example,  that  most  holy  and  inef- 
fably beautiful  hymn,  called  the  Te  Deum, 
the  materials  of  which  are  divine,  and  only 
the  structure  human,  and  mark  how  those  ma- 
terials are  marred  and  that  structure  decom- 
posed by  the  omission  of  the  responses  ;  or  in 
other  words,  see  how  the  catenation  of  the 
context  is  broken,  and  its  links  scattered,  if 
those  passages  which  should  come  from  the 
mouth  of  the  congregation  are  suppressed ; 
unless  it  can  be  considered  as  enough  to  pre- 
serve this  essential  continuity  that  the  clerk 
after   his  manner   responds   to   the  minister. 


the  minister ' and  his  congregation,  the  part  which  the 
people  have  to  sustain  keeps  their  attention  profitably 
engaged.  They  must  watch  and  observe  their  minister, 
in  order  to  be  ready  with  their  part  of  the  duty.  They 
must  be  upon  the  alert,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  incom- 
patible with  weariness  or  inattention.  "  Our  pious  ances- 
tors,'' says  Dean  Comber,  "  may  make  our  devotion 
blush,  when  we  see  them  all  the  time  of  prayer  in  pro- 
cinctu,  with  their  knees  bended,  their  hands  uplifted,  and 
their  eves  fixed  on  their  minister.  If  ever  this  devotion 
is  to  be  restored  in  the  church,  it  must  be  by  the  people, 
zealously  and  conscientiously  joining  in  these  pious 
ejaculations  allotted  to  them." 
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This  beautiful  coui]K>siti(in,  as  an  act  of  praise, 
a  confi>h.sioii  of  faith,  and  a  su|i|)lii-ation  for 
mercy,  IkIoiijjs  to  the  jKHipU-  at  lea.st  as  nuich 
as  to  the  minister;  and  yet  in  manv  churches 
nothing  of  it  is  audibly  uttered  but  what  the 
ntressity  of  oHicial  en^ap.'ment  com]H-ls. 
Thus  says  the  hynm,  "  The  holv  church 
throutrhout  all  the  world  ddth  acknowlcdf^> 
thee; ''  but  the  coii^jre^ation  does  not  ap|K>ar 
toacjpiiesce  in  the  diflaration,  nor  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  ackiu>wU'd^ment,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  clerrryinan  and  clerk  are  concerned, 
distinctly  and  intclli<;iblv  prcK-lainutl. 

I  low  touchinjjly  (hn-s  the  minister  exchum, 
"  \Vliin  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness 
of  ikatl).  thou  didst  o|H'n  the  kin<;dom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.''  And  shall  the 
praver  which  follows  bv  inference  from  that 
sublime  declaration  be  kej)t  within  the  lips, 
or  uiidistinctly  nuitteretl  .'  *'  We  therefore 
pray  thee  help  thy  servants,  whom  thou  hast 
re<livnuil  with  tliv  preci(uis  blcHxl." 

( )l)serve  also  the  structure  and  com]>osition 
of  the  ps.'dms.  Have  not  manv  of  them 
iK-en  consideretl  by  great  authority  to  Ik*  dra- 
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matic  odes,  consisting  of  dialogues  between 
persons  sustaining  certain  characters?  Are 
they  not  often  alternations  of  song  between 
the  psalmist  and  the  chorus,  or  Leviticalband? 
or  sometimes  between  Jehovah  himself,  and 
Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  both  before  and 
after  his  resurrection,  as  a  priest,  a  king,  and 
a  conqueror  ?  And  if  so,  will  the  sense  be 
supplied;  or  will  the  composition  be  intel- 
ligible ;  or  the  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or  devo- 
tion apparent,  when  the  part  which  is  to  be 
said  by  the  people  is  not  said  out^  if  said 
at  all ;  the  lips,  perhaps,  giving  sign  of  some- 
thing which  they  dare  not  or  care  not  to  pro- 
nounce ? 

The  ninety-fifth  psalm,  that  delightful  in- 
troductory part  of  the  service,  thus  begins, 
"  Oh  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  let  us 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our  salva- 
tion :"  to  which  the  people  respond,  or  should 
respond,  "  Let  us  come  before  his  presence 
with  thanksgiving,  and  show  ourselves  glad 
in  him  with  psalms."  Can  this  second  verse 
be  suitably  pronounced  in  a  whisper  ?  Is  its 
sense  only  personal  to  the  individual,  or  is  it 
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tin*  lanpiiajje  of  j^-ncral  accord  luul  holy  ac- 
cluination  ? 

ConsidiT  the  texture  of  the  twentv-fourth 
j»N.ihii.  l)«H-s  the  ]irii*st  incjuire  *'  Who  shiUl 
aoceiui  unto  the  liill  of  tile  Lord  r  or  who  sliall 
rise  up  in  his  holy  |>lace.''~  Antl  shall  not 
the  ix'tiple  answer  aloud,  '*  Kvcn  he  that  hath 
clean  hands  and  a  ))ure  heart ;  and  that  hath 
not  lift  u|)  his  mind  unto  vanity,  nor  swoni 
to  deceive  his  nei^hl>our  I"  Can  a  devout 
congregation  be  dund),  whi-n  ii  i>  their  pro- 
vince to  announce  the  King  of  Glory  with 
his  angelic  attendants?  And  yet  all  this  is 
usually  so;  and  will  continue  to  Ih*  so  until 
the  Christiiui  gentlemen  of  Kngland  will  a)l- 
lectively  resolve  tu  rouse  1)V  their  example 
our  Christian  congregations  from  this  torpid 
iiiiliflerence  to  an  animate<l  executicm  of  their 
|Mirt  in  the  worship  of  our  church.  Without 
thette  audible  res|)on»es  on  the  part  of  the 
congregation,  the  spirit  and  order  of  our 
liturgy  are  lost.  Without  then),  the  sitpu'Uce 
and  atlinitv  of  ri'Ialetl  pass;iges  are  severed 
and  suppreKseti.  "  ()  Lord,  o)H-n  thou  our 
li|iN."    (U«sp.)   "  Ami  (then)  our  mouth  shall 
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show  forth  thy  praise."  "  O  Lord,  make  speed 
to  save  us."  (Resp.)  "  O  Lord,  make  haste 
to  help  us."  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord.*"  (Resp.) 
"  The  Lord's  name  be  praised."  "  O  God, 
make  clean  our  hearts  within  us."  (Resp.) 
"And  takenot  thyHoly  Spirit  from  us."  Again, 
when  the  minister  having,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (2  Thess.  iii.  16),  invoked  a  blessing  on 
his  hearers,  saying,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you:  " 

*  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Hallelujah  was  so  sacred 
in  the  original,  that  the  church  anciently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  term  ;  which  still  stands  in  many  of  our  Christian 
hymns.  It  was  in  daily  use  in  the  Temple  service,  and 
designated  the  Great  Hjrmn,  suns:  after  the  Passover, 
composed  of  the  six  psalms,  from  the  113th  to  the  118th 
inclusively.  Early  in  every  morning  was  the  Hallelujah 
sung  in  the  primitive  church  of  Christ ;  and  from  Easter 
to  Whitsunday  the  Christian  assemblies  of  old  resounded 
with  the  same  note  of  praise.  It  is  a  song  of  victory, 
and  was  sung-  by  the  saints  of  the  Apocalypse  in  celebra- 
tion of  their  triumph  (Rev.  xix.  1.  3,  4.  6).  "  I  heard 
as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
saying,  AUeluiah  :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth," 
And  can  an  English  congregation  of  Christians,  assem- 
bled for  the  worship  of  God,  when  their  minister  calls 
to  them,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  refuse  to  echo  back  the 
strain,  "  The  Lord's  name  be  praised  1 '' 
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the  answtT  to  uliich,  in  tho  words  of  the 
liturpy  (from  thi-  il  Tim.  iv.  itlu  \s^  **  And 
with  thy  spirit :  "  can  it  U-  douhti-d  that  it  is 
on  iiii|Krativf  duty  on  the  |K-o|ile  to  s|K'ak 
out  aiKhhly  and  distinctly  what  thi-  clmrch 
has  thus  put  into  thrir  njouths?* 

Thi-  confi'ssion  with  which  the  serNJce  on 
the  jK-^jple's  jMirt  iK'jjins  is  the  jjri'at  motive 
to  prayer, — the  foundation-stone  of  the  etiifiee 
of  a  sinner's  hojK'.  It  is  of  little  inipi)rtance 
that  wi-  should  till  (i(m1  that  we  arc  sinners: 
he  knows  we  are  sinners,  and  we  must  fivl 
ourselves  to  he  sueh,  or  we  shall  pray  in  vain  : 

•  \Vpif;hlr  and  ju*t  ma  it  tho  rli«n;p  which  Si.  Jain<>H 
bu  brought  apiinit  the  lonfcur,  •till  it  is  our  /;(<>r«  whru 
used  u  an  innlrunipot  of  |>niiM« ;  and  ao  the  hoir  |iMlini>l 
apppan  tnron*idorit  ;— wheohia  "  hoart  ii  pUd,  his  r  v 
rrjoicptli  ,  '■  »hon  "  hi*  heart  it  6x^.  h*«  singn  and  ^i^'  •> 
praiM*  even  wiUi  hia  gltrry,"  I'a,  criii.  And  »c«  the  r»n- 
dorinf(  of  the  word  glory  by  'H  yK»Kraa  in  the  IranaUtion  bv 
iho  I. XX,  In  our  lilurf^iral  I'sallpr  the  word*  an*  "  O 
(iod,  mr  heart  i«  rrady,  my  heurt  is  ready  ;  I  will  ainf;  and 
{five  praise  with  the  lM«i»t  nieinh««r  that  I  have.'  ()  mar 
the  aerapliim  tourli  our  lipa,  and  make  our  lonffues  our 
glory,  that  we  mar  have  boldneat  to  romo  before  the 
throne,  to  preaa  our  suit  for  merer,  with  the  liberty  and 
roiiridenco  uf  recoDriled  rhildren  ! 
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but  it  is  expedient  in  social  prayer  that  our 
supplications  to  Heaven  should  be  grounded 
upon  the  general  corruption  of  our  nature, 
and  a  humble  partnership  in  penitence ;  and  if 
a  general  acknowledgment  is  to  be  made,  ac- 
companied by  a  general  humiliation,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  this  can  be  done  but  by 
a  community  of  heart  and  voice,  and  an  open 
avowal  and  publication  by  each  before  others 
of  his  own  sinful  estate  and  abject  want  of 
forgiveness. 

But  if  confession  of  a  common  corruption 
shovdd  be  thus  ostensible  and  public,  pro- 
fession of  a  common  faith  should  be  no  less 
declared  and  avowed.  The  harmony  and 
sympathy  of  worship  require  it  to  be  so. 
Tliere  is  instruction  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  with  erect  and  decided 
aspect,  testifying  aloud  the  great  articles  of 
his  belief,  and  the  grounded  convictions  of  a 
trusting  heart.* 

«  The  creed  is  the  personal  confession  of  the  faith  of 
each  for  himself.  The  minister  does  not  here  speak  for 
others  as  well  as  himself,  but  for  himself  alone.  The  de- 
claration is  made  in  the  singular  number, — it  is  not  We 
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Ak  our  liturpv  is  so  franutl  as  to  call  im- 
|>criou)*ly  uj>»in  ihe  ixxiplc  to  jfivc  nudiblo 
utlt-rauci'  to  thiir  jmrt  in  tlu*  strvici*;  m>  dcHfi 
it  call  u|»«»ii  the  iiiiiUNtcr  to  |^vr  tiine  f«>r  the 
cou^n'uation  Ut  finish  what  the  nihric  has 
uplMiiiitiil  to  be  ansuentl  or  rejH-atetl  l>v  them 
iK'fore  he  procetnls  with  the  service.  It  is 
scarcely  tx)nsi8tent  with  the  (lecoruni  of  ^kkI 
manners,  much  less  with  the  dijriiitv  and 
ellicacv  of  our  forms  of  worship,  so  to  tread 
ujKMi  the  heels  of  thosi»  w  ho  are  endeavouring 
to  res|x)nd  accortlin^  to  the  rubric,  as  to  force 
them  to  sacrifice  a  moietv  of  what  thev  had 
to  sjiv,  or  hurrv  to  the  conclusion.  There  i.n 
an  impatience  in  this  pHKHinlini;  which  does 
not  Mirj)rise  u>s  in  a  eler^vman  who  treat*,  his 

but  "  /  b«-lierp.'"  It  i*  tb*rrfon»  incumbent  on  crerjr 
ont>  of  tht>  rongrrgmtion  to  pronounce  bit  adhprcoco  to 
Ibo  faith  of  tlie  go«p<<1  itianiiinf;,  and  in  th«  view  of  the 
whnl<>  roti  I.      It  WRH   llio    prartiri*  in   tbc  anrirnt 

chuiTli«>ii  c: ,  fur  tlit>  nobility  to  pronounce  tbc  crp«d 

•tandinic.  *nd  with  their  aword*  drawn ;  for  tbia  we  will 
not  contend  ;  onlr  let  it  be  conceded,  tiiat  to  auppreaa 
the  creed  in  alienee,  or  to  recite  it  with  indiffereno', 
limiditr  or  abiune.  indicatea  either  tpintual  cowardice, 
i>r  uiiclrriilcil  fuitli.ur  prufuic  air<T(Btiun. 
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function  as  a  task  to  be  drily  and  technically 
performed  ;  but  it  is  a  perfect  solecism  in  the 
practice  of  a  spiritual  minister ;  it  is  a  blemish 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness;  a  fraud  upon  the 
liturgy  ;  a  robbery  of  God  who  has  a  right  to 
every  part  of  the  service,  whether  it  apper- 
tains to  the  minister  or  to  the  congregation : 
and  if  the  contumacious  silence  of  a  cono;rega- 
tion  is  dangerous  on  their  part,  it  is  still  more 
dangerous  in  the  minister  of  God's  word  to 
throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  return 
to  their  duty. 

It  is  sometimes  in  defence  of  this  sullen 
taciturnity  affirmed,  that  to  recite  aloud  any 
part  of  the  service  is  an  interruption  to  the  de- 
votion of  others.  Fastidious,  and  frivolous 
objection!  fallaciously  set  up  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  all  social  wor- 
ship. No  true  Christian  is  ever  disturbed 
by  surrounding  devotion  :  he  loves  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  piety  :  nothing  is  more 
delightful  to  him  than  the  sympathy  of  sacred 
sounds;  the  companionship  of  godly  affections; 
the  collective  strength  of  prayer ;  the  chorus 
of  praise ;    the   echoes   of  inward  joy ;    the 
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imisic  cif  (lisl)iirtlu'iu-(l  l)<>s<nii>  ;  tlir  sonp«  of  « 
sotTit  (lilivirancf;  to  fivl  hiniK-lf  part  of  a 
tircumfiTfncc  of  lovi*  ^atlu-rttl  romu!  a  cnm- 
moii  riiitn-;  ami  to  Ik-  plactil  wlu-n*  tlu-  ma-  * 
^a/infs  of  private  sorrow,  roiiif[»rt,  jov,  and  1 
hojH-,  an-  all  tiiiptiitl  into  tlu'  connuon  Htcnk  ' 
of  till'  lilessc-tl  company  of  all  faithful  pfopK-.*  i 
Though  not  f(»r  ostrntation,  yi-t  for  pn»(it  and  i 
t*di(icati»)n,  Christians  should  Irt  thiir  li<'ht 
shini'  Infore  otliirs.  Within  tin-  lamp  ..f 
Christ's  soldiiTs  thi-rc  may  lu-  allowid  to  Ik- 
sonii'stir;  some  notes  of  pri})aration  ;  some 
noise  of  arms.  The  public  worship  of  (iinl 
was  never  meant  to  he  cold,  or  mute,  or  siul, 
or  dull  :    it  should  imitate  rather  the  angels  of 

•  In  the  tprvic*  of  ih<»  tomplo.  this  alt«>rnate  diitv  wm 
prrfoiTOPil  by  the  pri<>«ts  and  the  I^ritcs  ;  but  it  it  th. 
privilo^-oof  raithfuU'hriiitians  to  be,  in  a  manner,  all  priesU. 
They  are  a  rhuaon  (fi'nt'ralion,  n  rovul  pncsthood,  thai 
ahoulJ  thou  Jot  th  the  pnii»<>s  of  Mini  wlio  hath  called  theUi 
ciut  of  darknPM  into  bia  man-ellous  light.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
Every  one  in  a  truly  Cbriatian  ronfpv);ation,  has  hia  own 
pnrtirulnr  ro4|ue»ta  to  niuke  known  unto  (iod  ;  bit  ailenr<  , 
tlMTefoH',  ii»    iiior«<    like   coiitumary   than    ron»«>nt.      Thr 

ininmtor  ami  | jilc  must  with  on<>  moulh,  at  well   a*  one 

mind,  glorify  Go«l,  even  the  Fatber  of  our  Lord   Jetut 
Chritt,  bleued  for  ever. 
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the  Apocalypse,  falling  before  the  throne  on 
their  faces,  saying,  (and  surely  with  united 
A^oices  and  loud  acclaim),  "Amen.  Blessing, 
and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving, 
and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto 
our  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 


SECTION  XXVII. 

POSTURES    APPROPRIATE     TO    THE    SEVERAL 
PARTS    OF    THE    SERVICE. 

The  postures  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  the 
Christian  gentleman  will  be  scrupulous  to 
maintain.  He  does  not  say,  with  the  psalmist, 
"  Oh  come,  let  us  worship,  and  fall  down, 
and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker ;  let  us 
fall  down  low  on  our  knees  before  his  foot- 
stool," without  honestly  intending  to  give  to 
God  the  homage  of  his  obedience.  And  yet 
how  many  act  as  if  by  "  Let  us  pray,"  were 
meant  only,  as  far  as  regards  themselves, 
"  Let  us  all  sit  at  our  ease."  Like  sacks  of 
meal  in  a  row,  each  drops  into  his  place,  with 

o 
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a    l(M)k  of   iiuliftVnncc-    to  ihi-  busine<»ii  that 
slioultl  engage  all  thi-   interest  of  hi^  mind, 
anil    most    actively    htir   his   aflWtions.     Nc» 
Christian  giiitlrnian,  unless  indnnitv  i-oinjK'l 
him,  ean  maintain  a  sitting  |M>sture  during  the 
praving   part   of   the  ehureh   service.      How 
tan   hi    forget   that    he  is  s|Kaking   to  (IjhI, 
and   trans;icting  with  him  the  great  affair  of 
ripentance  anil   reconciliation  P      Can    sinful 
man  at   such  a  moment   sit   unconcerned,  or 
sit  at  all,  in  the  courts  of  his  palace  to  whom 
sin  i»  so  huteful,  that  he  spared  not  to  make 
his   Son   a   siurifice  to   his  oii'cnded   holiness 
for  the  sjike  of  his  guilty  creatures r"      Did 
.lol)  ahhor  himself  in  dust  and  ashes  in  tlu- 
presence  of  him  whom  hi-  had  comparativelv 
hut  little  offended  .'    Do  the  angels  fall  down, 
and  hide  their  faces  before  (lod.  and  trend)le 
at  his  presencer  Did  ( 'hrist  prav  to  his  Father, 
with  agony  and  hlcKidy  sweat  .'    And  shall  the 
son  of  pollution  and  the  heir  of  vengeance  sit  at 
eaM.*,  and  hnik  carelessly  alxtut  him,  when  the 
church  of  his  crucified  Saviour  is  calling  u|K>n 
hin»  to  present  himsi'lf  as  a  suppliant  sinner? 
Is  it  safe  to  sit  in  secular  com|K)sure,  neither 
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hot  nor  cold,  while  God  is  expecting  prayer, 
and  proffering  grace  ?     Is  it  a  time  to  sit  in 
complacent  security,    while    a  double  death 
and  a  single  way  of  escape  are  before  us  ? 
Can  we  be  so  insensible  to  the  souFs  jeopardy, 
and  all  the  frightful  possibilities  of  a  dark 
futurity;  can  we  be  so  untouched  by  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  compassionate  Father,  who 
still  holds  open  the  door  to  repentance,  as  to 
sit  unmoved  amidst  all  these  challenges,  vo- 
cations,  and  alarms,   disdaining  the  attitude 
of  subjection,  and  the  homage  of  a  humbled 
spirit  ?* 

*  Hear    the  truly    Christian    author    of    the   "Coun- 
try Parson.'' — "  Besides    his  example,  he,   having  often 
instructed  his  people  how  to  carry  themselves  in  divine 
service,  exacts  of  them  all  possible   reverence  ;  by  no 
means  induring  either  talking,  or  sleeping,  or  gazing,  or 
leaning,  or  half-kneeling,  or  any  undutiful  behaviour  in 
them  ;  but  causing  them  when  they  sit  or  stand,  or  kneel, 
to  do  all  in  a  straight  and  steady  posture,  as  attending  to 
what  is   done  in  the   church  ;  and  every  one,  man  and 
child,  answering  aloud,  both  '  Amen,'  and  all  other  an- 
swers, which  are  on  the  clerk's  and  people's  part  to  an- 
swer.     Which   answers,    also    are   to  be    made,    not    in 
a   huddling   fashion,    but    gently    and    pausably,    think- 
ing what  they  say.     This   is   what  the   Apostle  calls  a 

o2 
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SECTION    \  \\  III. 

TIIK   ni  TV   OK  JOlVINt;     IS   TlIK    I'SAl-MoDV. 

The  p.MUTal  c<»iului-t  of  a  Cliristian  ^i-n- 
tli'iuan  ill  ri>>]Kit  to  tin*  thurtli  K-rvice  is 
inrxpn-ssihlv  iiiHH)rtant  in  tlu*  way  of  ttlifica- 
tion.  His  t-arly  atti'iulaiici';  his  coiu|k>m'<1  dc- 
nicnnour;  lii>  rrsjHvtful  ohst-rvancv  of  order 
and  j)ro])rii'tv  ;  his  devotional  |X)sturcs;  his 
reverential  fi'ar ;  his  relipous  ahstraetion  ;  his 
solenui  and  distinct  res|K)nses ;  his  athletic 
pravers  of  faith  ;  liis  pious  hreathinj^s  of  con- 
fession ;  and  the  various  indescrihahle  indica- 
tions which  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  worship, 
and  pve  to  liis  whole  exterior  the  attraction 
of  ginlliness — how  <;raci'fully  do  thes*.-  lead 
and  aniniati'  the  fi-elings  and  de})ortnient  of 
all  around  him. 

It  may  he,  tin- Christian  gentleman  has  not 
the  faculty  of  sinmn;;;  if  so,  it  is  his  wisdom  to 
forlx-ar.      If  In-  cannot    hi-   an    auxiliary,  he 

reMonablo  •orrirt',  when  wp  gprak  not  u  parmta,  but  uw> 
our  rfuon,  and  ■p|>lr  our  [>oweni  to  ihp  •(•rricc  of  bim 
that  fim  tlivm." 
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had  better  withhold  his  interference;  but  if  he 
is  competent  to  join  in  this  awakening  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  church  service,  he  dares 
not  refuse  his  contribution :  the  whole  sanc- 
tuary rings  with  invitations  to  sacred  song  ; 
it  is  the  exercise  of  adoring  angels,  and  the 
delight  of  saints  ;  it  has  the  warrant  of  Divine 
authority ;  it  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
example  of  the  Redeemer;  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  glories  of  evangelical  worship.  How 
much  better  is  it  than  with  the  cloud  of  incense, 
or  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  to  visit  Heaven 
with  the  voice  of  melody,  and  send  forth  hal- 
lelujahs to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence.  It 
has  been  the  proper  employment  of  the  so- 
cieties of  the  blessed  through  all  time  ; — of 
the  general  assembly,  and  church  of  the  first 
born.  Songs  of  triumph  celebrated  the  crea- 
tion completed:  songs  of  deliverance  recorded 
the  rescue  of  the  chosen  seed:  hymns  accom- 
panied the  work  of  salvation,  and  conveyed 
to  heaven  the  holy  joy  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians :  throughout  the  records  of  inspiration, 
throughout  the  annals  of  the  church,  through- 
out the  scene  of  the  material  world,  innumer- 
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ttble  tt*stiinonii*s()f  im-rcy.  jfrntv,  ami  parcloti 
lay  till*  voicraiul  orpins  i»f  in;ui  uiulfr  contri- 
l)iiii«)n  t«)  Iii>  <1\ itig,  ntlifinin^,  nvoiuilinp, 
lifi'-^ivin;;  (J«hI,  tlu*  l)iiilil(.>r  u(  the  univiTs*', 
tlu-  cniujiKTor  of  death,  ihf  king  of  sjiints. 

Tlu'  Hihle  is  full   of  |Kx-try,   and  tin-  niu- 
tcriuls  of  nuisic.      Inficli-Is  have  stolni  lar'^rdy 
from  that  tnasury  of  song.      Ami   shall   the 
RiTvice  of  tlu"  Christian  church  Ik?  tame  and 
tiint'lcss  under  so  ujuch  holv  provocation?  or 
shall  it  leave  the  singing  to  |K'rsons  no  other- 
wise ({ualifiiil  than   by  their  alacritv  to  sing, 
or  to  vulgar  conjhinations  of  rustic  pnjfessorsf* 
The    niinstnlsv  of  the    temple    was    David's 
su])renie  iK  light,  who  has  heijueatlu'd  to  that 
church,  which  the  Holy  Ght)st    presentitl  to 
him  in  prosjx-ct,  an  exhaustless  ston-  of  me- 
l(Klioim  worship.      The  ps.dn)s  are  fidl  of  en- 
couragement  to  sing  the  |)raises  of  .lehovah, 
iuid   they  suppiv   the   sid)limest    svibjects  on 
which    the    faculty    of   singing    can    be    em- 
ployctl.     Thev   were    adapted   by   David    to 
the  nuisic  of  the  temple ;  antl  in  a  variety  of 
versiems  thi'y  ofler   themselves   t<i   the  ])ious 
Christian  its  the  Inst  metlium   through  which 
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his  love  can  be  declared  of  his  dear  Re- 
deemer, so  beautifully  therein  announced  and 
prefigured  in  his  sufferings  and  his  glory. 
What  is  there  of  hope,  or  peace,  or  consola- 
tion, which  is  not  conveyed  by  these  songs  of 
Sion  to  the  necessitous  soul  of  man.-^  Below  the 
shining  surface  of  their  poetical  beauties  they 
hide  the  treasures  of  spiritual  wisdom;  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  tangible  boundary  they 
transport  us  to  the  border  of  the  invisible 
world ;  by  the  instructive  events  of  Jewish 
history  they  alarm  the  wicked,  revive  the 
penitent,  console  the  afflicted,  and  confirm 
the  faithful.  They  magnify  the  Lord  in 
his  doings,  and  lay  open  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  the  world,  presenting  a  path  of 
discovery  continually  opening  before  us,  re- 
fulgent with  the  footsteps  of  the  Messiah, 
and  resounding  with  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel. It  is  there  that,  in  allusions  to  the  na- 
tural Israel,  we  see  adumbrated  the  fortunes 
of  the  spiritual  Israel — the  Christian  church; 
it  is  there  that  the  kingdom  of  grace,  the 
glory  of  the  saints,  the  passage  of  Jehovah 
through  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  travelling 
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in  till-  greatness  of  Wm  stren^^tli,  tlu-  victories 
of  fiiitli,  tlu*  nccoinplislnncnt  of  thv  ])niiiiis<.*s, 
till'  (l(M>iii  of  hiiuuTs,  ami  the  eonsuinination  of 
all  tl»iu«;s,  are  set  forth  with  the  utmost  nia- 
jestv  <)f  dietion,  vivaeity  "f  truth,  and  In'autv 
and  variety  of  allusion  and  eoni)>arison.  The 
shell  of  the  holy  ininstnl  is  full  of  oracular 
virtuis.  Kvery  son^  is  j)re<jnant  with  an  ul- 
terior sense  and  w  ith  the  utterance  of  the  spi- 
rit. In  l'j;vj)t,  in  tlii'  wildcnuss,  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  chosen  jH'ople,  in  the  fruitful  Ca- 
naan, we  see  in  (i<;urethe  iMMula^e  of  sin,  the 
Christian  warfari-,  the  ha|)))iness  of  the  re- 
deemed. Ill  the  ritual  sacrifices,  in  the  services 
of  the  law,  in  the  ollices  of  the  priestluMMl,  arc 
shadowed  f»)rth  the/^reat  sjicritice  for  all  men, 
thespirittial  temple,  and  "thelli;.;h  IVit-st  for 
ever,  aftir  tlu-  order  of  -Melchisedec.''  In 
DavitPs  sufl'irinijs,  we  see  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows, despised  and  iijccti-d  ;  in  Solomon's 
ma;;ni licence,  the  majesty  of  tlu-  Kin^  of 
(ilorv.  It  i>^  till  re  that  we  contemplate  the 
(ireat  Captain  of  our  salvation,  ^'irdim^  his 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  aiul  surroiiiuKd  with 
tin-  trophies  of  his  \  ictoriou>  i,'raet".    'i'lu  re  w  (• 
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behold  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
his  fellows — the  bridegroom  of  his  church  ; 
and  coming  forth  to  meet  him,  in  her  odori- 
ferous vesture  of  gold  and  embroidery,  the 
bride  all  glorious  within  and  without,  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

Who,  when  these  Psalms  are  chanted, 
sung,  or  said,  can  sit  or  stand  unconcerned, 
with  vagrant  thoughts,  or  vacant  gaze  ?  Not 
the  Christian  gentleman  :  if  he  ever  sings,  he 
sings  upon  this  occasion.  What  singer  can 
refuse  the  tribute  of  his  voice  to  subjects  so 
enchanting  ?  Only  he  or  she  whose  voice  has 
been  dedicated  to  mischievous  or  unmeaning 
sing-song,  or  made  the  vehicle  of  senseless 
sound  and  vapid  sentiment. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  GENTLE- 
MAN's  sabbath  continued.  — -  GENERAL 
CONCLUSION. 

The  Christian  gentleman  does  nothing  for 
display — nothing  with  affectation ;  and  yet  he 
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larrifs  to  all  things  n  stirt  of  sacn.il  tact,  and 
an  unconscious  propriety  of  iK-havioiir.  Ilih 
walk  into  church,  and  his  ualk  out  of  it,  arc 
like  his  walk  in  life,  decorous  simpK-.  and 
M."<late. 

I'lill  (if  the  honesty  of  real  meaning,  his 
carria^je  c«»ni|)<)rl>  with  his  situation  and  ol>- 
ji*ct :  he  neither  c«)urts  nor  slums ohsi-rvation  : 
he  ha-s  a  direct  and  professed  pur|K)se  in  goinjj 
to  church  ;  and  to  that  he  aildresses  hiinsi>lf 
without  regard  !«>  the  eye  or  ctinnnent  of  man. 
It  iN  his  conunerce  with  eternity  ;  his  earnest 
nepK-iation  with  his  (i(k1  ;  his  heart  is  in 
it  ;  there  is  nolhin;;  foreij^n  to  it  in  his  h>ok 
or  manner:  neither  gesticulations,  nor  salu- 
tations, nor  whispirin^s,  nor  ^nvtin^s,  divide 
his  attention  :  nothing;  disturbs  the  jxilarit y  of 
his  mind.  On  Kavinj;  the  house  of  jiraycr, 
he  walks  tpiietly  and  uncoveretl,  till  he  cea.ses 
to  tread  on  holy  ;^roimd.  W'hiU-  <»thers  are  im- 
patient to  resume  tluir  worlilly  topics,  hi.s 
thou;;ht>  still  linpT  within  the  sanctuary; 
while  others  are  employed  in  .eniarks  on  the 
preacher  or  his  sirmon,  he  tacitly  examines 
and  criticises  hinjHtIf ;    while  other>*  nrr  s.itis. 
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fled,  he  still  thirsts;  Avhile  others  fall  back 
within  the  worlcfs  enclosures,  he  continues 
his  pilgrimage  onwards,  with  the  land  of  rest 
before  him ;  while  the  loose  devotion  of  others 
drops  from  them  at  the  church-porch,  his 
habitual  religion  takes  faster  hold  upon  him, 
on  his  re-entering  into  the  scene  of  temptation; 
its  analogies  follow  him  into  life  and  society ; 
his  soul,  which  has  dressed  itself  before  the 
mirror  of  the  Gospel,  still  wears  its  white 
investiture,  attracting  the  homage  of  gentle 
spirits,  and  forbidding  the  touch  of  vmhal- 
lowed  commvmication. 

The  heart  of  the  Christian  gentleman  is  in 
a  tender  state  when  he  comes  new  from  the 
house  of  God ; — a  tenderness,  which  becomes 
soreness,  when  he  contemplates  the  state  of 
things  around  him.  Scarcely  has  he  come 
into  the  open  air,  when  the  sound  of  wheels, 
and  silly  talk,  and  insane  laughter,  assail  his 
ears ;  scarcely  is  he  out  of  the  hearing  of  God's 
awful  dealings  with  his  creatures,  the  records  of 
his  might,  the  mysteries  of  his  grace,  and  the 
visitations  of  his  wrath  ;  hardly  has  the  organ 
ceased,  or  the  churchyard  been  crossed,  when 
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a  wtirlcl  bursts  u|Min  him,  wlii-n-in  an  c)|H-n  in> 
(liflinncr  to  nil  tlu-H-  thinjjs  prfvails;  uheiv- 
in  tlu-  Sal)l)ath  is  i'iii|)lt)VitI,  ais  if  tlu*  I/<»rd\ 
hrit'f  ti  rill  in  it  liiul  run  out, and  tlu-inhiritaniv 
with  a  full  rifjht  of  (lis]M)>ition  hatl  rtvirtf<i 
ti)  mail,  to  (li'voti*  it  a.H  interest  or  humour 
niav  su^jiji'st — to  trallic,  toil,  or  iliviT>ion  ;  to 
tlu-  olfiif,  till'  counter,  or  the  festive  Inmrd;  to 
j;o>si|)in;;  visits;  to  the  ^therin^  ami  pro- 
pagation of  news  ;  or  to  the  Hutterin;;  tumult 
of  parks  ami  prumeiwules. 

From  sueh  unlovely  scenes  the  Christian 
jjentleman  is  f^lail  to  escajK"  into  the  l>osoni  of 
his  familv  ;  happv  if  the  domestic  scene  pre- 
sient  a  contrast  to  what  he  haswitni'ssetl  abroad. 
And  it  generally  must  so  do;  for  the  wise  ex- 
ample and  admonitions  of  a  parent  have  our 
Ik'tter  nature  on  tlu-ir  side  ;  and,  what  is  Ix-t- 
ter  still,  the  earnest  of  that  new  nature  which 
is  the  ^reat  compieror  «)f  thi  will  and  the  re- 
claimer of  our  wild  humanity. 

The    ways   of  (iod    an-    unsearchable.      A 
("hri>tiftn  is  not  alwavsallowed  to  stv  the  con- 
sunmiation   of  his  pious  wishes  in   res|H"ct  of 
his  thililrens  disjH)^ilions  ami  princi}»les:  such 
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a  case,  however,  is  an  anomaly  in  life,  and  a 
mystery  in  the  Divine  administration.  A  stub- 
born heart  is  sometimes  made  more  stubborn 
by  caresses,  and  hardened  rather  than  melted 
in  the  temperature  of  a  father's  embrace,  or 
a  mother's  bosom;  but  it  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  Providence  to  bless  the  endeavours 
of  a  Christian  in  his  parental  rule.  When 
such  is  the  constitution  of  a  family,  the  Chris- 
tian father  has  a  tranquillity  about  his  hearth 
which  cheers  him  in  the  midst  of  a  misjudging 
world.  It  is  his  delight  on  the  evening  of 
the  Lord's  day  to  draw  the  curtain  between 
the  scene  of  home  and  the  great  theatre  of 
Sabbath  profanation;  to  read  and  meditate 
upon  the  scriptures  of  truth;  to  vindicate 
within  the  circle  of  his  children  and  depen- 
dents Jehovah's  claim  to  the  total  Sunday  ;  to 
make  it  a  day  of  deep  interior  delight ;  and 
to  give  it  a  refuge  from  the  storm  without  in 
the  retirement  of  his  peaceful  domicile. 


So  much  for  the  "  Portraiture  of  a  Chris- 
tian Gentleman,"  who  has  not  in  these  pages 
been  designated  as  a  member  of  any  parti- 
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cular  church,  or  coimnunity  of  Christians.  It 
would  Ik-  unjust  and  prcsuniptuc.us  to  snv, 
that  tlu*  I'Xiinphir  is  not  t<i  he  found  in  anv 
conj;rcf;ation  of  sinccrv  worshij)|K-rs  of  the 
triune.Iihovaili ;  hut  it  may,  without  ofTencc, 
Im>  said,  that  he  is  not  in  his  worst  attitude, 
on  the  fl<K)r  of  our  national  church  ; — that 
church,  so  mild  and  charitahle,  so  confomieti 
to  the  earliest  and  purest  standard  ;  restin«j  on 
Holy  Scripture  and  ajxjstolical  foundations 
simple  in  its  worship,  pure  in  its  creed,  nuxlest 
in  its  pretensions,  pastoral  in  its  care;  with 
a  litur^xy  full  of  life  and  beauty,  a  discipUne 
of  sound  ordinances,  and  a  tloctrine  of  jx-ace 
and  sjdvation ;  the  guardian  of  the  state,  the 
diri'ctress  of  government,  and  the  parent  of 
public  felicity  :  \\  itliin  whose  scriptural  pale 
the  Christian  gentleman  nuiy  exercise  with 
'•  jH'rfect  freetlonr  his  high  and  honourahli' 
*'  service." 

The  j)r()|)er  union  «»f  the  church  with  the 
state,  is  an  union  of  sentiment,  character  and 
principle.  It  resemhli-s  the  friendship  of  indi- 
vidujds,  in  which  jmrity  of  fortune,  snnilaritv 
of  dis{x)sition,  and  riiij)riH'al  go<Hl  ofliix-s, 
supply  the  motives  of  gratitude  and  esteem. 
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True  and  trusting  piety  is,  or  should  be,  "  the 
o-olden  thread  which  knits  them  together."  It 
is  not  a  mercenary  connexion,  not  a  cold  re- 
spect ;  but  an  identicalness  of  views, — an  in- 
ternal correspondence.  The  features  of  sa- 
cred liberty,  their  common  political  ancestor, 
mark  and  identify  their  origin ;  and  the  con- 
tract of  their  partnership  has  the  seal  of  na- 
ture and  truth.  The  Christian  gentleman,  as 
a  member  of  our  national  church,  participates 
in  this  alliance :  he  is  a  member  of  our  church 
in  the  same  spirit  and  sense  in  which  he  is  a 
member  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  spiritual 
Israel,  and  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints. 
Based  on  these  broad  aflSnities,  his  patriotism 
stands  immoveable ;  his  duty  to  God  com- 
prises his  duty  to  the  state ;  his  love  of  his 
country  is  the  love  of  its  character ;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  establish  its  integrity  and  pro- 
mote its  intelligence,  comes  with  a  claim  upon 
his  bosom,  confirmed  and  consecrated  by 
Christian  charity.  Christian  hope,  and  Chris- 
tian consistencv. 

THE    END. 
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